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PREFACE 


Tins book is based upon the following convictions : 

[. That the prime object of studying literature is to 
develop the ability to enjoy it. 

2. That in every work of literary merit there is 
something to enjoy. 

3. That it is less important to know the list of an 
authoi’s works than to feel the impulse to read one of 
them. 

4. That it is better to know a few authors well than 
to learn the names of many. 

To select those few authors with due regard to what 
is good in itself and what is historically of value, to 
choose from the hundreds whose writings have made 
for literary excellence, is under no circumstances an 
easy task. It is especially difficult — and especially 
delightful — for one who can echo most honestly the 
words of the French critic, En littcrat 7 ire j’awie tout. 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH literature 

CHAPTER I 

PITTH to eleventh centuries 
early ENGLISH PERIOD 


I. Poetry 

A Emit fifteen hundred years ago, 
Our Ancestors. lutland and the northern 

our ancestors were living i J ‘ known as 

partofwhatisnow Germany. 

Saxons, Angles, , i-rin? and delighted 

Teutons. They were bold and dar.ng,^^ 

in dashing through , olundering on what- 

might carry them, ‘ ^ j^^n died fighting 

ever coast they landed. * , . Valkyries bore 

bravely in battle, they e le -pj.,Qr, where the joys 
him to the Valhalla of O*" ™ U Yet these 

of fighting and feasting vvou d ne^^ ^ 

savage warriors loved > _ independent as 

their homes and their am , whom they 

they were, they would yie honest 

believed to be their seriously about the 

in their religion, and they -piiey were sturdy 

puzzling questions of h e an found a nation, 

in body and mind, g^utury they began to come 

About the middle of the fifth Y remained, 

in largo nnmbers to .Entain and Celts 

either slaying or driving to the n 
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who had previously occupied the country. The Angles 
were one of the strongest Teutonic tribes, and 
ally the island became known as the Land o e 
Angles, then Angleland,* then England. 

However rough the Teutons might be, there was 
one person whom they never forgot to treat wit 
special hpnour, and that was the scop, t le 

TheBcop. It was his noble office to 

chant the achievements of heroes at the feasts of which 
the Teutons were so fond. Imagine a rude hall with 
a raised platform at one end. A line of stone hearths 
with blazing fires runs down the room from door to 
door. Between the hearths and the side walls are 
places for the sleeping-benches of the warriors. In 
the fires great joints . of meat are roasting, and on 
either side of the hearths are long, rude tables. On 
the walls are shields and breastplates and helmets, and 
coats of mail made of rings curiously fastened together. 
Here and there are clusters of spears standing against 
the wall. The burnished mail flashes back the blaz- 
ing of the fires, and trembles with the heavy tread of 
the thegns, with their merriment and their laughter, 
for the battle or the voyage is over, and the time of 
feasting has come. On the platform is the table of 
the chief, and with him sit the women of his family, 
and any warriors to whom he wishes to show special 
honour. After the feasting and the drinking of mightj^ 
cups of “ mead,” gifts are presented to those who 
have been bravest, sometimes by the chief, and some- 
times— an even greater honour— by the wife of the 
chief herself. These gifts are horses, jewelled chains 
for the neck or golden bracelets for the arms, brightly 
polished swords, and coats of mail and helmets. The 
scop sits on the platform by the side of the chief. 
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When the feasting is ended, !)e strikes a iieavy chord 
on his harp and hegins in's song with " ilw;el i " tliat 
is, “ l.o ! " or “ 1 -isten ! 

GrotNi;!! of the Epic. — Beowulf. These songs 

chanted by the scops were composed many years before 
they were written, and probably no two singers ever 
sang them e.\-actly alike. One scop would .sing some 
exploit of a hero ; another would sing it differently, 
and perhaps add a second exploit greater than the 
first. Little bj- little the poem grew longer. Little by 
little it became more united. The heroic deeds grew 
more and more marvellous, they became achievements 
that affected the welfare of a whole people ; the poem 
had a hero, a beginning, and an end. The simple tale 
of a single adventure had become an epic. After a while 
it was written ; and a manuscript of one of these old 
epics has come down to us, though after passing 
through the perils of fire, and is now in the 
British Museum. It is called because 

it i.s the story of tlie exploits of a hero of that name. 
The scene is apparently laid in Denmark and southern 
Sweden in the early parts of the sixth century, and it 
is probable that bits of the poem were chanted at feasts 
long before the work as we now know it was brought 
to England. The stor)' of the poem is as follows : 

Hrothgar, king of the Danes, built a .more beautiful hall 
than men had ever heard of before. There he and his 
thegns enjoyed music and feasting, and divided the treasures 
that they had won in many a hard-fought battle. They were 
very happy together; but down in the marshes by the ocean • 
was a monster named Grendel, who envied them and hated 
them. One night, when the thegns were sleeping, he came 
up stealthily through the mists and the darkness and dragged 
away thirty of the men and devoured them. 
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Night after night the slaughter went on, for Hrothgar was 
feeble with age and none of his thegns was strong enoug 
lake vengeani c. No sword could harm Grendcl. y< loever 
overcame him must win by the strength of his ow n right arm. 

At length the young hero, Beowulf, heard of the 

and offered to attack it. When night came, Grendel 

up through the darkness, seized a warrior, and devoured im. 

He grasped another, but that other was Beowulf; and t en 
came a struggle, for the monster felt such a clutch as e 
had never known. Benches were torn from their places, 
and the very hall trembled with the contest. At last Grende 
tore himself away and fled to the marshes, but he left his 
arm in the unyielding grasp of the hero. 

Then was there great rejoicing with Hrothgar and his 
thegns. A lordly feast was given to the champion ; horses 
and jewels and armour and weapons were presented to him, 
while scops sang of his glory. The joy was soon turned into 
sorrow, however, for on the following night, another monster, 
as horrible as the first, came into the hall. It was the 
mother of Grendel come to avenge her son, and she carried 
away one of Hrothgar’s favourite liegemen. 

When Beowulf was told of this, he set out to punish the 
murderer. He followed the footprints of the fiend through 
the wood-paths, over the swamps, the cliffs, and the fens ; and 
at last he came to a precipice overhanging water that was 
swarming with dragons and sea serpents. Deep down among 
them was the den of Grendel and his mother. Beowulf put 
on his strongest armour and dived down among the horrible 
creatures, while his men kept an almost hopeless watch on 
the cliff above him. All day long he sank, down, down, 
until he came to the bottom of the sea. There was Grendel’s 
mother, and she dragged him into her den. Then there was 
another terrible struggle, and as the blood burst up through 
the water, the companions of Beowulf were sad indeed, for 
they felt sure that they should never again see the face of 
their beloved leader. While they were gazing sorrowfully at 
the water, the hero appeared, bearing through the waves the 
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head ofGreiidd. lie had killed the mother and cut off the 
head from Grendd’s Inidy, which lay in the cavent. 

Dcowulf's third exploit took place many years later, after 
he had ruled his people for fifty years. . Not far from his 
palace a firc-brcathing dragon had a vast treasure of gold and 
jewels hidden aw.ay in the earth ; this had been [ilundered, 
and the dragon, in revenge, set forth to ravage the land by 
fire, Beowulf, hearing of this, although he was by now an 
old man, armed himself against him. There was a fearful 
encounter, and his thegns, all s.ivc one, proved to be cowards 
and deserted him. He won the victory, but the dragon had 
wounded him, and the poison of the wound soon ended his life. 
Then the thegns built a pyre on the se.ishorc, hung with 
helmets and coats of mail ; and on it they burned the body of 
their dead leader. ,-\fter this, they raised a mighty mound in 
his honour, and placed in it a store of rings and of jewels. 
Slowly the greatest among them rode around it, mourning for 
their leader and speaking words of love and praise : 

Said be u-as mightiest of all the great world-kings, 
Mildest of rulers, most gentle in manner, 

Most kind to his liegemen, most c.igcr for honour. 

This is an outline of the story of Beowulf as it has 
come down to us in a single ragged and smoke-stained 


IL 

Pjym ^erfifiinon Ui^a. ceperliti^eif ellJ 

piemfrioT). fc/lb feepn^ fcea,])e| 

A PORTION or Tin: itrst pacc optiik •• jir.owui.r" manuscript 


manuscript. This manuscript was probably written 
in the eighth or ninth century, and the poem must 
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differ greatly from the original version, especially m 
its religious allusions. In earlier times, the Celts la 
learned the Christian faith from the Irish; but it vas 
Effect not preached to the Teutons in soutiern 
England until 597. when missionaries from 
tire poem. Rome made their way to Kent. At n 
they were allowed to preach on the little island o 
Thanet only and in the open air ; for the wary 
Teutons had no idea of hearing strange teachings 
under roofs where magic might easily overpower them. 
Soon, however, large 'numbers became earnest converts. 
Bits of the teachings of the missionaries were dropped 
into Bcoivulf. Instead of “Fate,” thee poets said 
“ God ; ” Grendel is declared to be a descendant of 
Cain ; and the scop interrupts his stoiy^ of Grendel s 
envious hatred by singing of the days when God made 
the heavens and the earth ; the ceremonies at the 
burning of Beowulf are heathen, but the poem says 
that it was God, the true King of Victory, who helped 
him in the slaying of the fire-dragon. 

Form of Early English Poetry. Many words in 
Old English are like words in present use, but Old 
English poetry was different in several respects from 
the poetry of to-day. The following lines from 
Beowulf are a good illustration : 

Tha com of more under mist-hleothum 

Then came from the moor under the misty hillside 

Grendel gongan. Codes yrre bmr ; 

Grendel goinE, God's ire he bore ; 

mynte se man-scatha manna cynnes 

meant the deadly foe of men to the race 

sumne besyrwan in sele tham bean. 

some one to ensnare in hall that lofty. 

To-day we like to hear rhyme at the end of our 
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lines ; our ancestors enjoyed not rhyme, but alliteration. 
In every line there were four accented syllables. The 
third, the " rimc-gi%’cr,” gave the keynote, for with 
whatever letter that began, one of the preceding 
accented syliablc-s must begin and both might begin. 
The fourth never alliterated with the other three. In 
the first line quoted, the accented sj’Ilables arc com, mor, 
vn'st, and !iic, 2fisf is' the rime-giver. In the second 
line, God is the rime-giver, while Grett, gon, and beer 
arc the other accented syllables. The Teutons were 
very fond of compound words. Some of these words 
arc simple and childlike, such as ban-hus (bone-house), 
body ; ban-Ioca (bone-locker), flesh. Some, especially 
those pertaining to the ocean, are poetical, such as 
merc-straet (sea-street), way over the sea ; yth-lida 
(wave-sailer) and famig-heals (foamy-necked), vessel. 

Other Old English Poems. A number of shorter 
poems have come down to us from the Old English. 
Among them are two that arc of special in- 
terest. One of these is (Vidsim (the wide-, 
or far-, wanderer), and this is probably our earliest 
English poem. It pictures the life of the scop, who 
roams about from one great chief to another, every- 
where made welcome, everywhere rewarded for his 
song by kindness and presents. The poem ends : 

W.indering thus, there ro.im over many a country 
The gleemen of heroes, mindful of songs for the chanting. 

Telling their needs, their heartfelt thankfulness speaking. 
Southward or northward, wherever they go, there is some one 
Who values their song and is liberal to them in his presents. 

One who before his retainers would gladly e.\alt 
His achievements, would show forth his honours. Till all this 
is v.anished. 

Till life and light disappear, who of praise is deserving 
Has ever throughout the wide earth a glory unchanging. 
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The second of these songs is the Couiplomt of- Dc ^ 
Deor is in sorrow, for another scop has become 

The Com lord's favourite, ^he neglected singer com^ 

plaint or forts himself by recalling the trouble < 
others have met. Each stanza ends "i 


the refrain ; 

That he endured ; this, too, can I . 

Widsith and the Complaint of Dear were found in a 
manuscript volume of poems collected and copie^ 
The Exeter more than eight hundred years ago. It is 
Book. known as the Exeter Book because it belongs 
to the cathedral at Exeter. Another volume, con- 
TheVer- taining both poetrt'and prose, was discovered 
ceiiiBook. at the Monastery of Vercelli in Italy. These 
two volumes and the manuscript of Bcoivulf contain 
almost all that is left to us of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Osedmon (d. 680). The happy scop and the un- 
happy scop are both forgotten. No one knows who 
wrote either the rejoicing or the lament. The first 
English poet that we know by name is the monk 
Credmon, who died in 680. The introduction of 


Christianity made great changes in the country, for 
Effect though the sturdy Englishmen could not lay 
centur)-, or two, or three, all 
their confidence in charms and magic verses, 
and in runic letters cut into the posts of their doors 
and engraved on their swords and their battle-axes, 


yet they were honest believers in the God of whom 
they had learned. Churches and convents rose 
throughout the land, and one of these convents was 
the home of Credmon. It was founded by St. Hilda, 
a member of the royal house of Northumbria, at what 
IS now calkd Whitby, on a lofty cliff overlooking the 
German Ocean. There men and women pWed 
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and worked and soiiglit to live lives of holiness. At 
their feasts the harp passed from one to another, tliat 
each might sing in turn. Csedmon had not been 
educated as a monk, and therefore he had never 
learned to make songs. As the harp came near him, 
he was glad to slip out of the room with the excuse 
that he must care for the cattle. In the cjBdmon's 
stable he fell asleep ; and as he slept a vision 
appeared to him and said, “ Caedmon, sing some song 
to me.” " I cannot sing,” he replied, “ and that is 




HVMK OF C.r.nJtON 

Written at the end of the Cambndge MS. of Bede’s Htstona EccUiiastka ^Htn 
Anghrt^t/t By permission of the Unhenil> Librarj*. 

why I left the feasting." “ But you shall sing,” 
declared the vision. “ Sing the beginning of created 
things.” Then C^dmon sang. He sang of the 
power of the Creator, of His glory, and of how He made 
the heavens and the earth. In the morning he told 
the steward of the mysterious gift that had come to 
him while he slept, and the steward led him joyfully 
to the abbess, Hilda. Many learned men came to- 
gether, and Credmon told them his dream and repeated 
his verses. Another subject was given him, and he 
made verses on that also. “ It is the grace of God,” 
said the council reverently. The habit of a monk 
was put upon him, he was carefully taught the word 
of God, and as he learned, he composed poem after 
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poem, following tlio Bible story from the ere ' 
to the coming of Christ, his resurrection and 

ascension. , r,-np- 

Cynewtilf (lived probably about 750 to 80 ). . 

wulf is one of the greatest of the autliors crHnd 

have come down to us from the early days o Uj, 

He, too, was probably of Northumbria, an te 
have written about a century after the time o ‘ . 
mon. Hardly anything is knowit of him cxcep 
name ; but he interwove that in some of his 
such a waj' that it could never be forgotten. 

purpose he made use of runes, the ear les 
Sunes. northern alphabets. Each rune 

sented not only a letter, but also the word of vhici i 
was the initial ; for instance : 


C = Cene, the courageful wariior. 
Y=Yfel, wretched. 

N =Nyd, necessity. 
tV=\Vyn, joy. 

U=Ur, our. 

L = Lagu, water. 

F = Feoh, wealth. 


With these runes Cynewulf spelled out his name ; 

Then the Courage-hearted cowers when the King he hears 
Speak the words of u'rath — Him the wielder of the heavens 
Speak to those who once on earth but obeyed him weakly, 
ViTule as yet their 1 earning pain, and their rVeed, most easily 
Comfort might discover. 


Gone is then the If "msomeness 
Of the earth’s adornments 1 What to 6's as men belonged 
locked, long ago in /mke-floods. 

All the Fee on earth.' 


' Stopford Brooke’s translation, in EttHish 
Besir.m,:s lo the Eonnan Conquest. 


Utcratu7‘e fron 
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Cynewulf has many beautiful descriptions of nature, 
sometimes of nature calm and quiet and peaceful ; for 
instance ; 

When the winds arc lulled and the weather is fair, 

When the sun slimes bnghq holy jewel of heaven, 

When the clouds aie scattered, the waters subdued. 

When no stormivmd is heard, and the candle of nature 
Shines warm from the south, giving light to the many. 

Cynewulf loved tranquil days and peaceful scene.s ; 
but if he wrote the riddles which are often thought to 



cvnewulf’s riddles 

From the “ Exeter Book," in the Exeter Cathedral Library By permission. 


be his, he had not lost sympathy with the wild life of 
his ancestors on the stormy ocean. The English 
liked riddles, and this one must have been repeated 
over and over again at convent feasts and in halls at 
times of lejoicing; 



rNGLISH literature 
Someumeb 1 r.,nie do«-n from above and stir up 


[8th Cent, 
the storm- 


Thc surges, gray as the flint-stone, I hurl 

The foaming waters I dash on the rock-wall. _ 

Moves from the deep a mountain billow ; darkening, 
Onward it sweeps o’er the turbulent wild of the ocean. 
Another comes forth and, commingling, they m 

mainland ^ , 

In high, towering ridges. Loud is the call from t e 'es > 
Loud IS the sailors’ appeal ; but the rock-masses o ty 
Stand unmoved by the seafarers’ cries or the waters. 


The answer to this is “ The hurricane. ^ 

An especially beautiful poem which, if ^ ^ 

Cynewulf is certainly by a follower of him, is ca e 
the Dream of the Rood. The cross appeared to ^ t te 
tho Dream poct in a dream, — “ the choicest dream, ^ 

oftiieEood. calls it. It was “ circled with light, it was 

glittering with gems and with gold, and around it 
stood the angels of God. From it there flowed forth 
a stream of blood ; and while the dreamer gazed in 
wonder, the cross spoke to him. It told him of the 
tree being cut from the edge of the forest and made 
into the cross. Then followed the story of the cruci- 
fixion, of the three crosses that stood long on Calvary 
sorrowing, of the burial of the cross of Christ deep down 
in the earth, of its being found by sen^ants of God, w’ho 
adorned it with silver and with gold that it might bring 
healing to all who should pay it their reverence. 

Early English Poetry as a Whole. Such was the 
Early English poetry, beginning with wild exploits of 
half fabulous heroes and gradually changing under the 
touch of Christianity into paraphrases of the Bible 
stop , into legends of saints, and accounts of heavenly 
visions. It contains bold descriptions of sea and 
tempest, intermingling, as the years passed, with 
pictures of more quiet and peaceful scenes. The 
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Pte Csdmon and Cynewulf, are 
names of but two po , ‘ poems 

know, to ■, but “““il,,' eiuccrity, uud an 

there is an earnestness, an aU b 

honest, childlike love of ^^^VJ'.f.vorthy pre- 

uery near to US, Tollotved then., 

decessors of the poets 

II. Prose 

Bede (673-735). ^'^^“'/^^lirmbria °° 

Cmdmon, a boy was born m j,„gl,sh 

write one of the most famou p n 

prose. His 

called the Venerable ^ child, 

next below that J^^f Jarrow, and there he 

he was taken to the convent 

remained all his life. A J , . i^nd His educa- 
hours of prayor must bo obso-oj^. ^ 

must be cultivated; ^ the fame of the convent 

duties. He “ He found real plea- 

learning, teaching. wntmg^ ^^hs us of 

sure in the outdoor ’ to say that he especially 

his own life, he does not givmg 

liked winnowing and th calves. He was keen y 

milk to the young lambs 

alive to the affairs of ^wm p ,,,th 

werehisspecialdeh^^.^^^^^^^ oo 

his stranger guests oi 


5 
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In the different monasteries of England 
collections of valuable manuscripts, and . j. 

one of the most famous of these collections. • 
loved books, and from each of his numerous J 
to Rome he returned with a rich store of vo . 

Much of Rede’s time must have been given to 
ing, and vet, in the midst of all his varied occupations 
Eede’B this first English scholar found leisur^ 

•BTituisB. write an enormous amount. for > 
different works he produced, and thej' were rea y a 
summar>' of the knowledge ot 
his day. He wrote of grammar, 
‘rhetoric, music, medicine ; ic 
wrote lives of saints and ooni 
mentaries on the Bible indee , 
there is hardly a subject that e 
did not touch. He even wrote 
a volume of poems, including a 
dainty little pastoral, resembling 
the Latin pastorals, a contest of 
song between summer and winter, 
which closes with a pretty pic- 
ture of the coming of springtime 
“ \Yhen the cuckoo comes,” he 
hills are covered with happy blossoms, 

find pasture, the meadows are full of 

repose, the spreading branches of the trees give 
shade to the wearj', and the many-coloured birds 
sing their joyful greeting to the sunshine.” 

One day the King of Northumbria asked Bede to 
V rite a istory of England, and the busy monk began 
e wor as simply as if he were about to prepare a 
son or IS pupils. He sent to Rome for copies of 
letters and reports written in the early days when the 



MONK AT WOKK ON BOOK 
OF KILDARE 

and the cuckoo, 
says, “the 
the flocks 
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Romans ruicci the lanil ; he borrowed from various 
convents tlieir treasures of old manuscripts pertaining 
to the early times ; and he talked with men who had 
preserved the ancient traditions and legends, 

So it was that Ik-de's Ecchsiastical History, Eccleslas- 
the first histor)* of England, was written. 

When it was done, he sent it to the King, 
together with a sincere and dignified little preface, in 
which he asked for the prayers* of whoever should 
read the book — a much larger number than the quiet 
monk expected. 

With the difficulty of collecting information, no one 
could expect Bede’s work to be free from mistakes, 
although he was careful from whom his information 
came, and he often gives the name of hi.s authority. 
Bede knew well how to tell a story, and the Rcclrsins- 
ticfll History, sober and grave as its title sounds, is 
full of tales of visions of angels, lights from heaven, 
mysterious voices, and tempests that were stilled and 
fires that were quenched at the prayers of holy men. 
Here is the legend of Caidmon and his gift of song. 
Here, too, is the famous statement that there are no 
snakes in Ireland. “ Even if they are carried thither 
from Britain,” says Bede, “as soon as the ship comes 
near the shore and the scent of the air reaches them, 
they die.” 

All these books were written in Latin. That was 
the tongue of the church and of all scholars of the 
day. It was a universal language, and an educated 
man might be set down in any monastery in England 
or on the Continent, and feel perfectly at home in its 
book-room or in conversation with the monks. Bede 
was so thoroughly English, however, in his love of 
nature, his frankness and earnestness, and his devotion 
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to the people of his own land that, although he wrote 
in Ldlm, most of his works have a purely Itnglish 
Befle’a atmosphere. Me did not scorn his native 
English tongue, and even in his writing he may have 
■writuigB. more than once, though we know the 

name of one work onl}’. This was a translation of the 
Gospel of St John, and it was his last work. He knew 
that his life was near its close, but he felt that he must 

complete this translation 
for his pupils- Some one 
of them was alwa}’s with 
him to write as the teacher 
might feel able to dictate. 
The last day of his life 
came, and in the morning 
the pupil said, “ Master, 
there is still one chapter 
wanting. Will it trouble 
you to be asked any more 
questions ? ” “ It is no 
trouble,” answered Bede. 

“ Take your pen and write 
quickly. When evening had come, the boy said gently, 
„ Master, there is yet one sentence not written.” 

^ Write quickly, ’ said Bede again. “ The sentence 
IS written, said the boy a few minutes later. “It is 
we 1 , murmured Bede, and w'ith new strength he joy- 
fully chanted the Gloria; and so, in 735 , he passed 
away, the first English scholar, scientist, and historian. 

Alcmn (7357-804:). In the very year of Bede’s death, 
if we may trust to tradition. Alcuin was born, the man 
w 10 was to cair}' on English scholarship, though not 
on Emd,sL .n,l He was a monk of the convent of 

Perhaps 



A MEDIEVAL AUTHOR AT WORK 


on English soil. 

York, and was famous for his knowledge."^ 
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some of the English churchmen thought that he was 
too famous, when they knew that King Charlemagne 
had heard of his learning, and had persuaded him to 
leave his own country and come to France to teach 
the royal children and take charge of educatioQ in the 
Frankish kingdom. For fourteen years, from 782 to 
796, he spent nearly all his time at the court of 
Charlemagne. Moreover, he persuaded many other 
men who had been trained at York to leave England 
and assist him in teaching the Franks. He little 
knew how grateful the English would be in later 
years that this had been done. 

Alfred the Great, 849-901. During those years of 
Alcuin’s absence in France, there was dire trouble in 
Northumbria. King after king was slain by Danisu 
rebels ; and finally the Danes, coming from invasions, 
the shores of the Baltic, made their first attacks on 
the coasts of Northumbria. This was the beginning. 
Year after year the savage pirates fell upon the land. 
For more than three-quarters of a century the North- 
umbrians were either fighting or dreading the coming 
of their heathen foes. At the end of that time, when 
peace was made with the terrib’e invaders, Northumbria 
was a desert so far as literature was concerned. The 
Danes had struck specially at the religious houses 
because of the gold and silver vessels and ornaments 
that were collected' in them ; and not one monastery 
remained standing in all the land from the Tyne to 
the Humber. Libraries famous over Europe had been 
burned ; smoked and bloodstained ruins were alone 
left to show where men had been taught who had 
become the teachers of Europe. South of the Humber 
matters were little better ; for there, too, the heathen 
Danes had swept through and through the country^ 


c 
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Priests pronounced the words in their Latin mass 
book^, hut \er> few coukl understand the language 
and put a Latin letter into ICnglish. The only hope 
of England lay in her king. It was happy for her 
that her king was .Alfred the Great, and that this 
sovereign who could fight battles of swords and spears 
Alfreds of equal courage and wisdom in the 

ciiEtracter. warfare against ignorance. In his childhood 
he had visited Rome, perhaps spent several )'ears in 
that city. He had paid a long visit to the Frankish 
-court of Charlemagne’s son. He had seen what know’- 
ledge could do, and he meant that his own ' people 
should have a chance to learn. Then it w'as that 
France repaid England for the loan of Alciiin, for 
priests who had been taught in the schools which he 
had founded w'ere induced to cross the Channel and 
become the teachers of the English. 

There were few' English books, however, and there 
was no one to make them but this busy King ; and 
Alfred’s simply as Bede had taken up his pen 

transia- to write a history of the land, so Alfred set 
tions. work to translate books for his kingdom 

Among the books that he translated were tw’O thal 
must have been of special interest to the English 
Bede’s Ecdcsiastknl Histoiy, and a combined history 
and geograph)' of the world, written nearly five 
hundred years before Alfred’s day iSy a Spanish monk 
called Orosius. The latter had long been a favourite 
school-book in the convents ; but, naturally, a geo- 
graphy that was five hundred years old was in need 
of revision, and Alfred became not only a translator 
but a reviser. He never forgot that he w'as writing 
for his people, and whenever he came to an expression 
that would not be clear to them, he either explained 
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.it, or omitted it altogether. Whenever he could 
correct a mistake of Orosiiis’.s, lie did so. 

The Language of Alfred’s time. In one wa}' 
Alfred had not only his translations to make, but his 
very language to invent. Latin is a finished, exact, 
accurate language ; the English of the ninth century 
\vas rude, childish, and awkward, and it was no easy 
task to interpret the clean-cut wording of the Latin 
into the loose, clumsv English phrases. Nevertheless, 
Alfred had no thought of imitating the Latin construc- 
tion. The following is a literal translation of part of 
the preface to one of his books that he sent to 
Waerferth, bishop of Worcester ; 

Alfred the King bids to greet Wanfenh the bishop with loving 
words and in friendly wise ; and I bid this be known to thee that 
it very often comes into my mind what wise men there were 
formerly, both clergy and laymen ; and what blessed limes there 
tvere then throughout England ; and how kings who had power 
over the nation in those days obeyed God and his ministers, and 
they both preserved peace, order, and authority at home and also 
increased their tenitory abroad ; and how they throve both in 
war and in wisdom ; and also the holy orders how zealous they 
were both in teaching and in learning, and in all the services that 
they ought to give to God ; and how people from abroad sought 
wisdom and teaching in tin’s Land ; and how we must now get 
them from without if we are to have them. 

Confused as this is, the King’s earnestness shows in 
every word. He knows just what he means to sa}', 
and, language or no language, he contrives to say it. 
Bede’s translation of the Gospd of Sat>it John dis- 
appeared centuries ago, and this preface of King 
Alfred’s is the first bit of English prose that we 
possess. Literature had vanished from the north and 
was making its home in the south. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Another piece of 
literary and historical work we owe to Alfred, and ^ 
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that is the Aac^o SiJioii Chronicle. In almost every, 
rr.nv. nt the monk-, were accustomed to set down 
what sLCimd to ihna the most important events, such 
as the death of a king, an attack by the Danes, an 
unusually high tide, or an eclipse of the sun. One of 
these lists of events was kept at Winchester, Alfreds 
capital citv, and the idea occurred to him of revising 
this table, adding to it from Bede’s Ecclcsuxsltcal 
HzsiJtj and other sources, and making it the be- 
ginning of a progressive history of his kingdom. It 
is possible that Alfred himself did this revising, and 
it can hardly be doubted tliat he wrote at least the 
accounts of some of his own battles with the Danes. 

Death of Alfred. In 901 it w'as written in the 
Chronicle, “ This year died Alfred, the son of Ethel- 
wulf.” King Alfred left England apparently on the 
way to literary progress, if not greatness. The 
kingdom was at peace ; the Danes of the north and 
the English of the south were under one king, and 
were, nominally at least, ruled by the same law’s ; 
churches had arisen over the kingdom ; monasteries 
had been built and endowed ; schools W’ere increasing 
in number and in excellence ; books of practical 
worth had been tran.slated, probably more than have 
come dow’n to us ; the people had been encouraged 
to learn the language of scholars, yet their own 
native tongue had not been scorned, but rather raised 
to the rank of a literary language. There seemed 
ever}’ reason to expect national progress in all 
directions, and especially in matters intellectual. 

Literature during the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries. The contrar}’ was the fact. For this 
there were two reasons: (i) Alfred’s rule was that of 
one man. His subjects studied because the King 
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recjiiirctl stiuicnls. I-c?irncii men ctimc to I£ngl*to^ 
bccau.ic the Kin;j; iiuitctl them and rewarded them. 

At Alfred’s dcatlt a natural reaction set in. The 
strong will and the generous hand wore gone, the 
watchful eye of the King was closed. (2) The Danes 
renewed their attacks It almost ceased to be a question 
of any moment whether England should advance ; far 
more pressing was the question whether England 

, should exist. The 
church was in a 
low state. The 
monks did not 
obey the rules of 
their orders, and 
many of the se- 
cular clergy were 
not only ignorant 
but openly wick- 
ed. About the 
middle of the 
tenth century, the 

DEDICATION’ OF A SAXON .CHURCH 

From an old manuwipt. mOnk DuilStcin 

became abbot of 

Glastonbury^ and he preached reforms so earnestly that 
both priests and people began to mend their ways. 
Moreover, the year 1000 was approaching, and there 
was a general feeling that in that year the world Avould 
come to an end. A natural result of this feeling 
was that the church became more active, and that great 
numbers of lives of saints appeared, and sermons, or 
homilies, as they were called. 



Homuiea These homilies were not so uninteresting 
as one might think. To hold the attention 
of the people, the preachers were forced to be pictur- 
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esqiie, and they gave in minute detail most vivid de- 
scriptions of places, sa'uts, and demons about which 
they knew absolutely nothing. The saints were 
pictured as of fair complexion, with light hair and blue 
eyes. Satan was described as having dark, .aifric 
shaggy hair hanging down to his ankles. ^-1020. 
Sparks flew from his eyes and sulphurous flames from 
his mouth. The most famous writer of these homilies 
was .dElfric, abbot of Ensham. 

In the first two centuries after Alfred, the old poems 
composed in the north were rewritten in the form in 
which they have come down to us, that is, in 
the language of the south, of the West Saxons ; of old 
but little was produced that could be called 
poetry. The CJiroutclc was continued, and one or two 
bold battle-songs were inserted ; and a few rude ballads 
were composed, with little of the old alliteration, and 
with only a beginning of appreciation of rhyme. 

Glancing back over the literature of England, we 
can see that it had been much affected by the influence 
of the Celts. From the sixth century to the 
ninth, the Christian schools of Ireland were of the 
famous throughout Europe, and the Irish 
missionaries taught the religion of Christ to the North- 
umbrians. The Teutons and the Celts were not at all 
alike. The Teutons thought somewhat slowly. They 
were given to pondering on difficult subjects and 
trying to, explain puzzling questions. The Celts 
thought and felt swiftly ; a word would make them 
smile, and a word would arouse their sympathy. The 
Teutons liked .stories of brave chiefs who led their 
thegns 'in battle and shared with them the treasures 
that were won, of thegns who were faithful to their 
lord, and who at his death heaped up a great mound 
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of earth to keep his name in lasting rcmcmbra'tce. 
The Celts, too, were fond of stories, but stories that 
were full of bright and beautiful descriptions, of 
birds of brilliant colouring, of marvellous secrets, and 
of mysterious voices. They liked battle scenes where- 
in strange mists' floated about the warriors and weird 
phantoms were dimly seen in the gathering darkness. 

To say just when and where the Celtic inflnence 
touched English literature is not easy ; but, compaf'nS 
the grave, stern resolution of Beowulf , with the irnagi- 
native beauty, the gracefvd fancy, and the tender senti- 
ment of the Dream of the Rood^ -and the picturesque 
and witty descriptions of the homilies, one can but 
feel that there is something in the literature of 
English Teutons which did not come from themselves, 
and which can be accounted for "in no other way than 
by their contact with the Celts. 

"Wlliiata. SkA ISoTmaa conqiaeTS England. The 
beginnings of a noble literature had been made in 
England, but the inspiration had become scanty. 
The English writer needed not only to read something 
better than he had yet produced, but even more he 
needed to know a race to whom that “ something 
better” was familiar. In 1066, an ev'ent occurred 
that brought him both men and models ; William the 
Norman conquered England and became its king. 



CHAPTER II ■ 


TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 
THE NORMAN-ENGLISII PERIOD 

Advantages of the Conquest. Nothing better 
could have happened to England than this Norman 
conquest. The Englishmen of the eleventh century 
were courageous and persistent, but the spark of 
inspiration that gives a people the mastery of itself 
and the leadership of other nations was wanting. 
England was like a great vessel rolling in the trough 
of the sea, turning broadside to every wave. The 
country must fall into the hands of either the barbaric 
north or the civilized south. Happily for England, 
the victor was of the south. 

The Normans were Teutons, who had fallen upon 
France as their kinsmen had fallen upon England ; 
but the invaders of France had been thrown the 
among a race superior to them in manners, NomanB. 
language, and literature. These northern pirates gave 
a look about them, and straightway they began to 
follow the customs of the people u’hom they liad 
conquered. They embraced the Christian religion 
and built churches and monasteries ns if they had 
been to the manner born. They forgot their own 
language ‘and ado[)led tiiat of ITance. They inter- 
married with the Ibanks; and in a century and a 
half a new race had arisen with the bravery and 
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energy of the Xoithmen and an aptitude for even 
court'v mannei-' aiul L\en wider literary culture tb^*^ 
the I'lanks thcm-'chi''. . , 

The Struggle between the French and Englisn 
Languages. Such were the Norman conquerois o 

England. How \\ ould their coming affect the langu^t,*- 

and the litciature of the subject country? It 


three hundred years bcfoic the question w'as 


fully 


„..o.\crcd. At first the Norman spoke French, the 
Englishman spoke English, and both nations use 
Latin in the church service. Little by little, the 
Norman found it convenient to know something o 
the language spoken by tlie masses of the people 
around him. Little by little, the Englishman acquired 
some knowledge of the language of his rulers. Words 
that were nearly alike in both tongues were confused 
in pionunciation, and as for spelling — a man’s niodc 
of spelling was his private property, and he did witli 
his own as he would. It is hard to trace the history 
of the two languages in England until the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and then we find a feiv land- 
marks, In 1258 Henry III. issued his proclamation 
to the nation in English as well as in French and 
Latin. In 1300 Oxford allowed people who had 
suits at law to plead in “any language generally 
understood.” Fifty years later, English was taught 
to some extent in the schools. In 1 362, it became 
the official language of the courts and about 13SS 
John of Tievisa wiote that in all the grammar schools 
of England since the year of the Black Oeath 
349). “ childien give up Fiench and construe and 
learn in English, and have thereby advantage on one 
side and disadvantage on .anothei'. Their advantage 
is that they learn their grammar in less time than 
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children were wont to do ; the disadvantage- is tliat 
now grammar-school children know no more French 
than their left heel knows.” In 1400, the Earl of 
March offered his aid to the. king and wrote his letter 
in English, making no further apology for using his 
native tongue than the somewhat independent one, 
“ It is more clear to my understanding than Latin or 
French.” 

In this contest, three centuries long, English had 
come off victor, but it was a different English from 
that of earlier limes. Hundreds of new nouns. The new 
verbs, and adjectives had entered it, but they Enjriish. 
had been forced to wear the English garb. To speak 
broadly, verbs had adopted English endings ; adjec- 
tives had adopted English compaiisons; nouns had 
given up their case-endings and also their gender in 
great degree, for the simplest remedy for the frequent 
conflict between the English and French gender was 
to drop all distinctions of gender so far as inanimate 
objects were concerned. 

How did the coming of the Norman affect the 
literature of England ? As soon as the shock of 
conquest was somewhat past, the English uncon- 
sciously began, in the old Teutonic fashion, to look 
about them and sec what ways worthier than their 
own they could adopt. They had refused to become 
a French-speaking people, but was there anything in 
Norman literature and literary methods worthy of 
their imitation, or rather assimilation ? 

Opening of the universities, and the crusades. 
The Normans had a taste for history, they were a 
leligious people, and they thoroughly enjo}'ed storj'- 
telling. Two other influences were brought to bear 
upon the English : the opening of the universities and 
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the crusades. The hist m.uie it possible for a m-m 
to obtain an education c\en if he had no desire to 
become a priest The second threw open the treasures 
of the world. Thousands set out on these expeditions 
to rescue the tomb of Christ from the power of the 
unbclie\ers. Those who returned brought wdth them 
a w’ealth of new ideas. They had seen new' countries 
and new manners. Thej' had learned to think new' 
thoughts. 

The opening of the universities made it possible 
for chronicles to be written, not only by monks in the 
ciironi- monasteries, but by men who lived in the 
cies. midst of the events that they described. 
Chronicles w’ere no longer mere annals ; they became 
full of detail, vivid, interesting. 

Devotional books. The religious energy of the 
Normans and the untiring zeal of the preachers 
strengthened the English interest in religious matters. 
The sacred motive of the crusades intensified it, and 
books of devotion appeared, not in Latin, like the 
chronicles, but in simple, every-day English. One of 
Tiie the best knowm of these was the Onnuluni, a 
book which gives a metrical paraphrase of 
1210. the Gospels as used in the church service, 
each portion followed b\- a metrical sermon, or 
commentary. Its author kept a sturdy hold upon 
his future fame in his couplet, 

Thiss boc iss nemmnedd Orrmulum 

Forrthi thatt Orm itt worhhte. 

He was equally determined that hi.s lines should be 
pronounced pniperly, and so after every shoil \owel 
he doubled the consonant. He even gave advance 
orders to w'hoever should copy his work ; 
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And whoso shall will to write this book again another time, I 
hid him that he write it rightly, so as this book teacheth him, 
entirely as it is upon this first jiatlern, with ail such rhymes as 
here are set, with just as many words, and that he look well that 
he write a letter twice where it upon this book is written in that 
wise.t 

Anotiier of the.se book.s of devotion was the Aticren 
Rixvlc, a little prose work whose author is The An- 
unknown. Its object was to guide three 
sisters who wished to withdraw from the about’ 
world, though without taking the vorvs of the 
convent. It is almost sternly strict, but so pure and 
natural and earnest that it was deeply loved and 
appreciated. 

Romances. The Norman delight in stories and 
the new ideas given by the crusades aroused in 
the English a keen love of romance. The conquest 
itself was romantic. The chivalry introduced by the 
Normans was picturesque. It adorned the stern Saxon 
idea of duty with richness and grace. Simple old 
legends took form and beaut}'. Four great 
cycles of romance were produced ; that is, cycles of 
four groups of stories told in metre, each 
centred about some one hero. One was about Charle- 
magne, one about Alexander the Great, one told the 
tale of the fall of Troy, and one pictured King 
Arthur and his knights. This last cycle had a 
curious histor}'. Before the middle of the pj- 

twelfth century, one Geoffrey of Monmouth, ffitomnouth, 
a Welsh bishop, wrote in Latin an exceed- 
ingly fanciful History of the Kings of Britain, which 
included an account of Arthur. Wace, a French 
clerk, added to this and used it as the foundation of 


* Translated in Morley’s English H-'riicrs, iii. 
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hislon<- metriLal chronicle, Ui^'U tin Brrfons, or Btiil 
B. Ia-v', in ( I 1 ^ O 1 he .to.y of Arthur was_ thus 
( irricti tn Im.hi'c . it u.uukit*! over the Contmeii , 
\\<is snioolhed and btantilied, anti, having gained t 
stories of Launeclot and the Ht)ly Grail, rcturne to 



SIR LAUNCELOT AND A HERMIT 
Trom an illuminated MS. of J316. 


England, and was put into English verse by the 
Layamon’s English priest Layamon. He called it the 
aiiout Brut, or story of Brutus, a fabled descendant 
1206. of Hincas, who was supposed to have landed 
on the shores of England in prehistoric times. This 
cj'cle was the special favourite of the English. The 
marvellous adventures of King Arthur’s knights 
interested those who had been thrilled by the stories 
of returning crusaders ; and the quest of the knights, 
for but one glance of that Holy Cup, the Grail, was in 
full accord with the spirit of the crusades — an carthly 
journey with a spiritual gain as its object and reward. 

The A.vglo~S(ixon Chronicle, as we have seen, came 
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to an end in IIS4- The Onnnlum, the Ancvcn 
Riwli\ and the Brut all belong to the early part of 
the thirteenth centui)-. They are English in their 
feeling ; but as the years passed, French French 
romances were sung throughout the land — romances, 
in French where French was understood, in English 
translation elsewhere. One of the best liked of these 
was Khig Horn. Its story is ; 

The kingdom of Horn’s father is invaded by the 
Saracens, who kill the father and put Horn King 
and his companions to sea. King Aylmar 
receives them, and orders them to be taught after 1260, 
various duties. Of Horn he says ; 

And tech him to harpe 
With his nayles fcharpe, 

Bivore me to kerve 
And of the cupe ferve, — 

the usual accomplishments of the page. The king’s 
daughter, Rymenhild, falls in love with Horn ; and no 
wonder, if the description of him is correct : 

He was bright fo the gias. 

He was whit fo the flur, 

Rofe red was his colur. 

In none kinge-riche 
Ras non his ilichc. 

He goes in quest of adventures, to prove himself 
worthy of Rymenhild. The course of their love does 
not run smooth. King Aylmar presents a most 
eligible king as his daughter’s suitor ; Horn’s false 
friend tries to win her ; she is shut up in an island 
castle ; but Horn, in the disguise of a pilgrim, makes 
his way into the castle and wins his Rymenhild. He 
Idlls his false friend ; he finds that his mother still 
lives ; he regains his father’s kingdom ; and so the 
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tale ends. This story is thoroughly French in its 
treatment <>f woman. In lieoivtdf, the wife^ o ^ 
lord is respected .and honoured, she is her lord s fricn 
and helpmeet ; but there is no romance about t le 
matter. To picture the smile of woman as the rew^n 
of valour, and her hand as the prize of victory, '' 
left to the verses of those poets who were fami im 
with the glamour of knighthood. 

The Norman-English love of nature. This new 
race, the Norman-English, enjoyed romance, 
liked the new and the unwonted, but there was ever 
a warm corner in their hearts for nature. The dash 
of the waves, the keen breath of the northern wind, 
the coming of spring, the song of the cuckoo, die 
gleam of the daisy — they loved them all ; and in die 
Hatuie midst of the romances of knights and Saracens 
lyrics. foreign countries, they felt a tenderness 

toward what was their very own, the world of nature. 
Simple, tender, graceful little lyric poems slipped m 
shyly among the more pretentious histories, religious 
handbooks, and paraphrases. Here arc bits from them : 

Sumer is icumen in, 

Lhude sing cuccu ; 

Groweth sede, and blowelh mede, 

And springeth the wude nu. 

Sing cuccu, cuccu 1 

or this ; 

Dayes-eyes in the dales. 

Notes sweete of nyhtegales. 

Each fowl song singeth, 

or this, which has a touch of the French love ro- 
mance ; 

Blow, northemc wynd. 

Send tliou me my suetyng. 

Blow, northerne wynd. 

Blow, blow, blow ! 
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Ths Kobin Hood ballads. Not only love of nature 
but love of freedom and love of justice inspired the 
ballads of Robin Mood, many of which must have 
originated during this period, thougli probably they 
did not take their 
present form till 
much later. They are 
crude, simple stories 
in rhyme of the ex- 
ploits of Robin Hood 
and his men, and the}' 
come straight from 
the heart of the Eng- 
lishman, that bold, 
defiant heart which 

, , From a fourteentu*cenlur>* MS. 

always beat more 

fiercely at the thought of injustice. Robin and his 
friends are exiles because they have dared to shoot 
the king’s deer, and they have taken up their 
abode in “ merry Sherwood.” There the}' waylay 
the sheriff and the ” proud bishop,” and force them 
to open their well-filled purses and count out 
the gold pieces that are to make life easier 
for many a poor man. These ballads were not for 



palaces or for monasteries, the}' were for the English 
people ; and the ballad-singers went about from 
village to village, singing to one group after another, 
adding a rhyme, or a stanza, or an adventure at ever}' 
repetition. Gradually the tales of the “ courteous 
outlaw ” were forming themselves into a cycle of 
I'omance, but the days of the printing-press came too 
soon for its completion. Whether Robin was ever a 
“ real, live hero ” is not of the least consequence. 
The point of interest is that the ballads which picture 
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his adventures aie the hcc, bold expression of ibe 
sineere feelings of the Ktv^lishiiian in the earl}' years 
of his forced buhmi'.sion to Borman rule. 

Value of the Norman-English writings. The 
writings of the first two centurie.s after the Norman 
conquest arc, as a whole, of small worth. With the 
increasing number of translations, such a world of 
literature was thrown open to the English that they 
were dazzled with excess of light. Daringly, but 
half timidly, they ventured to step forward, to try one 
thing after another. No one could expect finish and 
completeness ; the most that could be looked for was 
some beginning of poetry that should show imagina- 
tion, of prose that should show power. So ended the 
thirteenth centur}’, in a kind of morning twilight of 
literature. The fourteenth was the time of the 
dawning, the century of Chaucer. 



CHAPTER III 


FOITRTEENTH CENTtlEY 
CHAUCER’S CENTURY 

England in the Fourteenth Century. The four- 
teenth century was not only the dawning of modern 
English literature, but it was the dawning of Thebegin- 
English thought. Before this time kings had 
thought how to keep their thrones ; barons thought, 
had thought how to prevent kings from becoming too 
powerful ; priests and monks had thought, sometimes 
how to teach the people, sometimes how to get the 
most possible from them ; but the masses of the 
English people never seemed to think of anything 
that was of interest to them all until about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. 

One special reason for this beginning of English 
thought was that many thousands of Englishmen had 
become more free than ever before. England had long 
been controlled by what is known as the feu- Tne feudal 
dal system ; that is, a tenure of land on con- system, 
dition of service. The cultivated portions of England 
were divided into great manors, or farms, and each 
was held by some rich man on condition of giving his 
service to the king. On these manors lived the 
masses of the people, the villeins, or peasants. They 
were obliged as part of their duty to work for their 
lord a certain number of days every j^ear, and they 
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were forbidden to leave the manor. During the 
crusades, the IokK who wont to the Holy -‘‘'t 
needed a great de.d of money, and they o eii 
allowed their tenants to give them money ’f^tca o 
sen’icc. Sometimes they sold them land. ^ 
crusades came practically to an end in the thirteenth 
century, and during the early years of the fourteent 
the peasants were already beginning to feel somewhat 
independent. 

In 133 S, the Hundred Years' War broke out 
between England and France. In I34^> 

Changed portaut battle was won at Crecy, not b) 
con^tton 37ngiish knights on horseback with swords 
peaaants. and lances, but by English peasants on foot 
with no weapons except bows and arrow's. Then the 
peasants began to say to one another, ‘‘ We can 
protect ourselves. Why should we remain on manors 
and depend upon knights in armour to fight for us ? 
Follow'ing close upon this battle was a terrible disease, 
called the Black Death, which sw'ept over England; 
When it had gone, half of the people of the land w'ere 
dead. iMany of those peasants who survived ran 
away from the manors, for now that there were so 


few workmen, they could earn high w'ages anywhere. 
Moreover, weaving had been introduced, and if they 
did not wish to do farm-work, they could support 
themselves in any city. The king and his counsellors 
made severe laws against this running aw'aj’ ; but they 
could not well be enforced, and the}- only made the 
peasants angry with all who were .richer or more 
powerful than themselves. They began to question, 
“ How are these lords any greater folk than we ? 
How do they deserve wealth any more than we? 
They came from Adam and Eve just as we did.” 
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1 he masses of the people, then, were angry witli 
the nobles and the other wealthv men. They ^ , 
were also discontented with the church. After irith the 
the Black Death there was hardlu a person 
in England who was not mourning the loss of dear 
friends. Espcciall}’’ the poor longed for the comfort 
that the church should have given them ; but the 
church paid little attention to their needs. Many of 
the clergy who received the income from English 
benefices lived in Italy, and had no further interest 
in England than to get as much from the land as 
possible. While the peasants were in such poverty, 
vast sums of money were being sent to these Italian 
priests, for fully half the land was in the hands of the 
church. The church did less and less for men, while 
the vision of what it ought to do was growing clearer. 
Thousands of these unhappy, discontented peasants 
marched up to London to demand of the The 
king their freedom and other rights and 
privileges. This was the Peasants’ Revolt issi. 
of 1381. Their demands were not granted, and the 
revolters were severely punished. 

In this century of unrest and change there were 
four authors whose writings are characteristic 
of the manner in which four classes of people prominent 
regarded the state of affairs. They were : 

( I ) “ Sir John Mandeville,” who simply accepted things 
as they were ; (2) William Langiand, who criticized 
and wished to reform ; (3) Wyclif, who criticized and 
wished to overthrow ; and (4) Chaucer, the good- 
humoured courtier, who saw the faults of his times, 
but gently ridiculed them rather than preached against 
them. 

The Voyages and Travels of Sir John Mande- 
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ville, Kt. This account of cii ,tant countries f 
peoples purport, to have been written by Sir J 
himself. He claims to be an English knight 
has often journeyed to jcrusalcm, and who pu s 



SIR JOHN MANOEVnXE ON HIS VOYAGE TO PALESTINE 
From an old MS. in the Urilish Museum. 


this volume to serve as a guide-book to those wishing 
to make the pilgrimage. The introduction seems so 
“ real that it is a pity to be obliged to admit that 
the work is probably a combination of a few travellers’ 
stories and a vast amount of imagination, and that, 
worse than all, there never was any “ Sir John.” H 
was first written in French, and then translated into 
English either in the fourteenth century or the early 
part of the fifteenth. The traveller has most marvel- 
lous experiences. He finds that in the Dead Sea 
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iron will float, whiic a feather will drop to the bottom. 
" And thc.se be thing.s against kind [nature]," says 
Sir John, lie sec.s in .Africa people who have but 
one foot. “ They go so fast that it is marvel," he 
declares, “ and the foot is so large that it shadoweth 
all the body against the sun when they will lie 
and rest themselves.” Sometimes he brings in a bit 
of science. From his observations of the A'orth Star 
he reasons that “ Men may go all round the world and 
return to their country ; and ahvaj's they would find 
men, lands, and isles, as well as in our part of the 
world.” When he touches on reiigious customs, he 
becomes especially interesting, for in the midst of the 
unrest and discontent of his age he has no fault to 
find with laws or the church ; and with all his devo- 
tion to the church, he has no blame for tho.se whose 
belief differs from his own. “ They fail in some 
articles of our faith,” is his only criticism of the 
Moslems. 

William Langland, 1330 7-1400 7 William Lang- 
land was the principal author of the Vision of Piers 
PloTvntau. The first MS. of it that is known , 

rno ViBloii 

is of 1362 ; but in the following twenty or of Piers 
thirtj' years a good many other MSS. were 
written, and most of them had additions version 
made to them. It is not known who made 
these additions, but Langland certainly was not the 
author of all of them. Very little is known of Lang- 
land save that he was probably brought up in the 
monastery at Great Malvern. He knew the lives of 
the poor so well that it is possible he was the son 
of a peasant living on a manor, and became free on 
declaring his intention to enter the service of the 
church. His, Vision comes to him one May morning 
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when, a. he sa> s, in the alliterative verse of Beoimdf, 
but in woul'. muLh moie like modern English . 


I w.ia wery forwandreil’ and went me to re=te 
Under d brode bankc, bi a homes - syde, 

And as I lay and lened, and loked on the waiercs, 

1 slombred in a slepyng ; it sownede** so men’C. 

In his dream he sees “a faire feldc full of folke. 
There are ploughmen, hermits, men who buy nnc 
sell, minstrels, jugglers, beggars, pilgrims, lords an 
ladies, a king, a jester, and many others. The}' are 
all absorbed in their own affairs, but Repentance 
pleaches to them so earnestly about their sins that 
finall}' they all \ow to make a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Truth. No one can tell them where to find the 
shrine. At last thc\’ ask Piers the Plowman to go 
with them and show them the wa}'. “If I 
plowed and sowed my half-acre, I would go with you, 
he replied^ The pilgrims agree to help him, and he 
sets them all to work. While they are working, God 
sends a pardon for them ; but a priest who sees it 
declares that it is no pardon, for it says only that 
if men do well, they shall be saved. 


This ends the vision, but Piers dreams again. “ Do 

well, do better, do best,” is the keynote of this dream. 

“Do-weu, who is moral and upright ; he 

do tetter does better who is filled with love and kind- 
do oest. lit. 

ness ; he does best who follows most closely 

the life of Christ. Finally, Piers is seen in a halo of 

light, for this leader who works and loves and strives 

to save others_ represents the Christ himself. 

, important poem tvritten in the 

old al Iterative metre of Beo-.vulf. It is an allegory, 
and there are m it such characters as Lady Meed 
^ NNcary \Niih >\andcrmg. a lirrtrtl’c. » 
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(bribcr)O. Ilob- C'^.^rdu Gible. "a\ul 

with-thinc-hancl, Sir Good-. .Y^visc-thee-beforc 

Reason. Roaso.* uvo horses ,„e. 

and Suffcr-till-I-scc-my-time. a ji„j, over 

..orios same f™" ' ts“,. - 

hard questions of life a „ Langland saw 

characteristics of the early 

the trouble and wrong oppressed them ; 

lives of the poor anc • .j ^ ^ leach and to 

i- - i'f "■>’“^*;i:’“:::;;>c:n:.tceniory rud..,., 
comfort them; changes in the 

never thought of re\o . j tl,c church, and 

laws, more earnestness and since j 

above all. an effort on tl^ P that happiness 

—and the eager ^former 1 In 1361 , 

would smile upon the "'0» appeared, the Black 

only one year before this p g^^ept over the land. 

DeL had for the sorrow 

For the second time a gr , hearts of the 

and helplessness' had what was in 

people. Langland had p ^ I,ig poem 

everyone’s thoughts. ^ niorc clearly 

was read by ’ ti^nes ; that they began to 

than ever the evils of th for 

look about them for strength to bear 

help to The strength and help 

„e,caR»dyo„th=™y>; ”M 

were being made t vVvelif was trans- Bftie. 

learned priest named Jo m ,„a"e of the 
lating the Bible into the ^^^^^sting man Until 

people. Wyclif was a g^ydent and preacher. 

he was about forty, he was q opponent of 

Suddenly he ni.p=a.=<l i» 1’"“”= 
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The poiu claimed that England 





the pope himstil * - i - ^ ,,f.ars 

had iv.t paid him ni- p.oper ^ u, 

“We need the monc\ , ’ dcclaicd W yclif,^ a«d ^ 

a people has a right to self-prcsera ation.” The kin^ 

and the clergy supported 
the bold patriot, and they 
were not at all annoye 
while he preached against 
the sins of the monks ; but 
when he was not satisfied 
with calling for the purifica- 
tion of the church, and for 
better li\es on the part of 
the clergy and the monks, 
but began to preach and 
write against transubstan- 
tiation and other doctrines, 
they were indignant. The 
authorities in England tried 
to arrest him, and the pope commanded that he be 
brought to Rome ; but still he sent his tracts over the 
length and breadth of the countiy. • He wrote no more 
in Latin, but in simple, straightforward English that 
the plain people could understand. Such is the 
English of his translation of the Scriptures. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of its language ; 



Blessid be pore men in spirit ; for thekyngdom of he\enes is 
herum Blessid ben mylde men : for thei schulen weclde the 
ertbe. Blessid ben thei that moumen : for thei schal be coum- 
fortid. Blessid be thei thathungren and thnsten after rigtnisnesse : 
for thei schal be fulfillid. Blessid ben merciful men : for thei 
schal gete mercy. Blessid ben thei that ben of dene herte : 
for thei schulen sc god ; Blessid ben pesible men ; for thei 
schulen be clepid goddis children. Blessid ben thei that siiffrcn 
persecucioun for riglitwisnesse; for the k> ngdom of heavens is hern. 
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Many churchniL'n honc.stJy believed tiiat it was 
wrong to give the Bible to those who were not sc})olars, 
lest they should not understand it aright ; and even 
more were either shocked or angry at Wyclifs daring 
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A I’OKTiON or WYCUr’S iiidle 

to criticize the teachings of the church and the lives 
of the clergy. Persecution arose against the 
preacher and his followers. He was protected outlon or 
bj' powerful friends ; but, forty-fouryears after 
his death, his grave was opened, his bones burned, and 
the ashes tossed scornfully into the river Swift. It was 
easier, however, for his opponents to fling away his 
ashes than to destroy his influence upon the people 
and upon the language. His Bible was in manuscript, 
of course, because printing had not yet been invented ; 
but it was read and re-read by thousands, and the 
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plain, strong words used by h'msdf and his assistants 
became a part of the every-day language. Morcorer, 
this translation showed that an English sentence need 
not be loose and rambling, but might be as clear and 
definite as a Latin sentence, and that English as well as 
Latin could express close reasoning and keen argument. 

GeoBrey Chaucer, 1340P-1400. While Wyclif was 
preaching at Oxford and Langland had not yet begun 
to work on his I'Vsio//, a young page was growing up 
in the house of the Duke of Clarence who was destined 
to become the prince of stor)’--tcllcrs in verse. This 
young Geoffrey Chaucer was the son of a wine 
merchant of London. He lived like other courtiers ; 
he went to France to help fight his king’s battles, was 
taken prisoner, was ransomed and set free. He wrote 
some love verses in the French fashion and translated 
some French poems, but he would have been some- 
what amazed if any one had told him that he would he 
known five hundred years later as the “Father of 
English Poetry.’’ 

1372, the young courtier had become a man 
of some respect, and the king sent him on diplo- 
matic missions to various countries, twice at least to 
Italy. The literature of Italy was far in advance of 
that of England, and now the works of Dante, Petrarch, 
mid Boccaccio lyere open to the poet diplomat. 
Finally Chaucer wm again in England; and when he 

Englishman, but like an 
Englishman who was familiar with the best that France 
and Italy had to give. 


Boccaccio Canterbury Tales. A collection of 

Cliaucer. ^ "ritten by Boccaccio was probably 
. hat suggested to Chaucer the writing of a 
similar collection. Boccaccio’s stories are told bv a com- 
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run autiicntic portrait of chal'cer 
Prom t?ie XfS. of Occ^cvc’s “ I^c lic^jirninc PrificipK ” in the British Atuscam. 


pany of friends wlio have fled from the plague-stricken 
city of Florence to a villa in the country. Chaucer 
made a plan that allowed even more varietj’, for hi.s 
stories are told bj^ a company who were going on a 
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pilgrimage to the shnnc of Ihomas a Beckct at 
Caiitcrbui \ . Itoi t ai i n I's people wcic of neatly fkc 
same rank ; but on a piigi image all sorts of folk were 
sure to meet, and llierefore Chaucer w’as perfectl} 
free to introduce any kind of person that he chose. 

Making a pilgrimage was a common thing in those 
PUgxim- da3's, and people went for various reasons . 
aecs- some to pray and make offerings to the saint 

whom thej' believed had helped them in sickness or 
trouble, some to petition for a favour, some for the 
pleasure of making a journej', and some simply because 
others were going. Travelling alone was not agreeable 
and not always safe, therefore these pilgrims often set 
out in companies, and a merry time they made of it. 
Some even took minstrels and bagpipes to amuse them 
on the road. 

The Canterbury Tales is Chaucer's best work. 


begins on a bright spring morning, when he had gone to 
the Tabard Inn in Southwark for the first stage in his 
pilgrimage to Canterbury. Just as night fell, a party 
of twentj'-nine rode up to the door of the inn, and the 
solitary traveller \vas delighted to find that they, too, 
had set out on the same errand. There 'was nothing 


sh}- or unsocial about this pilgrim, and before bedtime 
came, he had made friends with them all, and had 
agreed to join their party. A very cheerful party it 
was, and these good-natured travellers were pleased 
with Ae rooms, the stables, the supper, the wine, and 
especially with the land'ord, Harry Bailey, whom the 
poet calls a merry man.” After supper the host tells 
them that he never before saw so cheerful a company 
together at h.s mn. Then he talks about their 
journey. He says he knows well that they are not 
planning to make a gloomy time of it. 
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CHAUCER’S CENTURY 

For trewely confort ne myrthe is noon 
fo ride by tiie weye douinli as a stoon, 

he declares ; and he proposes that each one of them 
shall tell two stories going and two more returning, 
and that when they have come back, a supper shall 
be given to the one who has told the best story. 
This pleases the pil- 
grims, and they are even 
more pleased when the 
cheery landlord offers 
to go with them, to be 
their guide and to judge 
the merit of the tales. 

Then come the stories 
themselves. There are 
only twenty-five of them, 
and three of those are 
incomplete, for Chaucer 
never carried out his full 
plan. They are of all rsioRnss 

l-inrlc Tlifsrp stnripc ^rom the EllesniMe MS., which is thehejtns 

Kinds. 1 Here are stones ^.,5 „„„ dje,, „r ,i,c ci.aucer mss. 

of knights and monks ; 

of giants, fairies, miracles ; of the crafty fox who ran 
away with Chanticleer in his bag, but was persuaded 
b)' the no less crafty rooster to drop the bag and 
make a speech of defiance to his pursuers. There are 
stories of magic swords that would cut through an)' 
kind of armour, and there is a tale of “ faire Emelye,” 
the beloved of two young knights, one of whom was 
in prison and could only gaze upon her from afar, 
while the other was forbidden on pain of, death to 
enter the city wherein she dwelt. 

After the fashion of his day, Chaucer took the plots 
of his tales from wherever he might find them, but it 
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his way of tcllio" the -tories that is so fascinat 
Chaucer'B i»f; 

stylo. talking dircttly to us, for he drops in so mai > 
little confidential “asides.” “ I have told 
the company of pilgrims,” he says, “ and now it is time 
to tell you what we did that night, and after t lat 
will talk about our journey. 

S At the end of a subject he is 
fond of saying, ‘'That is al^. 
^ There is no more to say. 

He is equally confidential 
when he describes his various 


characters, as he does in th^* 
Pi'ologue before he begins h'S 

cfrvt*trfr»nit^n“ Tf C HO CaSV 



THE SQUIRE 
From the Ellesmere MS. 


stoiydelling. It was no easy 
task to describe each one of a 
large companj’ so accurately 
that we can almost see them, 
and so interestingly that wc 
are in no haste to come 
to the stories ; but "Chaucer 


was successful. He describes the knight, wlio 
had just returned from a journey, and was so eagei* 
Chaucer’s make his grateful pilgrimage that he 
charao. had set out with his short cassock still 
stained from his coat of mail ; the dainty 
young prioress, who had such perfect table-manners 
that she never dipped her fingers deep in the gravy— 
an important matter to table-mates before forks were 
in use— or let a drop fall on her breast; the sailor, 
whose beard had been shaken by many a tempest ; the 
physician, who had not his equal in the whole world 
the woman of Bath, with her “scarlet red” stockings, 
her soft new shoes, and her hat as broad as a buckler ; 
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and the gay emCidered' titbit 

.'a. r». or :s; 

and reede.” Chaucer gives us a pict 
company, but more than 
that, he shows us what 
kind of people they were. 

He tells us their faults m 
satire as keen as it is 
cood-natured. The monk 

Tikes hunting better than 
obeying strict conven 
rules, and Chaucer sa> 
of him slyly that when 
he rode, men could hear 
the little bells on his 
bridle jingle 'quite as 

'f vm;: “Ini “ 

chapel. ers eannily : 

miser, and Chaucer ^ ^ 

^hefette he^ovdde gold in special. 

Therefore n 

The two characters for 'J" ’ Oxford student, who 

pathy are the thm and th robes or musical 

would rather have books t g pr^ ^t, 

instruments ; and re wolde preche," and who 

who “ Christds Gospel ^^^j^^rrge of his parish while 
never hired some one to ^ brotherhood, 

he slipped away to live a J sympathy, 

This kecn-ej-ed poe , nature, and Chaucer’s 

c„„,d - sr-. 

he can picture a bri^ , ^ .. s,iver 

clearly that we can .. He liked May and 

dropes hangyng on the 


the parson 
From the Flle^mere MS. 
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sunshine and birds and lilies and roses. Jde I*''® 
daisy, and when he cau-^ht sight of the firs 
wrote ; 


And down on knees anon right 1 me set, 

And as I could this freshti flower I grette. 

Kneeling alw a^ s till it inclosed was 
Upon the small and soft and sweete grass. 

Death of Chaucer, 1400. Chaucer’s life 
all sunshine, but he was always sunny and 
He writes as if he knew' so many pleasant things t 
he could not help taking up his pen to tell us of them. 
His death occurred in 1 400, and that date is counte 
as the end of the old literature and the beginning o 
the new. Chaucer well deserves the title, “ Father o 
English Poetry;” but when w’e read his poems, 
forget his titles and his learning, and think of 
only as the best of story-tellers. 

We ow'e gratitude to Chaucer not only because he 
left us some delightful poems, but because he broke 
away from the old Anglo-Saxon metre and because 
he wrote in English. The Canterhiry Tales begins- 


Whan that Aprille with hise shourds soote 
The droghte of March hath perced to the roote, 
Chaucer’s And bathdd every veyne in swich licour 
language. Of which vertu engendred is the flour ; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Inspirdd hath in every holt and heeth 
The tendril croppds, and the yongd sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfd cours y-ronne, 

And smale foweles niaken melodye 
That slepen al the nyght with open eye, — 

So priketh hem Nature in hir cordges, — 

Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages. 

This is w'ritten in the 5 -beat line, which gives more 
freedom than the 4-beat line of Beowulf. Alliteration 
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is not employed to mark the accented syllables, but 
only to ornament the verse. Chaucer used many 
French words and often retained the French endings ; 
but he used them so easily and so appropriately that 
they seemed to become a part of the language. 
Another service and an even greater one he rendered 
to the English tongue. People in different parts of 
England spoke in English, to be sure, but in widely 
differing dialects. Chaucer wrote in what is known 
as the London variety of the Midland dialect, and his 
work was so good and so well liked that it had a 
powerful influence to fix the language ; that is, to make 
his writings and his vocabulary models for the authors 
who succeeded him. 



CHAPTER lY 


nrrEENTH cektub's 

THE PEOPLES CENTURY 

The imitators of Chaucer. Chaucer’s poetry wbs 
so much hcUer than auy that had preceded it tia 
the poets who lived in the early part of the fifteen 
century made many attempts at imitation. They " 
not very successful. Chaucer wrote, for instance ; 

The bisy larkd, messager of day, 

Salueth in hir song the morwe gr ay ; 

And fiery Phccbus risclh up so brigbtc 
That al the orient laugheth of the lighte, 

And with his stremes dryelh in the grevcs 
The silver droppds bangyng on the leves. 

One of Chaucer’s imitators wrote ; 

Ther he lay to the larke song 
With notes newe, hegh up in the ayr. 

The glade morowe, rody and right fayr, 

Phebus also casting up his bemes, 

The begbe hylles gilt with his stremes, 

The syluer dewe upon the herhes rounde, 

Ther Tydeus lay upon the grounde. 

The best of these imitators was a king, James I of 
James 1 Scotland, who was captured by the English 

iand,°'^ ^ eleven, and was 

1394 - 1437 . kept a prisoner in England for nearly nine- 
teen years. During bis captivity be feb in love with 
cs 
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a member of the royal house, and to her he wrote the 
tender verses of The King's QnahT He describes his 
loneliness as follows : 

Bewailing in my chamber thus allone, 

Despeired of all joye and remedye, 

For-tirit of my thogbt, and wo begone, 

Unto the wyndow gan I walk in hye, 

To se the warld and folk that went forby ; 

As for the tyme, though 1 of mirthis fude 
Myght have no more, to luke it did me glide. 

He catches sight of the princess walking in the garden. 

The fairest or the freschest younge floure 
That ever I sawe, methought, before that houre. 

He gazes at her ; then, 

And in my hede I drew rycht hastily, 

Ant eft sones I lent it out ageyne, 

And saw hir walk that verray womanly, 

With no wight mo, bot only women tueyne. 

Than gan I studye in myself and soyne, 

Ah ! suete, are ye a warldly creature, 

Or hevinly thing in likeness of nature ? 

So it is that the captive king wrote his love, with a 
frank, admiring imitation of Chaucer, but so simply and 
so naturally that he is more than a name on a printed 
page ; and it is really a pleasure to know that the 
course of his love ran smooth, and that he was finally 
allowed to return to his kingdom with the wife whom 
.he had chosen. This seven-line stanza was not 
original with him by any means, but because a king 
had used it, it became known as “ rhyme royal.” 

Sir Thomas Malory. Tliis century began and 
ended with royalty, for in its early j'car.s we have King 
James of Scotland, and toward its end we have King 
^ Quire, or book. 
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Arthur of Rritair,. Sir Thomas lilalory— of whom 
little is known— rote the Moric d' Arthur a » ^ 

Morte tion of the (-)ld stories of King * t 
d-^har, full, more simple, and mo ^ 

i47o! beautiful than ever. “ Thys noble^ and Jo\ - 
ous book,” Caxton called it when he put it into pti 
At the close of Arthur’s life he bids, accordm,^ ^ 
Malcrr-, “ Syr Bedwere ” to throw the sword Excah 
into the lake. Syr Bedwere obeys. Then says to 
author ; 


He tbrewe the stverde as farre in to the water as he myg 
&. there cam an arrae .and an handc aboue the water and , 

& caught it and so shake it thryse and braundysshed, an t e 
vanysshed awaye the hande wyth the swerde in the water. . 
Than syr Bedwere toke the Kyng vpon his backe and so wente 
wyth hym to tltat water syde, & whan they were at the water sj n 
euen fast by the banke honed a lytyl barge wyth many fayrladi^ 
in hit, S; emange hem al was a quene, and al they had blac 
hoodes, and al they wepte and shryked whan they sawc El"® 
Arthur. “ X ow put me in to the barge,” sayd the kyng, nnd so 
he dyd softelye. 


The age of arrest. The fifteenth century is some- 
times called the “ age of arrest ” because it is not 
No great marked by any great literary tvork like that 
literature of Chaucer. There are good reasons why 
^ no such work should have been produced. 

First, the greater part of the century was full of war- 
fare. The Hundred A'ears’ War did not close until 
1453, snd there was hardly time to sharpen the battle- 
axes and put new strings to the bows before another 
M ar which had far more effect on the peace and wel- 
fare of the country-folk of England broke out. and 
did not come to an end until 1485. This was the 
W ar of the Ro.ses which was fought between the sup- 
porters of rival claimants to the English throne. Some- 
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times one side had the advantage and sometimes the 
other ; and whichever party was in power put to death 
the prominent men of the opposing party. Second, 
there was t.ot only no rest or quiet in the kingdom for 
great literar> oroductions, but at least half of the 
nobles, the people of leisure, were killed in the terrible 
slaughter. Third, tlte church, which paid no taxes, 
owned so much of the land that the whole burden of 
taxation had to be borne by only a part of the people. 

Poor in literature as this century of fighting was, 
there were two reasons wh)' it was good for the 
“common folk.” In the first place, knight- (jainofthe 
hood was becoming of less and less value, common 
partly because of the increasing use of gun- 
powder, but even more because the English had at 
last learned that a man encased in armour so heavy 
that he could hardly mount his horse without help 
was not so valuable a soldier as a man on foot with a 
bow or a battle-a.xe. In the second place, war could 
not be carried on without money, and money must 
come by vote of the House of Commons, which re- 
presented,- however poorly and unfairly, the masses of 
the people. If the king and his counsellors wished to 
obtain money, they were obliged to pay more attention 
than ever before to the desires of the people. 

Ballads. It was from the common folk that the 
most interesting literature of the century came, the 
ballads. ■ An age of turmoil and unrest was, as has 
been said, no time for elaborate literary work, but the 
flashes of excitement, the news of a battle lost or a 
battle won,' the story of some brave fighter returning 
from the war — all these inspired short, strong ballads. 
Of course there had been many ballads before then, 
especially those of Robin Hood, but the fifteenth was 
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the special centur)- of the ballad, the time when 
strong undercurrent of this poetry of the peop c ca 
most conspicuously to the surface, -bio one m 
who composed these ballads, but the wording s o\\ 
that many of them came from Scotland, anc^ were 
inspired by the wild forays that were continua y 
Chevy taking place between the Scots an ^ 

Chase. English who dwelt near the border line o 
the two countries. The most famous of all the Bor cr 
ballads is that of Chevy Chase, which begins : 

The I’ersd out of Northomberlondc, 
and a vowe to God inayd ho 
That he wold himte in the mountayns 
off Chyviat within days thre 
In the magger of doughte Dogles, 
and all that ever with him be. 

Tho marts ^ ballad is not merely a story told m 
of a rhyme ; it has several distinctive marks : 
haiiad. plunges into the tale without a 

moment’s delay. There is not a shade of Chaucer’s 
leisurely description. Chevy Chase does not even 
stop to explain who the two heroes, Percy and 
Douglas, may be. 

(2) It does something and says something. Every 
word counts in the story. We know from their deeds 
and words what the ballad people think, but “ He 
longed strange countries for to see,” or he “ fell in love 
with Barbara Allen, is about as near a description of 
theit thoughts as the ballad ever gives. 

(3) H is very definite. If people are bad, they are 
very bad ; and if they are good, the^^ arc very good. 
“Ali-son Gross” is “the ugliest witch in the north 
countric. 1 he bonny maiden is the fairest flower of 
all England. Colours are bright and strong : 
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lui: rjiNirRY 

O !' r. her Jix'iiih 

Am! ntre l:cr <hccl.^ ; 

> k.ir, i iMr va* her vciloM- b.nr, 

WJ'Crefiii ihe iril liUidc lirecji,. 

Cr<;npat!'-n»s r»rc nf the <>iinpics{ ; the inaidcis h.i-- a 
milk-white han'i. her ci^cek-; an.- red a^ a ro-if, aiu! her 
Cj/es are hkfc as' the ■'kj,*. 

(4) The metre is almost ahva_vh 4, 3, 4, 3 ; tiiat is, 
the tir-t and third lines enntaia four accented syllables, 
th.c sccojifi anti fourtli cottt.airi three. The second and 
fourth lifie.s rhyme, sometitnes the first arifi tiiiixl also. 
The final syllable often receives an accent even when 
there would be none in pro^e. 

(5) MoT of the ballads show the touch of the Celt. 
Tiicre arc weird stones of the rcliirn >>( fjhnstly lovers ; 
there are fascinating little gleams of fairyland, of 
beauty and of happiness, but often with a .shade of 
s.idness or lonclinc.ss, the unmistakable mark of the 
Celtic nature, that could turn from smiles to tears in 
llie fiashing of a moment. 

O jarcetly J.aiiK the blackbird 
Tliat sat upon the tree : 

15ul saircr Rrai I-amUin 
When be was condemned to dee. 

We do not know wlio composed tl:c older ballad.s. 
Indeed, each one seems to have grown up almost like 
a little epic. The giccman wandered from compoai- 
villagc to village, singing to groups of listeners, tionof tho 
who.se rapt cagernes.s was his inspiration, l ie 
sang his .song again and again, each time adding to it 
or taking from it, according to whether his invention 
nr his memory weic the better. Moreover, tlieie was 
no private owner.sliip in ballad land. .Any ballad was 
welcome to a line or a stanza from any other. Little 
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by little the song grew until finally its form 
or less fixed b\ the coming of the printing-pr -• 
Mystery plays. The fifteenth century 
time when the m>ster\ or miracle play "as a 
This kind of pla\- originated in the attemp s 
clergy to teach the people, and was common 



A M\STER\ PLW AT CO\ ENTRY 
From an oW print 


Continent long before the coming of the Normans to 
England There w ere few books and few- who could read. 
Therefore the clergy conceived the idea of acting i" 
the church short plays presenting scenes from 
Bible. To gue loom for more people to hear, the 
play was soon perfoimed on a platform m the church- 
} ard Gradually the acting was given up by the 
priests and fell into the hands of the parish clerks ; 
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then into those of the guilds, or companies of trades- 
men, for long before the fifteenth century the men of 
each craft had formed tliemselves into a guild. Slowly 
the plays became cycles, each cycle following 
Cycles. Bible stor)' from Genesis to the end of the 

Gospels, sometimes to the Revelation. Each guild 
had in charge the presentation of one story or more. 
The acting was no longer in the churchyards, but at 
different convenient stations in the town. The stage 
was a great two-story or three-story wagon called a 
pageant. An important part of the scenery was “ hell 
mouth,” represented by a pair of widely gaping jaws 
full of smoke and flames, into which unrepentant sin- 
ners were summarily hurled and from which Satan 
issued to take his part in the drama. The plays 
were alwa)'s acted in biblical order. When one play 
was ended, the pageant moved on, leaving the place 
free for the next play, so that a person remaining at 
an}' one station could see the whole cycle. 

To modern ideas there are some things in these 
plays that seem irreverent ; for instance, the seeming 
representation of God the Father on the irreverence, 
stage. In one of the plays of tlie creation He is made 
to say familiarly : 

Adam and Eve, this is the place 
That I have graunte you of my grace 
To have your wonnyng * in ; 

Erbes, spyce, frute on tree, 

Beastes, fewles,” all that ye see. 

Shall bowe to you, more and myn.^ 

This place hight paradyce, 

Jleie shall your joys begynne, 

.And > f that \ e be wyse, 

Fiom th>s Ihair'' ye nevei t«ynne.“ 

’dwelling. = fowls. “ great and sin.-ill. 

■* need. ‘ depart. 
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Again, wlien the angels apjjear to the shepherds to 
sing of peace on earth, one of the shepherds says, “ I 
can sing it as well as he, if you will help ; ” and he 
tries to imitate the heavenly song. 

The makers of the mystery plays knew as well as 
the writers of homilies that if the attention of the 
Comical people was to be retained, there must be 
scenes. amusement as well as instruction, and there- 
fore they did not hesitate to introduce comical scenes. 
The antics of Satan were made to provide a vast 
amount of amusement ; and even more respectable 
scriptural characters were impressed into the service of 
making fun to gratify the demands of the spectators. 
After Noah has built his ark, he requests his wife to 
come into it, but she objects. Noah ought not to 
have worked on that ark one hundred years before 
telling her what he was doing, she says ; at any rate, 
she must go home to pack her belongings ; she does 
not believe it will rain long, and if it does, she will 
not be saved without her cousins and her friends. 
She is finally persuaded to enter the ark. At last the 
door is closed, and Noah might well offer up a prayer 
of gratitude or sing a hymn of praise for the safety of 
himself and his family ; but, instead, he proceeds to 
give most prosaic directions to his sons to take good 
care of the cattle, and to his daughters-in-law to be 
sure to feed the fowls. 

With all their crudeness, these plays are often gentle 
and sympathetic. Joseph watches over Mary most 
Tender- lovingly. “ My daughter,” he tenderly calls 
ness of the her. .At the crucifixion John’s words of 
plays comfort to the sorrowing mother are verj’ 
touching. “ My heart is gladder than gladness itself,” 
says i\Iary Magdalene at the resurrection. Such were 
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the plays that pleased the people; for they were 
cimnil childlike warm-hearted, ready to be amused, 
with lh=’,-.,des. jesting, and »c«ed 
sacred things with familiar.ty, but with no conscious 

irreverence. but ule meLval 

“JnllTn'o a^d a.nse^en. sdenid 

not be agreeably j,, England these 

Miracle plays ‘miracle p 

plays were more freque dramas based 

this name was appUe legends of saints or 

not upon bibhcalscenes,^ind with 

rnX;forinstance....^^^^^^^^ 

from the life of Christ, i e miracle • it also leads 

the legends of the heiPine like a 

to a third 

introduces abstract a morality the characters 

Wrath and ^nv) , amusement was in 

were the virtues an ^ character, the 

them was made b} t fashion 

Vice who pUyed ‘"a. Brs, sight, the 

of the clown or fool o c especially when corn- 

morality seems dreary rea action of the 

pared with the ho-ever. to one 

mystery. There is n mindful of how 

who reads between the lines 
intensely real the ^‘oty wn^o dtose^^ 

listened to it in t E^erpnan, which was taken 

best of the moralities rieath God’s messenger, 

from the Dutch In «” to make the 

is sent to bid the merry > _ds for a respite, he 

long journey. L may go with 

offers a bribe, he begs that som 
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him. “ Yea, yf ony be so hardy,” Death replies. Then 
Everj man in sore distress appeals to Fellowship to 
keep him comjiatn-. 

For no man that is lyrwnge to daye 
I ^\ill not go that lothe journaye, 

replies Fellowship. Kindred refuse the petition. Good 
Lleeds would go with him, but Everjunan’s sins have 
so weighed her dowm that she is too weak to stand." 
At last Knowledge leads him to confession. He does 
penance and starts on his lonely pilgrimage. One by 
one, Beauty, Strength, Honour, Discretion, and his 
Five Wits forsake him. Good Deeds alone stands as 
his friend, and says sturdil}’" with renewed strength, 

“ Fere not, I W'yll speke for the.” Everj'man descends 
fearfully but trustfully into the grave. Knowledge 
cries, “ Nowe hath he sufiVed that we all shall endure ; ” 
and the play ends with a solemn prayer ; 

And he that hath his accountc hole and sounde, 

Hye in heven he shall be crounde, 

Unto whiche place God brjmge tis all thyder 
That we may hwe body and sonic togyder. 

This is not amusing, but it is far from being dull. 
With the simple stage setting of four centuries ago, 
the realistic grave, and the ghastly, ashen-grey figure 
of Death, it must have thrilled and solemnified the 
hushed listeners as neither play nor sermon could do 
in later generations. 

Introduction of printing into England, 1476. In 
the last quarter of the century' there w'ere two notable 
events that were destined to do more for the masses 
of the people than anything that had preceded them." 
The first of these everrts was the introduction'of print- 
ing into England. Through these centuries of the 
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beginning of literature, plays, homiiios, p 
lerrgthy Lok, of prose had all bee,, cop,cd by h P " 

on parclimeiit or vcllufn. Pruituig ' lO", ' .r ,|, 

was a German invention of about ' •* f ; 

century; and there are many «ho th,nk thrt 



CAXTOK rKFSENTED TO EDW ARO 
^ Earl Rivers giving the book to the King, whi e 

“blocfcbooks” cheap picture books j ^ con- 

hea^y paper from wooden 

"'tained text also, slightly preced c -in English- 

- Foriunately tor English book lovers “ 
wrnim man named William ax j-g^gsted in 

' living in the Low Countries,^ 

"'the wonderful new art, an p r.i^gj-rade. He 

in type-setting and all the other detai s 


The first 

printed 

English 

hook, 

prohahly 

1474 . 
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was not only a keen business man, who thought money 
could be nn.lc b)' printing, but he was also a man 

of literary taste and ability, 
and the first English book 
that he printed was 
a translation of his 
own, called The 
Rccuycll of the His- 
ioryes of Troyc. He 
wrote triumphantly to a 
friend that his book was 
“ not written with pen and 
ink as other books be.” 

1474- Two 
years later, he and his press 
came to England, and there 
iiSSr^l printed volume after vol- 
ume. The Canicrhnry Tales, 
Malory’s Morte d' Arthur, 
yEsop’s Fables, and in all 
about one hundred volumes 





ALMONRY. WESTMINSTER, WHERE 

WAS cAXTON’s PRINTING oFucE camc from his press. 

In the simple, primitive 
fashion of the fifteenth century, which ascribed 
to Satanic agencj' whatever was new or mysterious, 
there were many people in England who looked 
upon Caxton’s magical output of books as unques- 
De^ease tionably the work of the devil ; but the 
price of press was still kept busy, and the price of 
books. books became rapidly less. Before Caxton 
began to print, they were enormously expensive. A 
library of twenty or thirty volumes was looked upon 
as a rare collection j and it was no wonder, for the 
usual rate for copying was a sum equal to-day to nearly 
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half a crown a page. Se\en or eight pounds would 
have purchased any imntcd bonk in lliobc days, so how 
amared would Caxton ha\e been if he could hare 
looked forward to 1911 and seen a copy of his 
edition of Malory’s Mortc d'Arihn) sold for nearly 
£S,500 ! 

Signs of Progress. England was not so wildly 


{ ^ fpinttid £>i mnpovslto hpr ong ] 

I p|fcsoUfi3oanad)ajx»ni£:ni0i?.Dc5D£{Jiljn)u»xift ’ 
] ' ^ a£ut tije fcinic d;i5s pfe(ci fettn: \3!3fjj£l;e ' 

I'k tai vtiel a«D aulp ©rtca/Uite Ijpni ws r«t tomCtnio; 

I ^ n^ljtcr tn to ftie alntancrt^attis tc«D an?),^c £f;al 

[ ■ ^spucri^igocDJltejK .*.• 





CA\TON*S AmFRTlSEMENT 
From the Bodlenn Libnrj, Oxford (l)y permission). 


enthusiastic over literature that everj^ tradesman or 
even every noble who could command a few pounds 
hastened to purchase a book ; but the mere Effect of 
fact that there were books for sale at a price 
lower than had been dreamed of before was Eneiand. 
a hope and an inspiration. It was easier to see books, 
to borrow them, to know about them ; and little by 
little the knowledge filtered down through the various 
classes of people, until that one printing-press at 
W estminster had given new thoughts and new hopes 
to thousands. 


F 
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New thoughts were coming from yet another source. 
C'oUimhus had di^cu\ered what was supposed to be a 
shoitei waj to India; Vasco da Gama had 
discover- rr-undcd Africa; hundreds had gazed with 
\\ ide-open ej’es upon the ship of the Cabots 
as it sailed from the English wliarfs, and had followed 

the “Grand Admiral” 
as he walked about 
the streets on his re- 
turn, with all the 
glory of his dis- 
coveries about him. 
No one yet suspected 
that he had landed 
on the shores of a 
continent, but it was 
enough to hear the 
sailors’ stories of 

strange plants and 

animals and people. 

Who could say what 
other marvels might 

A PRINTING-PRESS OF ABOUT 1510 Ijg discovcrcd ? 

Then came the end of the century. The homes ol 
the masses of the people had made small addition of 
Thepeopio comfort ; the noble treated the peasants 

and tie who Still lived on his land with perhaps 

century. increase of respect; but for- all that, 

the fifteenth century was marked by the increasing 
importance of the common people. They had shown 
their prowess in fighting ; they held more firmly the 
money-bags of the kingdom ; the ballads were theirs ; 
the mt’stery plays were theirs ; the new art of printing 
would benefit them rather than the wealth}- nobles ; 
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the discovery of America would be to their gain and it 
was already a stimulus to their intellect and then 
imagination. The sixteenth century was at hanc , and 
men had a right to expect from it such a display o 
universal intellectual ability as England had neve 


known. 



CHAPTER V 

SIXTEENTH CENTCrRT 

RENAISSANCE AND EARLY ELIZABETHANS 

Revival of learning in Europe. For three hundred 
years after the Norman Conquest, English writers 
Tiie were inclined to follow French models. Then 

poaiti^ came Chaucer, who, thoroughly English as 
of Italy, he was, retold Italian stories, and was for 
some years greatly influenced by Italian literature. 
Italy was looked upon as the land of knowledge and 
light, and it was the custom for Englishmen who 
wished for better educational advantages than Oxford 
or Cambridge could afford, to go to that countrj’ to 
stud}- in some one of the great universities. 

Italian scholars were deeply interested in the 
writings of the Greeks and Romans. For many years 
The Ke- they had been collecting ancient manuscripts, 
naiseance. g^d in 1453 an event occurred which brought 
more of them to Italy than ever before. This event 
was the capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 
Constantinople had been the home of many Greek 
scholars, who now fled to Italy and brought the 
priceless manuscripts with them. Then there was 
study of the classics indeed. jNIore and more students 
went from other countries to Ita!}-. I\Iore and more 
copies of those manuscripts were carried to different 

parts of Europe. Among the ancient writings was 
8 * 
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• c.'i ( nrcfullv finished that every 

felt a new sense of been slow and 
as if in the years got y fearless in their 

stupid. Nou. they became 

thought. 1 hey were eager o ’ ^ j t a name 

stand. This movement was so ^"^NeTBirth for 
was given to i. the ‘‘l^-atssance^- 

people felt as tf a t^w ,,iUe. In 

Renaissance _ did not sculpture and 

Italy, the minds ^ investigation of 

painting; England, toward religion and 

1 religious teachings , ni g 

'“„d iuduence that "S. 

was the 'jso'rbm now that the 

Columbus died in 15° > ^.r,lnrer after loiow- 

wap had bee,, poinmd ouhone eapieter^af , 

another crossed the w es western 

America traa rom.ded and fou^d to be a cast 

continent. North Americ boldly to find 

islands, people thought ; an .. North-west 

a channel through ^;"’’ °.f;2 ;vent around the 

Passage.” thfworld was much larger than 

world ; and, behold, wonder of Theteaou- 

had been the minds of men. there 

this had faded fiom „vprv for Coper- cus. 

came another amazing ^discote^ the centre of the 

nicus declared, tn 
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uniscrsc ; it i- only a satellite of the sun.” Ihis 
uot accepted .A once as truth, but the mere suggcsti 
of it bio.Mieiit a men’s thoughts. There was gon 
reason why the world should begin to awake. 

Henry VIII and the men about bim. The in- 
fluence of the Renaissance was not strongly feb m 
England before the time of Henry VIII, who came to 
the throne in r 309. Arownd bim centred the litera 
tiirc of the early part of the century. Indeed, c 
himself attempted verse more than once. 
iL’ith Good Couipmty is ascribed to him. 

Pastime with good company 
I love, and sh,all until 1 die, 

Gruche who lust ' but none deny, 

So God be pleased, so live will 1. 

For my pastance,- 
Hunt, sing, and dance, 

' My heart is sett ; 

All goodly sport 
For my comfort, 

\Vho shtdl me let bi 

Henry VIII was no great poet but he liked litera- 
joimSkei- liked to appear as its patron, 

ton, atjont His early tutor was one of the most prominent 
literar)' men of the day, the poet John 
Skelton. Skelton says : 

The honor of Englond I lernyd to spelle 
In dygnite roialle that doth excelle. 

Skelton was a fine classical scholar, and was perfectly 
able to write smooth, easily flowdng verses, but he de 
liberatcly chose a rough, tumbling, headlong metre 
He hated Cardin.-il Wolsey, and of him he wrote ; 

* gindge nhobo will. s pastime. 


^ himler. 
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So he dothc vndermyndc, 

And suche sleyghtes dothe fynde, 

That the ICynges myndc 
By hym is subuerted, 

And so streatly coarted 
In credensynge his tales. 

That all is but nutshales 
That any other sayth : 

He hath in him suche fayth. 

Little woader is it that Wolscy cordially returned the 
poet’s dislike. 

This harsh, scrambling metre Skelton knew how to 
adapt to more poetical thoughts. His best known 
poem is on “ Phyllyp Sparowc,” the pet bird of a 
young schoolgirl. It is of the mistress that he 
writes ; 

Soft and make no din, 

For no\y I will begin 
To have in remembrance 
Her goodly dalliance 
And her goodly pastaunce 
‘ So sad and so demure. 

Behaving her so sure, 

With words of pleasuie 
She would make to the lure 
And any man convert 
To give her his whole heart. 

Skelton was a witty man, and many of the " good 
stories ” of his day were ascribed to him. It is easy to 
see how Henry VIII would be influenced influence 
even as a child by the careless boldness, ofSketton. 
poetical ability, and rollicking good nature of this man 
who was as brilliant as he was learned. No one 
knows how much of Henry's interest in poetry was 
due to the guidance of his tutor. Elizabeth closely 
resembled her father, and must have been influenced 
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by his lo\e of htciatuu U may be that ue owe 
some generous pait of tlic hterarj' gloiy of the 
Elizabethan age to the half-forgotten John Skelton 
with his " jagged ' rhj mes 

Sir Thomas More, 1478-1535. Another friend of 
Henry VIII was Sir Thomas More Sir Thomas was 



SIR THOMAS MOKE , 1478-1535 


so learned that w’hen he 
was hardly more than a boy 
he could step upon the 
stage in the midst of a 
Latin play and make up a 
part foi himself; and he 
was so wittj' that his im- 
piOM/ed jests would set the 
audience into peals of laugh- 
ter. A few years after Henry 
came to the throne ^lore 
WTote the lives of Edward V 
and of Richard III, and this 


, , "3S tne tirst English histori- 

ca work that w'as well arranged and written in a 
dignified stj Ic The little book by w'hich he is best 

1 ',^ u English, was written in 

Latin, first pubhshed in Flanders, and had a Greek 
utopia. title, or "nowhere.” This describes a 

to be Tn otight 

nlued ac H I'tnd everything was 

valued according to its real worth. Gold w4 less 

useful than iron, theiefnrf. fi,» i ■ - 

, uieieiore the chains of criminals 

were made of gold Kings ruled, not fo eir 

own glory but for the sake of their peoplL No 

one was idle, and no one was ov erw orked War was 

undertaken only fo: self-defence, or to a d 0^0 

nations against invasion. This book is interc" rinr^S 
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only because it pictures what so brilliant a 

Sir Thomas More thought a ^ 

because it proves that people were thinkin^ ^Mth 
boldness and freedom that would not be suppressed 
In many respects More proved to be a true - 

for some of the laws that he suggested became long 
aero a oart of the British constitution. 

'’Religious questioning. In Utopia every man was 

allowed to follow whatever religion "f 

This question of religion, whether o obey the diur h 
implicitly or to decide matters of faith o ones self. 

was dividing Germany discussion in 

England. Many W;* L 

many others were inclined » 

changed greatly 

day,- and an Enf..^r.rr 
William Tyndale was determined th 
Bible should be g'-" » ‘-= ^a’;: S." 

language Of their own opposed him, 

my life, he said to ^ the 

“ere many years I will cause thou 

plough shall know England to make 

dost.” There was n therefore Tyndale went 

his translation, as he said, and thc.etore ^ 

to Germany, and i" ' S a S 

Utmost secrecy an English rnerchants tionoftuo 

Alrm T,s, «,„»<■ Some f t“nd S- 

paid for the SS' 

their way all over the j was 

Kings opposition i .y .jale’s direction and 

afterward translated under xy 
partly by Tyndale himse 
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Not more than two years after Tyndale’s New 
Testament was printed, Henry became bent iipo» 
securing a di\ orce from his wife, but the pope refuse . 
Then Henry declared that he himself was the head of 
the church in England. Parliament was submissive, 
the English clergy were submissive, and in 1534 *-^'^ 
Church of England separated from the Church of 
Rome. Whoever believed that the authority of the 
separa- pope was superior to that of the King was 

tion of declared a traitor. Prominent men were not 

suffered to hold their own opinions in quiet , 

^ ^ and among those who were dragged forward 
Rome. and compelled to say under oath whether 

1534. they accepted Henry as the head of their 

church was Sir Thomas More. He was too honour- 
able and truthful to assent to what he did not 
Death of believe ; and King Henry, who had claimed 
^omas great admiration and affection for him, 

More. straightway gave the order that he should 
be executed. Tyndale, too, Henry had pursued even 
after his withdrawal to the Continent. Such was 
the treatment that this patron of literature bestowed 
upon two of the three or four best writers of English 
prose that lived during his reign. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, about 1503-1542, and Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, about 1517-1547. At King 


Sir 

Thomas 

Uoie. 


Henry’s court there were two men in whom every 
one who met them was interested. The elder was 
Sir Thomas Wyatt. He was a learned man, he 
spoke several languages, he was a skilful diplomatist 
and statesman. He was also a man of most charming 
manners, and was exceedingly handsome. The 
younger was the ICarl of Surrey. These two men 
were warm friends, and they were both interested in 
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pJetrjI Both knew well the Greek and Latin and 
Lian literatures; they appreciated not onb 

freedom of thought and l^'^lSh the 

Renaissance, but The classical was written. 

Italian poetry as rarefulness that same love 

Why should not that same ’sayin<T it in the 

for not only saying a good ^ J questioned, 

best way, be followed A die Italian sonnet, a 

They were specially 'f J^aLt care .ue 

form of verse that needs g u„rnes sonnet. 

and accuracy °‘'.^’'‘‘^"“^Traccents the ending of the 

the number of mes and_^f^accents.^^^^^^^^ 

octave, the first eigh summing up of the 

sestet, the ast six, brought to England, not 

thought at the end. Renaissance, but the 

the glow and bnlhanc) „„p,cition had definite 
realization that ^^as not enough, but 

requirements, that tlie « thought was presented 

that the form m which the tno « 
was also of importance. Eng. 

Surrey introduced another fo™ 

T^tt TaTin this style that he trans- sWo 
verse. It wa ^mid, smoothly p^wisned 

lated two books o tn appreciation ib67. 

and easily, and with a ^f form, but of the 

not only of the classical beauty 

beauty of thought and descnp i^ • -s 

These two men could r bis favour and _ his 
courtiers without Eoned on some trivial 

disfavour. Wyatt was ,,.^s beheaded on 

charge more than once, ^ Por years their 

a groundless accusation o i,-oroneofMilw''’s> 

1 For a sonnet of Sir PhiHl. Siancy’., ^ec page 
see page i6o. 
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wntinj;s were p:i.'..',e!l from one to another in manu- 
script, for It would ha\e been thought great lack of 
taste and dciicac)' to allow one’s poems to be printed ; 
and not until ten years after Surrey’s death did they 
come out in print. The book in which they 
p-Ppeared is known as Totters Miscellany, a 
lany. collection of short poems which was published 
1557 . in 1557. This book is interesting, but it is 
rarely pleasant reading. It has not a touch of 
humour. The poets wrote of the wretchedness and 
mutability of the world. The love-poems were 
especially doleful. The lover complains — “ com- 
plains is the favourite word — of his lady’s absence ; 
he laments ' how impossible it is to find quiet ” in 
his love. \ et even on so lugubrious a subject as 
The lover complaineth the unkindness of his love," 
Wyatt is beautiful and graceful. He writes : 


My lute, awake ! perform the last 
Labour that thou and 1 shall waste ; 

And end that I have now begun : 

And when this song is sung and past, 

My lute, be still, for I have done. 

Masques and Interludes. While Skelton was 
preparing the way for satire, while Tyndale and Sir 
Thomas More were writing e.xcellent prose, ivhile 
\\yatt and Surrey were teaching English poets not 
only how to write sonnets and blank verse, but also 
at the form of a poem should be as carefully 
watched as the outhne and colouring of a picture, the 
drama was not forgotten. Mystery and morality plays 
flourished, but these were not sufficiently enter- 
Masques. or Henry VIII and his merry court. 

wo kinds of plays came into great favour, 
, the masques and the interludes. Masques were 
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at first only dumb shows, or pao.tomimes. In one of 
them a mock castle uas '.ccn fr.MU uhose windows 
six ladies in gorgeous raiment i<.oUed fiirlh. Ihe 
king and five knights in e%cn more brilliant at ire 
appeared and besieged the castle. W hen the ladies 
could no longer resist, they came down, flung open 
the gates, and joined their besiegers m a merry dance 
At the close of the dance, each maiden led her 
knight into the castle, which was then drawn swiWy 
out of sight. There is little to tell about a ma.squ , 
but with the opportunity to display S'-^cefuIness ai 
beauty and magnificence and skill m the use of am 
there must have been enough to see to amuse even 

.to. »s awed 

by“.d nob,c. ....to .be 'f. 

originally acted between the courses o 
or\t festivals. They are a httle ^ 

plays because they arc m dialogue, an ^ , 

little like moralities because they sometimes ntrodu e 
the Vice and other abstract characte - the 

resemblance to the morality cn o y^^^ 

["’Lf f jL' nuterludcofa PaUncr, 
IS Die Fourc Ps. ^ Each one tells 

u Pardoner, a Potccary, done that 

such big stones of what h 1 
finally the pedlar declares 

that he will give the palm listened with 

bi,,e,t be. isobabry f ^”7“, “rto.ber, 

roars of laughter as one coarse, but it 

■ The dialogue was rough an ring the way 

was easy and natural, an 

for the graceful wit and * « ..^uthor 

Elizabethan stage. John Heywc 
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Sir Thomas More had introduced 


The Foin't’ p' s. , 

John jjy liiiii to the Kin", and he remained in the 
about ri',,.! iixuur long after More had been pul 
1560 . to death, rising from some humble position in 
which he served his sovereign for eightpenee a day to 
that of special provider of amusements for the court. 

The first English comedy, Ralph Roister Doister, 
probably 1552 or 1553. Henry- VI 11 died in 1547 - 
and during the six years that the boy Edward VI 
i\as on the throne, the first English comedy- made its 
appearance. English scholars were still deeply inter- 
ested in the classics, and the comedies of Plautus had 
been played at court many- y-ears before. This first 
English comedy was written by- tbe headmaster of 
Nicholas Eton, a clergy-man named Nicholas Udall. 
^e?i 556 . author of some dignified transla- 

tions from the Latin, and his play, 

Roister Doister, is modelled on the plays of Plautus. 

e hero, Ralph himself, is a conceited simpleton, 
upon whom Merrygreek, a hanger-on, plays tricks 
wit out number. Ralph is bent upon marrying a 
widow worth a thousand pound," and here Merrygreek 
P ays IS worst prank. A scrivene'r has written a 
love-letter for Ralph, part of which reads : 

"'‘11 1’S "ry wife, 

I w^u^'r. ® "ly life. ■ 

Ye good raiment and fare 

Ye Shu not be kept : but in sorrowe and care 

Doe aS lll^^rtie, 

But when vp " neuer please me 

When ' a’^t ^ ■'^>1 

When ye ^ek von \ ^Ldde 

At no time In ml b^n ^ vnkinde 

,, ye muche gentlenesse finde. 
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changes the punctuation so as to give 
opposite meaning and arou«=e the wrat i o ^ 
Custance. It hardly seems possible tha .nst ad 
such laboured jesting as this we s la ia\ 

,>,™ fifty years the tvitty merr,.en SfiaU. 

speare’s Portia; but the da>s ol yueen 

were at hand, and in that marvellous t.me all thm. 

EnglisH tragedy. Gorboduc. 156 L In 
1558 , Queen Elizabeth came to the throne. J^here 
was much rejoicing on the part o t le ^ rj.j 

not all was happiness and harmony m England, 
country rvas poor ; it had fere "“f 
hca and Protestants J “5, ^„;rt ^,0 some- 

Elizabeth and supporters of_Mar> bt 

times almost at swords pom s. j-ji^abeth’s reign 
the first significant literary work 

should owe its origin to a reahzatio sacKvUie, 

condition of affairs. This ^^ork was a drama, ,,3^ 
the first English tragedy. Its aatho s 

Thomas Sackville and Thomas Norton, ^ 

men of the Inner Temple. 5 ^ ^ 

the Inner Temple were , Norton, 

Christmas celebration Welve ^aj-s ong, and 
these two young men determm ^ disunited 

piay to show what '''^asters m „ later 

nation. This pl^; «.s » ^ “t upon the worh 
Fcrrex and P01 lex. It wa rnnrh read m 

of the Latin author, Seneca, wio British 

England, but the plot was based upon an 

legend of a kingdom’s discord. between his two 

King Gorboduc divides his 'ing brother, 

sons, Porren and Ferre.c. Porrex sla s I s b 
Their mother kills Porrex. The people r.se 
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both Gorboduc and the queen, and the stoiy ends with 
a loni^ «()e(ch nn the daubers of such a situation. So 
many honot^ an. pded upon horrors that the play 
seems like a builesquc, but it was no burlesque in 
the days of its first appearance. Learned councillors 
and other great folk of the kingdom listened with the 
utmost scnousnc-ss. and the queen sent a command 
that it should be repeated at court. 


Goiboduc is in several ways quite different from 
Ralph Roister Bolster. In the first place, it is con- 
Differeuce uected with the masques in that it has panto- 
OOTboduc there is a “dumb show” before 

and Ralph ^ach act, foreshadowing what is to come ; for 
Doisur. '^stance before the division of the kingdom 
between the two sons, the fable is shown of 
the bundle of sticks which could not be broken until 
they were separated. Before the murder of Ferrex, 
a an of mourners clad in black walk solemnly 
across the stap three times. At the end of each act 
a Chorus, that is, a single actor in a long black 
robe, appeps and moralizes on the events of the act. 
. gam Ralph Roister Bolster was written in rhyming 

tragedy was written in the 
. nk verse which Surrey had introduced from Italv. 

agreeable blank verse, however, as it 
Jw St f Templars, for 

e Ton r every hne, and 

the monotony is somewhat tiresome ; for instance : 

Within one land one single rule is best • 

Divided reigns do make dmded hearts ’ 

But peace preserves the country and the prince. 

Increasing strength of Ens-lanH n 

Jh. pop.,aH,y of 

bag...„,n. .o „„„ t™"b"rSe 
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that the country was theirs. The Queen lo\ ed her 
land and her subjects, and the people of England were 
quick to feel the new sense of 

ruler and the ruled. England became rapidly stron er. 

Her sea-captains sailed fearlessly into tl- ArcUc ttn^ 

Pacific Oceans. More than tins they 

into Spanish harbours and burned die 

lying at anchor ; and they lay ui wait for Spamdi 

iip! coding from tlm Now Worid, 

and bore their vast treasure » against 

to England. There was no enemy to 

ixcept Spain, and even toward Span! England „r 

more and more fearless. in the 

All this audacious oldness with 

literature of the time, espe y .u- 

rrtich English writers attempted anythmg 

and everything. This Every 

thing entirely new „„Lber three 

middle-aged man in E g ^ ..-auin the space of 

religious Ihen men who had 

less than a quarter of ^ 

not changed their faith t g 

sovereign had J^^J^eful and timid, but now 

Religious poems Great numbers of 

they became frank an j- ,vere as good as 

ballads were written, ^^^Jew o 

the old ones ; ^ Jbe newspapers rather 

some recent ‘ there seemed no end 

than poems. Of tjansi but 

translations not only ^ ba„d of 

also from the love for stories could 

culture and light. Ihe romances 

now be satisfied, for if of earlv English 

from Italy, from the wonder-book of e. . 
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history, and even from the legends of Spain. The 
stoiics lo'd hy returning sea-captains were not to^ e 
scointd, tho'bbing with life as they were, glowing 
with pictures of the strange new world, and thrilling 
with wild encounters on the sea. 

The early Elizabethan drama. It was not 
enough to hear stories told. In that age of action, 
people must see things done ; and the drama 
flourished more and more. Theatres were built, the 
first to deserve the name, and intended specially for 
stage plays, in 1576. The queen was very fond of 
the drama, and this in itself was a great encourage- 
ment, for Elizabeth was England, and England was 
Elizabeth. All kinds of dramas flourished. The 
mysteiy plays were not yet given up ; moralities, 
comedies, tragedies, and all sorts of mongrel dramas 
appeared. The metre employed was in quite as un- 
certain a state ; for these bold writers of plays were 
ready to try everj'thing. Sometimes they imitated 
the blank verse of Gorbodttc ; sometimes they 
followed such metreless metre as these lines from 
Ralph Roister Roister: 

\ e may not speake with a faint heart to Custance, 

But with a lusty breast and countenance. 

Sometimes lines of seven accents were tried, some- 
times lines of five, sometimes of ten, and sometimes 
there was no attempt at metre, the play being written 
in prose ; but the foundations of the great period of 
English poetiyf that was so soon to follow were being 
laid, and were being laid well and tnilj-. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE LATER ELIZABETHANS 

The years rolled on rapidly. The sixties 
the ’seventies were nearly gone. In S79. P 
need of English literature was form. Both Tho n^ed 
prose and poetry needed the finish and ^are- 
Lness of which _Wya.. to: 

arose, who laid before the ^ by 

winning examples of what mig i e a These 

poetic thought united whh 
three writers were John Lyl} , 

I.yly,"'l6M 1-1606. Hardly 

known of John Lyly Q„rt' His first 

university man and endowed'by nature," 

wrs i;f;tred u^n'as a mode, for polite conversa- 
tion, and affected the style of wnt.ng of all 
literary England for many 3;nars^ t has 
slender thread of =<»)■ »he„»n g 

moral and educational i • style Lyly 

unusual in it. Its pecuUanty '“y ^ 

uses the balanced .entence to^ea^^^^^^ a large 

alliteration, and loads „ Unif fabulous natural 

proportion of them drawn from a half-fabulou 

history. One of his sentences is: 
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If Trauailcrs in this our age were ... ns wilting to reape profit 
by their paines, as they arc to endure perill for their pleasure, i > 
would cither prefer their own soyle before a stratinge Land or goo 
rotinsoll before thru ownc conceyte. 

Another sentence declares : 

As tlie Egle at euery flight looseth a fether, which maketh hir 
bald in hir age : so the trauailer in euery country looseth some 
fleece, which maketh him a begger in his youth. 

This affected manner of talking and writing fell i''' 
with the whim of the age, and was soon the height of 
the fashion. Foolish and unnatural as it 
tases of seems, it brought to English prose precisely 
euphuism, pj-ose needed, that is, a plan for 

each sentence. Far too many writers, not only m 
King Alfred’s time but long afterward, had plunged 
into their sentences with the utmost audacity, trusting 
to luck to bring them out ; but whoever wrote in 
euphuistic fashion was obliged to plan his sentences 
and choose his words. 

Euphuistn was only the chief of the little affecta- 
tions of style that influenced the literature of 
Elizabethan times. Throughout the rest of the 
century', and far into the next, one poetic disguise after 
another was welcomed. 

Edmund Spenser, 15527-1599. One of the most 
popular of these disguises was the pastoral, wherein 
Pastorals. characters are spoken of as shepherds 
and shepherdesses. They have the sheep 
and the crook, but in their thought they are any'thing 
but simple shepherds. The first of these pastorals 

Edmund Spenser,, and is 
endar. The Shepherd’s Cale7tda7\ Spenser was 

1679.^ a London boy', who began to write poetry 
in his school-days, but almost nothing is known of him ' 
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until he wrote this poem. Before it was quite com- 
pleted, he met one of the most interest.ng yo^g - " 
of the age Sir Philip Sidney, and was invited to his 
homra? Penshurst. From the first the two young 
men were verx^ congenial. Tradition says they spent 
daTXer day^under the beech-trees reading the works 
of the old Greek philosophers and s 

When The Shepherds Calendar published, it w a 

dedicated to Sidney, 

To him that is the president 
Of noblesse and of chevalree. 

The Calendar is a ,foTTt ’airalike. 

each month of the year. y g,., . but there 

One, or course, ' 

rvere fables, satires, life. For 

poems that pertain str y bragging brere,” or 
February there is a story of a bjagg.^g^ 
brier rose, who takes it upon ^ husband- 

oak for being in his way and appeals 
men to cut it down, for he says it 

j a • hilt when winter is come. 
The oak is hewn down , b 

the brere, too, meets his ea , scorned. For 

shelter and support o t te o roundelay about the 
August there is with shepherdess 

Ter5t.i°' lo'k'is tot Spenser describes bis 

heroine 


Well decked in a fiocke of gray. 
Hey ho gray is greete. 
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A ( bapelcl on her head she wore, 

Hey ho chapelet, 

( '1 tueete violets therein was store. 

She s\\ eeter than the violet. 

M\ sheep did leave theyr wonted foode. 
Hey ho seely sheepe, 

And gazed on her, as they were wood,' 
Woode as he, that did them keepe. 


EDMUND SPENSFR, 

155=5-1599 


These poems of Spenser’s were so much better 
than any others written since Chaucer’s day that all 
Tie “new the lovers of poetr)' were interested, and 
P°®t ” Spenser was often spoken of as the ‘ new 
poet.” He was without means, and by influence of 

his friends a government 

position was obtained for 
/r , V/.’ XV him in Ireland. A fe"' 
ji \ months before he went on 

11 i ' -i \ ^3oard the vessel that w’as to 

' - \\ bear him across the Irish 

" - ^ ■ I Sea, he wrote to an old 

^ j school friend to return a 

w * little package of manuscript 

*(f/ which had been lent him to 
jy read, and “whyche I pray 
yr>u heartily send me w'lth ai 
expedition,” he said. The 
155=5-1599 little package was to return 

ii> permission oOhc Re,, s. Baring to England some ten years 
later, but much was to hap- 
pen in the literary world before that came to pass. 

The pae- the first place, pastorals became so 

fSSon. fashion that there was even a re- 

wiiting of old poems, so that “ v ouths and 
maidens ’ might appear as “swains and nymphs” or 

* mad.' 
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as “ shepherds and shepherdesses. to 

a pastoral, but its smoothness and carefu 

sound rvere in full accord with tins inode « " ' | 

Soon after Sponsor Iiroi 

Sir Philip Sidney, wrote a_ book th 

equally smooth. It was ^ Pembroke, his 

ment and to please the Countess hundred 

favourite sister, but for more than three 
years it has pleased almost every 

read it. p. phiHp belonged 

Sir Philip Sidney, 1654 - 1586 . Sir P 

to a noble family ; he received s.veet 

education and travel ; he was o j 

a nature and so brilliant an him. 

loved and admired by every on more 

Yot he was not at all spotW he felt onj 

eager to prove himself \ ^ . ,hree he was 

admiration When only „„„try. 

sent to Prague as ht candidate for the 

He- was even thought to be a . ^h said no. 

throne of Poland, but here Queen Eluab tl ^ 

M will not brook the loss « 

dominions,” declared this autocra ^ ^5 h was 

Sir Philip’s book was named 

usually called, The Conn wherein Arcadia. 

H it; a kind of pastoral romance, written 

it is a Kin ^ wander about m a ^^out 
young men and ^ai^^ns ^578-80. 

beautiful forest. They rarrv on war with 

another; they kill hons; by pirates and 

the Helots of Greece , tliey a ^ 

have encounters with bears , a 
fabulous country, a 

story IS a wilderness. n^en and 

the characters are not 
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women. Rut why should they be so drawn? They 
are half enchduted wanderers roaming on happily 
thiough a magical forest. Page after page Sidney 
wrote, ne\er stopping for revision, rambling on where- 
evei his fancy led ; with the loved sister beside him 
slipping away each leaf, as his pen traced the bottom 
line, to see what had come next in the fascinating 
tale of fnerie. Even the sound 
of the w’ords is charming. The 
sentences are often long, but 
clear and graceful and musical 
There is more than meie 
pleasantness of sound in the 
Aicadin, however, for it is full 
of charming bits of description, 
and of true and noble thoughts. 
Here is the meny little shep* 
herd boy, “ piping as though 
he should never giow old. 
Here is “ a place made happy 
by her treading.” Here, too, 
“ They laid them down by the 
murmuring music of certain -waters.” It is but a pic- 
ture of himself when Sidney writes, “ They are never 
alo^ne that are accompanied with noble thoughts,” and 
Keep yourself in heart with joyfulness.” One of his 
friends said long after the author’s death that Sidney 
had intended to rewrite his book and make it into an 
English romance with King Arthur for its hero ; but 
1 IS so graceful and charming in its piesent form that 
everyone can be grateful that Sidney did not lecast it 



SIR PHIUP SIDNEl, 
1554-1586 


A}cadia was handed about in manuscript from 
friend to anothei. Wherever it was lead, it was 
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praised and imitated, but it was not piintcd till ' 5J • 
and then only in part, for eight more years had to 
elapse before it all appeared as we ,1 

Printing was for common folk, not or . 

courtiers; and the lovers of poetry n ere m c c 

of making manuscript books of their a\oun e 
Before the end of the century, howe\ci, some o 
books of poems did come to the 
press. As if to console them or 
humiliation, most high-sounding - /rj 

them, and we have The Ptxradnc of ’ 

Nicholas Breton’s Bower of Delights, I he I Invutx s cst, 

EiwlariTs Helicon, etc. . r 

Later Elizabethan drama. It was re 
the pastoral, but hundreds of 

written and passed about in manusenp ■ . j 

this, the drama was almost ready 'm j 

a magnificence of which no one could have dreamed 

who had seen only the crude attemp s o • 
half a century earlier. Scores of 
written. They were good them 

in advance of the P';?’‘°"^ worth reading 

were well worth acting, and ' , , ^ adopted 

to-day; of 

a standard verse, and had n ^ 

making their characters live, 
character show just such chang 

play as a human being won j^ungated. This 

through such experiences as Their greatest 

was the greatest lads In these the 

beauty f in the little “"B%=“““'frvtdy lov«tl 
scenes. In the Ehrabethan ^ts were often 

music and everybody sang, even might be 

chosen with an ear to their voices, that the) m g 
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trlec or a catch. The words of the 


able to join in a 

fcones must be musical ; 


but 


the Eliza- 
than this, 
songs must 
such dainty 


SoB^ in ^ ^ 

the bethans demanded even more 

dramas. plentiful, and the 

be real poetry. Therefore it was that 
little things appeared as Apelles' Song: 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
Apelles’ .‘\t cards for kisses, — Cupid paid ; 

Song. lie stakes his quiver, bow and arrows, 

His mother’s doves and team of sparrows . 

Loses them too ; then down he throws 

The coral of his lip, the rose 

Growing on’s check (but none knows how) ; 

With tliesc the crystal of his brow, 

.^nd then the dimple of his chin ; 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

M last he set her both his eyes ; 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love, has she done this to thee? 

What shall, alas ! become of me? 

This song is in Lyly’s play of Alexander and 
Campaspe, for the famous euphuist wrote a handful o 
plays which were presented before the Queen. Lie 
Heed of a prose, but some makers of plaj'^ 

Btandard employed rhyme, some blank verse, and some 
a mingling of all three. There was great 
need of a standard verse suited to the requirements ol 
the drama, a line not so short as to suggest doggerel, 
and not so long as to be cumbersome and unwieldy- 
Blank verse was perhaps slowly gaining ground, but 
before it could be generally accepted as the most 
fitting mode of dramatic expression, some writer must 
use it so skilfully as to show its power, its music, 
and its adaptability. 

Christopher Marlowe, 1664-1593. Such a writer 
was Christopher, or “ Kit,” Marlowe, one of the “ uni- 
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versity wits” as one group of 

because nearly all of them is tliought 

or the other of the great imtvcr •• r but 

to have lived in somewhat _ bohemian 

little is certainly known of his hfc sa\ ‘ ^ 

his degree at Cambridge. His d 1 ; 

in 1 587 or 1588 . Five years 

but in tliose five years he wrote a . jy^jctor 

the jezvef Malta, the Tragual 
FauLs, and E<i^vard If, .vhich ^ 

nificent use could be made o J an ' 

In' his prologue to Taialair/at'ic 1 ^ mother 

his audience ‘‘from jigging 'Cins Tamiiur- 

wits,” and he keeps his promise ^ latao ac- 

Scythian hero, Tamburlainc - » S’ . 

who becomes the conqueror ,j.. 

One scene was the laughing-soc V chariot by 

which Tamburlaine enters, drawn Marlow'C 

two captive hin.s with ms in then ^ 

had no sense of humour to ” . „ive oiWaiUi 

such an absurdity; his mission was 

the poets some idea of what ’ ic>uMied loudest 

with blanlt ,=rce , and ‘I’”* '! "^^^'-.hese : 

listened with admiration to sue 

0 .,.o.,..who.craceUios..a»^^^^^^^^^ 

The wondrous J planet’s course. 

And me.asure infinite, 

Still climbing =tfter know ec 

And always “f^,“^and never rest, 

Will us to wear onrseucs, 

Until we reach the OP'^®^ felicity, 

That perfect bliss , crowrr 

The sweet fruition of ai ^.^^bi.rlaine, the 

Remembering that the spea ^ei jg j-bg loftiest 

heathen shepherd, to whom n 
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glory that imagination can reach, there is no batho 
in the closing line. The only fault is in the use 
the word “ earthly.” 

Marlowe knew well how to use proper names m 
his verse ; and Queen Elizabeth, with her love o 
music and her equal love of the magnificence o 10 
royal estate, must have enjoyed ; 

And ride in triumph through Persepolis? 

Is it not brave to be a king, Techelles? 

Usumcasene and Theridamas, 

Is it not passing brave to be a king, 

And ride in triumph through Persepolis? 

Marlowe could write lightly and gracefully, as iu 
his “ Come live with me and be my love.” Then le 
is charming, but it is his power rather than his grace 
that lingers in the mind. More than once there are 
such lines as, 

Weep not for Mortimer, 

That scorns the world, and, as a traveller, 

Goes to discover countries yet unknown, — 

lines that might well have come from the pen of 
Shakespeare. These are from the closing scene of 
Edward IT, Marlowe’s last and finest play. 

Events from 1580 to 1590 . So the years passed in 

England from 1580 to i 590, but one poet, Spenser, 

was shut away from the literary life of his country- 
men, which was becoming everv' day more glorious. 
A castle and a vast tract of land in Ireland had been 
given him, and there he dvv'elt and wrote ; but all the 
time he felt like a prisoner, and he called his Irish 
home that waste where 1 was quite forgot.” When 
he came from Ireland in 1589 or 1590 to pay a vdsit 
to England, he found several changes. Mary Queen 
of Scots had been beheaded, and the most timid 
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Protestant no longer feared revolntion and » 

Catholic sovereign. The Spanish Armada had been 
conquered by the bravery of English «1>1»'"; ° 

tempests of the heavens , England was m.stress o tl e 
seas, and her bold mariners were free ‘o go > «= 
they would. The thoughts of many "'=> ” 

to, ward the New World, and Sir Walter Me 
even attempted to found a co ony aero 
One note of sadness mingled with tli J y 
nation. Sir Philip Sidney was <1-^ 
mourned by a whole kingdom. ^ r i-tI Sidney, 

with which he met the enemy in tie ^ 

battle of Zutphen, the ““‘^druk 

which he refused, until another g. ^no the 

the water that rvould “fee the it g weeks 

gentle patience „ath tvhich “ end,— ail this 

of agony before the coming^ before been 

touched the English heart as it had n inspired 

touched. So enduring ,vas the ISons, 

that Fulke Greville, one of Ins boyh 
who outlived him by twenty-two ’ j. Queen 

his own tomb might be written, Priend to 

Elizabeth, Councillor to King that his 

Sir Philip Sidney." bis sister could 

Arcadia should be destroye , while 

not bear to fulfil such a wish, it was 

Spenser was in England, a goo 

printed. hrou<Tht with him 

The Faerie Queene. Spei carried 

from Ireland the little pac 'age ‘ ber books I- 
away, now grown m-h larger. S.r ' 

Raleigh had visited him, ana bad vi, i69g. 

under the alders by the river, pacric Qncene, 

read aloud the first three books of 
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for these were in the precious little package. They 

were published in iSpo- The poem begins . 


A gcnlle Knight w.is pricking on the plain , 
Ycladd in niightie armes and silver shiel 
Wherein old dints of deepe woundes remai , 
The cruell markes of many a bloody e e . 

Yet armes till that time did he never wield : 

His angry steede did chide his foming ' > 

As much disdayning to the ciirbe to yie • 

Full iolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 

•As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters 


This “gentle knight” represented 
was riding fortli into the world to subdue 
Spenser planned to write twelve books, eac i o u 
was to celebrate the victory of some virtue over 
contrary vice. At the end of the twelfth boo ' 
knights were to return to the land of Faerie. ^ 
Arthur was then to represent the embodiment o • 
these virtues, and he was to wed the Queen of^ 3^ ^ 
who was the Glory of God. Together with this 
very material allegory, if it may be so called, in W nr 
Elizabeth is the Queen of Faerie, Mary of Scotian 
Error, etc. So far even the double allegory is 
ably clear ; but as the poem goes on, it wan 
away and away, and is so mingled with _ ^ ^ 

allegories and changes of characters that it is on 1 
with great difficulty that one can trace a connecte 
story through even the six books that were written o 
the twelve that Spenser planned. 

Tracing the story^ is a small matter, however. O’lr 
need not read an imaginative poem with a bio- 
graphical dictionary and a gazetteer. The allegory ol 
the struggle of evil with good is beautiful; but one 
need not trouble himself about the allegory. 
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■fully nclvariavyaned imagery, and tli ^ 

you will share m 


III 


k'onder- 
-changing 

iilgsfiipa; and you »ffl 1" s';, 

;?tiie;;pieasure;\iv for over ire 
^ipenseiv;liaV; given to all true ggQ^^j^gOO. From 

iyillie^iehade of the J- f^rm of 

j’59o1td Tj6bo :the sonnet was the p jl-,ey 

Sdhnets were generally 

Avere.icalled,' that is, in groups, some lady 

MiSpsVslory of tt,= aatho* love 

^Sidney's A«iep«"i 

iheaui;iful,i;imusical sonnets, 

iXSMhifi'mA Stelb. a aeqaence g? 

ifidttfpublished till i°T to read it seems 

sincere t la 

.'Jalrnpst'iike; stealing glances at P 
NOne^qf !his;;b^^^ sonnets is : 

iwith Fow’sad steps, O Moon, 

cH&W sU^Uy, and with place 

.What;>ihay it be that even m ^ 

'.Thiitbiily.archer his sharp "'fayes 

Oi# j«ag. ynove. 

i.i read'it m thy looks , tl y o descries : 

:.Toia#tl,i. feel .ta til 

then; eycn of fellowship. ^ bul ,vant of wf f 
■Is cdhstaiit love deem d j 

rArtbeaullbs there as proud as here th^y 

i*p;they:above ^t love d^oth possess? 

virtue there ungrat ^ ^ 

16 54-1600. a clergy- 

an)imppttani^;p^^^^ of prose wa ^ ^ of 

i’mah ' named A Richard Hoo 'cr. lecturing 

?mM:ilkffii.ig:«soshy,thatwhen 
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at Oxford he could hardly look 
face. Even his shyness could not hide his 
he \va^^ appointed to a prominent posi 101 „.^rnest 

It uas not lon,^ however, before he wrote ^ 
appeal to the archbishop to give , contro- 

hiimble village parish. London was ful 
versies, sometimes ver>' bitter ones, e w 
Church of England and the Puritans. Hooker 
far too gentle to meet disagreement an isc ’ 
in his later and more quiet home he ’ 

Ecciesias- strong book called the Ecclesiastic^ PoM), 
tioaipoi; defended the position of the chu , 

i-w, 1B94. giving the reasons why he believed it 
the right to claim men’s obedience. Prose . 

had been written for some special purpose, u ^ 
was something more than a mere putting o 
together to express a thought ; it was not on ) 
argument, it was literature, and even those who 
not interested in its subject read it for the grate 
harmony of its style and the dignity of its phrasing. ^ 
William Shakespeare, 1564-1616. It was in tns 
same decade that the full glory of the drama was to 
burst forth. In 1564, the year of Marlowe s birth, a 
child was born in the town of Stratford on the river 
Avon who was to become the greatest of poets. His 
father, John Shakespeare, was a well-to-do man, an 
held various offices in the town. This boy, William, 
grew up much as did other boys of the place. He 
went to school, studied Latin and possibly a little 
Greek. Coventry’’ was near, and there mystery plays 
were performed. Kenilworth Castle was only fifteen 
miles away ; and when Shakespeare was eleven years 
old. Queen Elizabeth was its guest. No bright boy 
would let such chances go by to see a mystery play 
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or to have a glimpse of his country’s queen and the 
entertainments given in her honoui. n i ^ ’ 
company of London actors came to Stratforc J 
ShaLpeare as bailiff gave them a formal w^ome to 
the town ; and it is probable that among i 
memories of his son were the sound 
and trumpets, the beating of hoofs, and ^ 

banners and riders, of gorgeous costumes 
the sun, and gaily caparisoned horses prancmg down 

the street to the market-place. _ and 

More than a score of times the 
their riders visited Stratford ; an le c 
living quietly beside the the 

thoughts of the “"l-le would not 

home of those fascinating cavalcades. 

have been a real boy if he had not 

that marvellous city before many .j John 

Not long after the festivities of 
Shakespeare began to be less ^nccessfu 1^^ 
affairs. Thirteen or fourteen n®'^ ^ not Lend to 
a boy to be taken from schoo ^ boy 

go to the university ; and it is p big 

William left school at that age and ^ 
own living. For some years Leld^s 

thing known of him gbottery and the cottage 

by a narrow lane that led t l^^t^ J nineteen 

of Anne Hathaway, and tha obout t=; 86, this 

she beenmo his wife. So».cwhe,e about >^S .y, 

yoimg mall in his early support, with 

himself and wife and three capital, made 

only dreams and courage and gem , j but more 
his way to London, poshly of Sidney's 

probably on foot. I jS „Lter inspiration 

death. There could hardly be a ^ 


H 
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lowaul b..nou, an<3 uprightness for a 

his first MsU to London than to see than 

grie\ mg for the death of one but ten years 



SHAKFSPrAKC’S BIRTIlrl.ACr, STRATI OKD-ON-AVOS'. 


himself simply because he whom they had lost 
pure, true, noble, and a poet. ^ , 

Just what Shakespeare did during his first 

London is not known, but he must la^e 
been connected in some way with the theatr e 
and have won the confidence of those 
control, for as early as i 5 SS he was truste 
retouch ” at least one play. This retouching " 


years 

Shake- 
speare in 
London 


m 


to 


was no 
ted, 


regarded as perfectly allowable. There 
copyright law, and as soon as a play had been print 
any theatre had a right to use it, and any author had 
a right to alter it as he chose. Two years later, the 
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unknown young man from the country had made a 
place for himself, and probabi}'^ in 1591 the year after 
Spenser had brought the first part of the Lovo|sto- 
Fame Qucene to London, Shakespeare’s Losti^ted 
merry little comedy. Love's Labour's Lost, i59i. 
was acted. This plaj' does not reach the heights of 
tragedy, of course, or even of his later comedies, but 
it is freely and lightly drawn ; it is full of fun and 
frolic, and fairly sparkles with witty repartee. Shake- 
speare had caught the fashion of euphuism, and he 
made fun of it so merrily that its greatest devotees 
must have been amused. 

Plaj'^ followed play : corned}'’, tragedy, histor)'. It 
was no idle life that he led, for the writing of five or 
six plays is generally a.scribed to the years 1591 — 
1593 j and it must be remembered, too, that he was 
actor as well as author. It was in 1592 that the 
dramatist Chettle wrote of his excellent acting, and 
said, moreover, that he had heard of his uprightness 
of dealing and his grace in writing. Shakespeare 
was no longer an unknown actor. He was venusand 
recognized as a successful playwright, and 
also as a poet, for his Venus and Adonis and lucrece. 
Lucreceh-zA won a vast amount of admiration. 

“ The mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakespeare,” one 
of the critics called him, and spoke with praise of his 
“ sugred sonnets ” that were passed about among his 
private friends. 

Historical Plays. After some merrj', sparkling 
comedies, such as A Midsuvimcr Night's Dream and 
The Comedy of Errors, there came a time when the 
poet seemed fascinated by the history of his own land. 
In writing historical drama Shakespeare was never a 
student-author ; Elizabethan life moved too rapidly 
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for much searching of old 

Shakespeare’s special power as a t rama ^u^cler- 

lay in his s> mpalhctic imagination by 

stood tlie men of b) gone days. He re.id lei > 

he pictured them as he couici 

imagine himself to ha\e 

been in their circumstances 
and with their qualities ; and 
more than once his mter- 
pietation of some historical 
character, opposed as it was 
to the common belief of his 
time, has been proved by later 
in\estigation to be correct. 

Then came The Mo chant 
of Venice and a group O' 
comedies, some of^ whici 
have touches of boisterous 
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have touches oi 

rant, w bile some are happj% romantic, and charming > 

TUe Mer .-«f..i t.. m.. i r.. T/'z-tn'/V nerliapS 


lie some are nappj', romantic, anu 

graceful. \\\ The Mo chartt of Venice 

chant of ,, __ . „lav. .Shake- 

Venice. 

1694? 


in itic^MCicnuiu ly » 

Venice. S^'^e as much as in any other play, Shake- 
16947 speare shows his power to make us hold a 
character in the balance. Shylock is cruel and 
miserlj , but we cannot help seeing w'ith a touch o 
sympathy that he is oppressed and lonely ; Bassanio 
is a careless young spendthrift, but so boyish and so 
frank that W'e forget to be severe ; Portia is perfectly 
conscious of the value of her w'ealth and her beauty, 
but at love’s command she is ready to drop both 
lightly into the hands of Bassanio. 

Shakespeare’s w’riting extended over a space of 
about twentj7 years, half of which time belonged to 
the sixteenth century and half to the seventeenth H 
he had died in 1600, we should think of him 


If 
as a 
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dramatist of great skill ia writing 
refined and merry or rough and 

and in writing historical plays present g E 

of his own country ; but, save for ot® ^ 
Romeo ami Juliet might give, we should h 
of his unri/alled power in writing tmgedma Th e 
as well as his deeper comedies belonged to 


following century. 



CHAPTER VII 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

PURITANS AND CAVALIERS I 

Shakespeare in the Seventeenth Century. H 
1603 Queen Elizabeth died and James of Scotian 
became the sovereign of England. The inspiration o 
the age of Elizabeth lingered for some years after ler 
death, and the work of Shakespeare, its greatest glory, 
extended far into the reign of James. His genius 
broadened and deepened, and he gave to the new 
century his deeper comedies and a superb group o 
tragedies, Havilct, King Lear, and others. His plays 
grow more intense, more pow'erful. Sometimes he 
uses bitter irony. Stern retribution is visited upon 
both weak and wicked. There is a touch of gloom. 
Magnificent as these dramas are, it is good to come 
aw'ay from them to the ripple of the sea, to the breeze 
of the meadow land, to his last group of plays, the 
Joyous and beautiful romantic dramas, such as the 
Winters Tale, Cymbeline, and, last of all, it may be. 
The Tempest, that marvellous production in w'hich a 
child may find a fairj' tale, a philosopher suggestion 
and m3'stery and that “ solemn vision ” of life that 
comes in the midst of the wonders of the magic island. 
The When Shakespeare’s sonnets ivere written 

Bonnets. a,nd to whom they were written is not knowm. 
If the whole aim of their author, had been to puzzle 

118 
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his readers, Ire could not l-avc 
Some seem lo have been rvnllen lo a , 
rvoman. Some are exquisite y bera.. ol, som^c 
fairly rolliciring in boyish mischievous . • 

press sincere love, some are apparel, lly trjm. 



r..r\TRP nxNKSinr, IN iGi2 
thi-Giori riir\TKb,»s* 


how far a loguish mock are'^such perfect 

charm of phrase and rhythm. Here 

, Hte the sweet birds sang. 

Bare, min’d choirs, where late the 

Here is his honest 

s.:;:.ov=Ts""'ktil<S^rhrs^^ 
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which pictures — though in most musical language a 
woman chasing a hen, while her deserted lover begs her 
to come back and be a mother to him ! These sonnets 
were published without their author’s permission, an 
he took no step to explain them. Every student o 
the poet’s work has his own interpretation. Which is 
correct, Shakespeare alone could tell us. 

Shakespeare is the world’s greatest poet. His genius 
consists, first, in reading men and women better than 
Shakes- ^*^3' them, in knowing 

peare’s what a person of certain traits would do under 
genius. certain circumstances, and how the scenes 
through which that person passed would affect his char- 
acter ; second, in his ability to express that knowledge 
with such perfection of form and such brilliancy of im- 
agination as has never been equalled ; third, in the fact 
that his power both to read and to express was sus- 
tained. The dramatists who preceded him and those 
who worked by his side often had flashes and gleams 
of insight and momentary powers of expression that 
were worthy of him ; but the power to see clearly 
throughout the five acts of a play and to express ^vith 
equal excellence and consistency the character of the 
clown and of the king was not theirs. 

William Shakespeare was no supernatural being ; 
he was a very human man. Certainly he never 
stake- thought of himself as sitting on a pinnacle 
Bp^^as manufacturing English classics. He threw 
himself into his poetry, but he never forgot 
that he was writing plays for people to act and for 
people to see. No really good work of literature 
flows from the pen without thought. Shakespeare 
worked very rapidly, but the thinking was done at 
some time, either when he took up his pen or before- 
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hand. H« was a straightforward busiaess man who 
paid his dobts and intended that what ^ » 
him should be paid. He loved Ins early hje and 
planned, perhaps from the time that re ’ 

Lum L Stratford. Money came o 
especially after .599, when the 

hilt, in which he seems to ''f' "" " 

share. Two years earlier he had ^ 

New Place in Stratford, and about l6l 

to his native town. A vast change . 
to the man whose dramas had won le 

the people and of their “ .‘uTad 

village now grown so puritanical 
solemnly decreed that the acting ° P j^g 

limits should be regarded as , j ; brilliant 

was away from his ^^"gVoTe 

meetings at the Mermaid Inn, of which 

Francis Beaumont, wrote : 

What things have we seen 
Done at th^MeLaicfl heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame 
As if that everyone from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole "’‘t a Je , 

And had resolved to live a fool the 
Of his dull life. 

No word of :iri:is‘ wi^^^^^^ 

down to us. In Stiat jjonCTbtpr Elizabeth. 

daughters, and the f^om^’ his ’old friends. 

There are traditions of visits 

He had wealth, fame, the home o 

town of his birth the poe die -^^.^^^side the- 
buried in the church that 

river Avon. icr:o9_lG18. Wonderful 

Sir Walter Raleigh, 1552 . ibJ- 
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people were those Elizabethans ; 
to be able to do everything. t e 

ample of the man of universal ability is Sir < 
Raleigh, an explorer, a colonizer, the " 

vast Irish estate, a vice-admiral, a captain 
guard, and a courtier whose flattery ^oul S 

^ven lowell flattered a woman as Queen Ehzabetli. 

Moreover, when King James imprisoned , 

false charge of treason, this soldier j 

Kaieigii’B colonizer became an author and P*”® 

among other writings a His/orf of m n ■ 
i6it ” ■ He tells the story clearly and_ pleasan ^ 
Sometimes he is eloquent, sometimes poetical ; o.£-. 
speaks of the Roman Empire as a tree stan me, 
the middle of a field. “ But after some 
he says, “ it shall begin to lose the beauty it ha , 
storms of ambition shall beat her great boug is an 
branches one against another ; her leaves sha ^ 
off, her limbs wither, and a rabble of barbarou 
nations enter the field and cut her down.” _ 

Several of the literary giants who began their ivor ' 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth are counted as o I ic 
times of James. The greatest of these weie tie 
philosopher Francis Bacon and the dramatist Ben 
Jonson. 

Francis Bacon, 1561-1626. Francis Bacon seems 
to have been “ grown up ” from his earliest childhoo ^ • 
He was the son of Elizabeth’s Lord Keeper, and it is 
said that as a boy his dignity and intelligence delighte 
her Majesty so much that she often questioned him 
on all sorts of subjects to see what he would answer. 
One day when she asked how old he was, he replied 
with all the readiness of an experienced courtier, “ I 
am two years younger than your Majesty’s happy 
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rciyn." When he was knowledge” 

t?cclarcd gravely that he had 
for hi= ,;mvi.KC. in 7"' 

have been an absurd speech, 

Bacon actually accoinjjhshcd it set-ins . ^ j 

the truth. He wits only thirteen ' 

university, but during his teaching 

boy put his finger on to be, 

and study of the day. T qo over 

he declared, not to discover netv truths, b 

and over the old ones. io 

Nothins vvunld imvc ,,„i|c he 

have means enough to forlnnc. “ I 

thought and wrote, but he only to 

think how to live, he s. . . j ^ looked about 

think.” Tlie young man win the 

him, and decided w study . studies he 

patronage of the Queen. eloquence 

was so successful that Queen’s patronage was 

were equally pleasing ; only just 

beyond his reach, for honing for more, 

enough favour to keep um c . he wrote ten 

In the midst of his They were 

essays, which 'g^ponsc. Followers Essays 

on such subjecLs as Stuc > , - P ^ seemed 

and Friends, Reputation, e ., „ ^jp^g of a man of 

in many respects more i 'O • go full 

sixty-three than one of ‘ messed so clearly and 

of wisdom, and the wis om i almost like 

definitely, that some ° the sentences most 

a sequence of proverbs, 

quoted arc these : ■ ....iinwetl. and some 

Some books are to be -g ’“some books are to be 

few to be chewed and digested; that is, 
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read only in parts ; others to be read, but not curiously ; and some 
few to be read wholly and with diligence and attention. 
Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and wii mg 
an exact man. 

After James came to the throne, Bacon was raised 
from one position to another, until at last he became 
Bacon Lord High Chancellor. He lived with the 
teoomes utmost magnificence ; he had fame, wea 1 1, 
rank, and the favour of his sovereign. He 
ceuor. i,ad also enemies, and before three years had 
passed, a charge of accepting bribes was bioug it 
against him. He was declared guilty ; but his rca 
guilt was far less than that of such a deed if done two 
centuries later; for the acceptance of bribes, or gifts, 
by men in high legal positions was a custom of long 
standing. No attempt was made to show that 
these gifts had made him decide even one cause 
unjustly. 

Bacon’s public life was ended, but it is quite possible 
that the few years which remained to him were his 
happiest, for, living quietly with his family, he had at 
last the leisure for thought for which he had longed. 
Some time before this he had published more essays, 
instaur- already begun the great work of 

^io his life, the Instauratio Magna, that is, the 

asua. „ institution ” of true philosophy. This 
undertaking was the outgrowth of his boyish criticism 
of Oxford. He planned that the work should give 
a summary of human knowledge in all branches and 
should point out a system by which advancement 
might be made. The philosophers of the day were 
satisfied with words rather than things ; in seeking for 
knowledge of nature, for instance, it seemed to them 
the proper scholastic method not to study nature her- 
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self but to reason out what seemed to be a fitting 
law. In Bacon’s Novtnn Or^uituvi, or “ new j,ovum 
instrument,” he taught that in the stucl> o 
nature, or in the study of the action o t le 
human mind, men ought, first, to nobce how nature 
and the mind worked, and from this know e S 
derive general law’s. The former w’ay o 
was called deductive, i.c. first make the rule an 
explain the facts by it. Bacon’s " "" 

inductive, i.e. first collect examples and 
form a rule. Inductive reasoning was no 
with Bacon by any means. His glory^ lies _ 

eliminating all inaccurate, w’orthless notions, and n 

his firm belief that all reasoning 
advancement of know'ledge and to prac 
He said, « I have held up a light 

seen centuries after I am progress in 

for it is according to his system < „ madp 

laws, in commerce, and in science has ee • 

The “Authorized version” of the Bible 161L 
Bacon wrote in Latin because he Relieved that. _ 
English might pass away, Latin would ' 
but in x6i?, while he was coming to d^c Mon. t^ 
Bible was again translated, an t e ra 
so excellent and later events ma saved 

universal, that this one book would itse 
the English language, if there had been y p 

of its being forgotten JJ’^.J^oLd version,” 
which is now m general use.^tl ^^Ped. 

or the “ King James version, f value. 

Simply as a piece of literature, /"""‘"Unified 

The sonorous rhythm of the the 

simplicity of the Gospels, the sp en 1 ^ concise, 

ReLlation,- 2 \\ these are expressed m clear. 
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and often beautiful phrases, the influence of 

the last three huudred years of Itnghsh literature 


cannot be too highly esteemed. 

Bea Jonson, 1573 7-1637. When Shakespeare re- 
turned to Stratford he left London full of playwng i s. 
Manv of them had great talent in some one lin^ 
Ford and Webster had special power m pictuni^ 
sorrow and suffering ; Beaumont and Fletcher, i 
worked together, constructed their plots with unusua 
skill and wrote most exquisite little songs , Chapm 
has many graceful, beautiful passages ; Dek 'er, a 
Charles Lamb said, had “poetry enough for ai^'- 
thing;”but there was no second Shakespeare. 
stood alone, better than all others in all respec s. 
The plaj’wright who stood nearest to him in greatness 
was Ben Jonson. He was some nine years younger 
than Shakespeare. He was a London bo\’, and men 
little of the simple country life with which Shakespeare 
was so familiar. His stepfather taught him his onn 
trade of bricklaying, much to the boy’s disgust, for le 
was eager to continue at school. This privilege came 
to him through the kindness of strangers, and, as one 
of his friends said later, he “ barrelled up a great^ dea 
of knowledge.” For a while he served as a soldier in 
the Netherlands. All this was before he was twent} , 
for at that age he had found his way to the theatre 
and was trjdng to act .As an actor, he was not a 
great success, but he soon showed that he could suc- 
ceed in that “ retouching ” of old plays which served 
young writers as a school for the drama. The next 
Every thing known of him is that in i 59S. when he 
His Hum- "ms about fivc-and-twenty years of age, ne 
our.iBss. wrote a play called Ever} jUtvi in His 
Humour, which was presented at the theatre with 
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which Shakespeare was connected ^ 

tradition that Sltalraspoaic «.n, .nmd, 
the yonng tvriter, that he petsnaded the manages 

that the play would be a 
success, and that he himself 
took part in it. 

This maker of plays who 
had “barrelled up a great 
deal of knowledge” was 
most profoundly interested 
in the classic doama. The 
ancient dramatists believed 
that in everj- play three 
laws or, as they were called, 

“the three unities,” should 
be carefully observed. The 
first was that every part 
of a drama should help 

to develop f Slfakespeare as well Tnouni- 

plot, and was obeyed by Sha P 

as Jonson. The second was should never be 

required by incidents 

longer than a single da> , should occur m 

The third was that the whole action 

one place; 
romant.c drama, sMh 

characters develop, and changed speareand 

end or a play that «'=>' „dth. 

by the experiences that ^ only one day’s 

In Jonson’s plays, the cia ^ the 

life: »"<! ‘"■=>' "= ‘'’'jrcharacers seem alive, and 
beginning. .„Js a„d their motives, as if 

we discuss them, their deeds, , • ^ We may 
they were men and women of Insto > 
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realize Jon'^on’s plots, but it is onlj' U . 

charactc.s that one thinks of as ever ^ 

Jived. The law of unity of place PJ-ve^ted ^ 
writer from moving his scene easily and 
in life, and this accounts largely for the 
Another respect in which the two writers _ 
unlike was that Shakespeare seems to mn ,, 
his characters and to sympathize with eve > 
them, no matter how unlike they ' ^ugn,. 

stands a little on one side and manufactur > 

for instance, both wrote plays whose scenes \v ‘ ^ 
in Rome. Shakespeare shows us the thought . 
feelings of his Romans, but he is careless in 
manners and customs ; Jonson is exceedingly acc 
ate in all such details, but he forgets to pu 
people into his Roman dress. The resu t is ’ 

while Shakespeare’s Romans are men and v^ 
like ourseh'es, Jonson’s are hardly more tian 
figures, and that while Shakespeare’s charactcis a w y 
act on their own initiative, with Jonson’s we „ 

too conscious that the dramatist is “ pulling the ^tr^UcS^^ 
Shakespeare treats a Roman “ like a vera brit ler , 
Jonson treats even his English characters as persons 
whose faults he is free to satirize as much as ic 
chooses. In his first comedy he takes the groiin 
that every one has some one special “ humour, or 
whim, which is the governing power of his life. ® 
names his characters according to this theory, an 
the names of his Knowell, Cash, Clement, Downright, 
Wellbred, etc., recall the times of the morality plays.^ 
Why is it, then, that with this unreality, this 
Jonson’s weakness in human interest, such excellence 
excellence, should have been found in the plays of 
Jonson ? It is because he observed so closely, because 
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he was so learned and strong and manly, and especially 
because his fancy was so dainty and beautiful that no 
one could help being charmed b>' it. He wrote a 
number of plaj-s. !• very one of them is worth read- 
ing; but really to enjoy Jonson, one must icad what 
he wrote when he forgot that the faults of his time 
ought to be reformed, that is, his masques, which he 
composed to please the King; for somehow James 
discovered that this pedant could forget his pedantr> , 
that this wilful, satirical, overbearing, soemh genial 
warm-hearted author of rather chilly plays could 
write most exquisite masques. In masques „ 

Jonson saw no need of observing le fanev had 

it was all in the land of fancy, and here his ^ad 

frerrein Of course he praised King James with the 
utlst servility; but to give such 

to be acted before the king was no ^ literarv 
but it was a custom, and almost as much a literary 

fashion as writing sonnets or and 

masque most elaborate seen y - rnusic Masque of 
every device of light and dancing and mu . Oljeron. 

In the of Ober,,.. for “ST 

satyrs "fell suddenly The crowing of 

full of gesture and swift mot o directions 

the cock was heard, an , as nation of 

say, -The whole '/^^“llh^ttrumen.s, sonre 

Faies were discovered, ^ Jonson knew 

bearing lights, g that was per- The sad 

well how to write graceful soi g Shepherd. 

fectly adapted f sJ an un- 

He is rarely tender, but in _ ^ 

finished play, there are the exqu.s.te l.nes . 

Here she was wont to violets grow ; 

Just where those daisies, p i 
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The world may find the spring by foUon mg 
For other print her airy steps ne er 1 • 

Her Heading would not '^c’ld ** . ’ 

Or shake the downy blow-ball fro 

Scattered through Jonson’s plays are sueh 
bits of poetry as this ; and whe unities, 

forgive him his too slavish attention o Laureate, 
Ihs Irib. «t E=b. Jo„so„ bcc»me Poet , 

the Bret poet regularly ,,i„, as 

but his courtly honours can" hardly ha » r 

much real pleasure as the devotion of the 
literary men, the “Tribe of Ben, as t ^ 
who gathered around him with frank a 

'“•?h= romautic plays that most resembled the dram. 

of Shakespeare were written in "’fT.Acher. 

. men, Francis Beaumont and Joi^ r .««• ex- 
BoanSiont. Hardly anything is known of their In • 
cept that they were warm friends and Kep 
HetcBor, bachelor’s hall together. Beaumon 

1579-1625. and Fletcher twenty-eight ^ ben 

their partnership began ; and it lasted un 1 
death of Beaumont, nearly ten years ^ ^^'^^'^'rr\her 
which Fletcher continued alone. Working to^e 
was a common practice among the drama is ^ 
and sometimes we can trace almost with certain ^ 
the lines of a play written by one man and 1 10 ^^ 
written by his fellow-ivorker ; but in the case o 
Beaumont and Fletcher, the closest study has resu te 
in little more than elaborate guesswork. These tire 
come nearest to Shakespeare on his oivn lines, that iSi 
they can read men well, and they can put their 
thoughts into beautiful verse ; but in the third point 
of Shakespeare’s greatness they are lacking ; Shake- 
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spcare could sustain himself, Beaumont and Fletcher 
often fail. Their characters are not always what 
their natural trails and circumstances would have 

made them. , , 

Beaumont died in 1616, the year of Shakespeare s 
death. Seven years later, thirty-six of Shakespeare s 
plays were collected and published in a book First 
which is known as the Ftrsi Fclto. Ben Foii^o, 
Jonson wrote the dedication, To the 
memory of my beloved Master William Shakespeare, 
and what he hath left us.” His poem is fairly flowing 
with love and appreciation and admiration 
who would not observe the unities. It is u o 
enthusiastic lines as, 


Soul of the age ! 

The .applause, delight, the wonder of our stage 

He was not of an age, but for all time. 

While I confess thy writings to be such 
As neither M.an nor Muse c.an praise too miicii. 

Ben Jonson was not given to singing ' j 

praises, and these words speak volumes or le 
friendship between the two men who 1 
estly about what pertained to “ombats ” 

told many j^ears afterwards of th Tnnson’s 

which had taken place between the two , o 
solid, learned arguments and Shakespeare s j jg 

,c.o,U. 

library full of ordinary books to 

report of only one Jonson died 

Closing of the theatres, 1642. J 

in 1637, and only flve years later t e r 

an abrupt end by the breaking “ theatres. Per- 
and the passing of a law closing t le 
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haps the coming of the than drama 

Decad- abrupt, for the glory o ‘ Looking 

ence of j ^ tj^'cn gradually fading « . • , f 

iS.,. bncU „„o„ it from «-= -"'“S';/';;™'’ 
nearly three centuries, it is easy j^jgged, 

beginning of the downfall was in j. ^ ^ „ jonson ; 

honest, obstinate, and altogether de\‘g^tful Ben J 

for with him the drama "“rportray- 

reform society instead of being ^ ^ rather 

ing it, and exaggerated a sing e ‘ ^ jjttis the 

than depict his whole character. , behind it 

first inspiration vanished, and did not beautiful 

the ability to distinguish good from evih Be 
lyrics and wortliless doggerel stood sici > 

There was a demand for “ something n ’ 
were no ^ 

they were simply improbable. .vere 

ceased to be interesting. orse than ^ ^ 

often unpleasant. The court of his h ajes } ^ 
was not marked by an exquisite decorum n 
speech or manner. Vulgarity and coarseness^ 
down from the throne to the tlieatres , it u a 

that they were closed. _ ' cond 

Increasing power of the Puritans. ^ A se 
reason for the decadence of the drama is so m 
twined with the first that they can hardly be 
ated, namely, the ever-increasing power of the run 
Even before 1 6 1 1 , their influence had become s^^ 
strong that in numerous places besides Stratfor 
was forbidden to act plays. Many years earlier, e^en 
before Shakespeare first went to London, some of t le 
Puritans wrote most earnestly against play-acting- 
One spoke of “Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, Jesters, an 
such-like caterpillars of a Commonwealth ; ” but he 
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had the grace to except some few plays which he 
thought of better character than the rest. One stro ^ 
reason why the Puritans opposed p a> s at la 
was because they were performed on Sundaj-s as well 
as week-days, and people were inclined to obey t e 
trumpet of the theatre rather than the e 
church. Sunday acting was given up, and as t 
years passed, not only the Puritans, but those mno 
their opponents who looked upon life th^Jitfu > 
began to feel that the theatre, with the immorality 
and indecency of many of the plays then m « ^ 
vogue, was no place for them. It was aban- 
doned to the thoughtless, to those who -^red Uttle 
the character of a play so long as it 
to those who 1-cl no dislike for 0- 

and laxness of principles. Su 164.2 

whom playwrights had begun to ’ ^g^pie In 
' came war between the King and the 

1649 King Charles was beheaded, and until 

the Puritan party was in po^r. 

Literature of the conflict. Apart rom^ 

work of the dramatists, whose busmes^^^ 

gratify the taste of their a time 

writing would naturally P jnorc and 

of conflict, when so many i jj^jpus living and 

more thoughtful of p and the -followers 

when the line between th closely every 

of the court was bo'^g jaum critical 

year? We should look first to relieious writ- 

spirit in literature ; then or j Piiritan and 

inVboth prose and "a llier. merrier 

Churchman ; and along w necessarily 

strain from the courtier 
irreligious, but distinctly non-teligtous. 
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John Donne, 1573-1631. This is preciselv- ^ 
came to pass; hut in this variety influ. 

tions there was hardly an ^her and 

enced by the writings of a much admire 

poet named John Donne, the Dean Jc of that 

life covered the reign of James and two-thrrds of ^that 
of Elizabeth, but just when his poems wer 
not known. They are noted for two 
of these was so purely his own that no ^ 

imitate it, the power to illuminate his 
sudden and flashing thought. That is why s y 
of Donne’s linger in the memory, such as 


I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost. 
Who died before the god of love was born. 


Unfortunately, it was the second quality . 

generally imitated. This was, not the flashing out 
of a thought, but the wrapping it up and c^icean y 
so that it requires a distinct intellectual eflor ^ o 
out what is meant ; for instance, in the ver) p 
just quoted are the lines : 


But when an even flame two hearts did touc i. 
His [Love’s] office was indulgently to fit 
Actives to passives ; correspondency 
Only his subject was ; it cannot be 
Love, if I love who loves not me. 


Of course one finally reasons it out that Donne aa^aa^ 
to say love should inspire love, that “ I love an 
am loved ” should “ fit ; ” but by that time the rea er 
is inclined to agree with honest 13en Jonson; 


I- 


tvho 


declared that Donne “ for not being understood won 


perish.” 

Sometimes, again, Donne conceals his thought "i 
so complicated, far-fetched a simile that one has to 
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stop and reason out its significance. lie writes of 
two souls, his own and that of his beloved : 


I f they be two, they arc two so 
As stiff twin compasses are two ; 

Thy soul, the fi-xed foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth if th’ othei do. 


And though it in the centre sit. 

Yet when the other far doth roam, 

It leans and hearkens after it, 

And grows erect as that comes home. 


These “ conceits,” as they were called, greatly influ- 
enced the poets of the age. There were also two other 
influences, that of Ben Jonson for carefulness <‘Con- 
of form and expression, and that of Spenser, Osh'S.” 
still remembered, for beauty and sweetness and rich- 
ness of imagery ; but of these three influences, that of 
Donne was, temporarily, the strongest. 

John Milton, 1608 - 1674 . Of the poets who wrote 


between 1625 and 1660, 
John Milton stands for the 
poetry of meditation. He 
was born in 1608, the son 
of a well-to-do Londoner, 
The father was anxious 
that his son should devote 
himself to literature ; and 
when he saw how perfectly 
the boy’s wishes harmonized 
with his own, he left him 
absolutely free to follow his 
own will. Less freedom in 
some respects might have 
been better ; for this boy of 
twelve with weak eyes and 



JOHN M11.TOM. 

1608-1674 


frequent headaches went 
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to school daily, had also tutors hon^.^nd made it 
his regular practice to study unti , 

entered Cambridge at sixteen, not the ide l b 
by any means, for he was so beau ful that 
nicknamed the ” Lady of Christs College. ^ 

While Milton was still a student, he ^ite 

OH the Morning of Christ's Nativity, a mo 
Christmas poem. The stanzas are per ec 
learning serves only for adornment an ^ 
full of the thought of the Christ Child ; b 

those toward the end of the poem, which are 

a little weighed down by his .g 

less charm. This poem, one of Milto 
earliest as it was, has a kind of unearddy 
sweetness of melody and clearness o v 
It seems to have come from another world ; ° ‘ 

been written in a finer, rarer atmosphere. The teem g 
deepens on reading U Allegro^ II PcnserosOj^. e ni 
Conius, and Lycidas, all composed within six >' 
after Milton left the university and while he ^ 
devoting himself to music and study at ^ 
country home. He was only twenty-nine w en 
last of these poems was written. The first two, w 10s 
titles may be translated “ The Cheerful Man an 
“ The Thoughtful Man,” are descriptions, not of nature, 
but of the way nature affects the poet when he^ is in 
different moods. It is interesting to compare Milton s 
work with that of earlier times. In UAUegi'O m 


Hymn on 
the Morn- 
ing of 
ChriBt’B 
Nativity. 
1629. 


writes : 

Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest : 
Meadows trim with daisies pied ; 
Shallow biooks and rivers wide : 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees. 
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Surrey loved nature, but this is the way he describes a 

similar scene : 

The mountains high and how they stand ! 

The valleys and the great main land ! 

The trees, the herbs, the towers strong, 

The castles and the rivers long 

Poetry made noble progress in the century that lay 
between the two writers. 

U Allegro and II Peiiscroso reveal Milton 
himself. L Allegro speaks of jest and laughter lesz and 
and dancing and mirth ; but Milton is not 
made mirthful, he is only an onlooker, he is never one 
of those who have — 


Come forth to play 
On a sunshine holyday. 

Of the other poems, Covius is a masque which was 
presented at Ludlow Castle. Lycidas is a P^tora 
elegy* in memory of a college friend \\ 10 la eei 
lost at sea. In true pastoral fashion it trod uces the 
“ flock,” the “ shepherd,” and the “ swam I but i i 
much more than a mere pastoral. For Mi ton ha 
ever the courage of his convictions, an oti lere 
in his early masque, Comus, there are stern mes 
rebuking the evils of the times an tie 
the church.. It was easy to see op which side M Iton 
would stand when the struggle broke out betwe 
King and the Puritans. 

Milton as a pamphleteer. When it wa p 
that war must come, Milton was travelling on the 
Continent, honoured and admired "'h^eyer he went 
by the men of greatest distinction. He had planned 
a' much longer stay; but “I thought it base to be 
travelling for amusement abroad while my 
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citucAS «ero slrikmg a blo» f“ "o’t ) « 

forthaiU. b= set nd, 

broken out, but this earnest , a and against 

pampWets against the Church o ^ ^ j^e seizes 

Sre King. In these 

any weapon that comes to hand, g 

winds of denunciation, bitter sar , 

ence and railing, but never rumour. eonvenience 

has small regard for form or even or the c^^ 

of his readers; m his ’ J^erpowering 

freedom of the press, his sentenc 1 

in thdr length, ‘"ree hundred tvoA .s by^ 

an unusual number : and yet u seldom 

are long or short, simple or ’’“'.i'euy that 

wanting that same magnificent flou 
is the glory of his poetry. Milton 
Among his pamphlets are some th 
divorce. In the midst of the war, p the 

Puritan, married ^ After one 

marriage, daughter of an ardent Ro) ai . ugerful 
gloomy month she returned to her own tnor 
home, and in the two years that P^^se .j- py 

would come back to him, he com forte 

arguing in favour of divorce. r a o and when 

King Charles I was executed in 1649, an 
Cromwell became Lord Protector, Milton was 
„„ his Latin Secretary. Milton seems co • ^ 

Latin unapproachable, but in one weighty ac 
secretary, j^g y^^^s of his Secretaryship he cm 

nearer to us than at any other time. The son o 
dead King was in France, and in his behalf a 
pamphlet had been written by one of the mos P 
found scholars of the time, upholding the ^ 

Charles and declaring those who brought him to 
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death to be murderers. The Royalists we, cjub.laut for 

they thought no adequate reply could be 

Puritans who knew John Milton best were ’ 

for they believed that he could confute the 

It was a work requiring study and research as uell 

as skill in argument. Milton began, but netence 

very soon the question came to him, whctiiei 

to complete the p«pcr or to save Imoself 

from blindness, for he found that us sij, i y^ote 

teas rapidly failing. He made hie cho.ee and wrote 



printing-oh-icc or 1619 


his Defence of i he English People. 
sitting in total darkne.ss, he wro 


Three years later, 


Wliat supports me. 
The conscience, F riend, 
In liberty’s defence, my 
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Milton’S sonnets. From ^phiets and 

wrote nothing but these stern, ear one, 

a few sonnets, one m honour _ . ^ ^^^at sounds 

o. «,e 0,! the Late Massacre tn Hebrew 

Late Mas- Hke the fiercest denunciations o 
ire^^o’^t. p.ophet. More than one sonnet 
1G55. own blindness; and here ev > j^g 

bow in reverence, for, shut up m |^°P^ him 

giieves only lest his “one talen is gp i6o) 

useless; and the last line of one of thenUsee P- 
fairly glows with a transfigured courage. 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 

hlilton had need of courage, for in of 

of the Puritans was gone. '''.-o of the 

d Charles II, 

tbeEesto- beheaded Charles, was brougi ajjiton 
ration, triumph to the throne of his fathers, 
might well have been pardoned for feeling 
sacrifices were wasted. Ke was not wit lou 
solation, however, for in his mind there was ^ , 

brightening vision of a glorious work that he P 
to accomplish even in his darkness. 



CHAPTER VIII 

PURITANS AND CA\ALIERS II 

Ihe religious poets, Herbert, O^shw Vuughm 

Leaving tor a ‘ ,i„e ot contest 

we return to the other writei rip-ht * first 

between tbe King’s claim and the P“P'“ 
to the religions authors, poets, P 

The best known work of most 
between 1640 i 6 $Ot 

Herbert, who died in „ ^^rt was born of 

. George 1 : elSctefto do honour to it 

a noble family, and was „e„t 

by “’S '7^Vtdly aken 1.1s degree before 

smoothly. He had nara y ^ the first steps 

honours were shown him w^^c^ se^ 

to political advancement. depended for 

ever, the friends died upon -ho- he^had dep 

influence with King ’ ^"ttj fashion of deciding 

his mind to enter die churcK he 

momentous . for, three days after 

carried into other ma » heart, their 

meeting the *7’;;hen a more important 

marriage took place. J one which he held, 

position was offered him th ^ 

he refused to accept , ordered the proper 

archbishop’s arguments, following 

canonical garments to be made ready on 
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„„r„ing. put .Item on at once, and «aa inducte 

before night. t n qwcet face and a 

n.an of rapid — ^ , , 

won him friends wherever he 

went. He was the most 
modest of men, and m 
last sickness he directed that 
his poems should be burned, 
unless the friend to whom 
entrusted them thought _the> 
would be of advantage o 
poor, dejected soul.’ _ 

The writings were printed 
and became very popuH- 

The name of the volume was 
The Temple. It contained 
more than one hundred ana 
fifty short religious poems. They have not the ri 
TheTem ness of the lyrics of the dramatists t ^ 
pie. 1634. have not the learning or the imagma 
Milton ; but they are so sincere, so eainesh 
practical that they were loved from the first. Her 
is an everj'-day religion ; he is not afraid to^ 
simple needs and simple duties. In his EltxiJ, " 
begins with the childlike petition. 

Teach me, my God and King, 

In all things Thee to see. 

And tvhat 1 do in anything. 

To do It as for Thee. — 



GForcr iiFPEFr.T, 
iS93-‘633 


he inserts the homelj', helpful stanza, 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine : 

Who sw eeps a room as for Tliy law s, 
Makes that and th’ action line. 
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Herbert is full of conceits. After writing a beauti- 
ful little poem about the blessing of rest being with- 
held from man that for want of it he may be drawn 
to God, he named his poem The Pulley 1 He wrote 
verses in the shape of an altar and in the shape of 
wings; he wrote verses like these: 

I bless Thee, Lord, because I GROW 
Among the trees, which in a ROW 
To Thee both fruit and order OW. 

But one willingly pardons such whims to the man 
who could write the christianized common sense of 
The Church Porch and the tender, sunlit verses of — 

Sweet day, so coo), so calm, so bright. 

Richard Crashaw, 1613 ?-1649. The names of two 
other religious poets of the time are familiar, Richard 
Crashaw and Henry Vaughan. Crashaw, as well as 
Herbert and Vaughan, was of the Church of England, 
but he afterwards became a Roman Catholic 
and spent his last years in Italy. In 1646 theTem- 
he published a collection of most of his 
works, with the title Steps to the Temple: Sacred 
Poems with other Delights of the Muses, containing 
both religious and secular verse. 

Crashaw is best remembered by a single line of 
religious verse, his Latin line in reference to Christ’s 
changing of water into wine, " Nympha pudice deum, 
vidit et erubuit,” translated into English by Dr}'den 
thus. 

The conscious water saw its Lord and blushed, — 

and also by his lightly written but half-earnest verses. 
Wishes to Plis {Supposed) MTistress : 
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^^^loe’cr she be, 

That not impossible she, 

That shall command my heart and me. 

I le goes on endowing iter with every beauty a 

virtue. He writes ; 

Her that dares be 

What these lines wish to see ; 

I seek no further ; it is she. ^ ^ 

He ought to end here, but he writers of 

stanzas more. He is somewha 

seven or eight centuries earlier ^out any 

ginning a poem and writing on an 
very definite plan. If some kind cn 
looked over the shoulder of this m. ^ 

capable of composing such charming i ^ j^ytiful 
might have had from him some rarely beaut 

^"n'enry Vaiighati 1622-1695. In ^ 

, . after The death of Crashaw. Henry Vaugl^rb 
S the Silurist. or Welshman, P^^l'shed h.s S 

1®®“- 5«V;*7/r7;w, or "sparks from the flintst 

He explains the title in one of his poems : 

Lord 1 thou didst put a soul here. If I must 
Be broken again, for flints will give no fire 
Without a steel, O let thy power clear ^ 

The gift once moie, and grind this flint to dust . 

The allusion to his being “ broken ” is 
the fact that a long illness had turned his mind up 
heaven rather than upon earth. Eternity was his o 
thought. His poem, T/ie ]l'or/d, begins super > 

I saw eternity the other night, 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light. 

All calm as it was bright. 

This is a conceit, to be sure, but it is a glorious one. 
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Vaughan loves nature, and his Bird is as tender -as 
it is strong. One might fancy that it was Robert 
Burns himself who speaks : 

Hither thou com’st. The busie wind all night 
Blew through thy lodging, where thy own warm wing 
Thy pillow was. Many a sullen storm, 

For which coarse man seems much the fitter orn, 

Rain’d on thy bed 

And harmless head. 

And now as fresh and cheerful as the light, 

Thy little heart in early hymn^oth sing 
Unto that Providence, Whose unseen arm 
Curb’d them, and^jslo^th’d thee well and warm. 

Vaughan sees tyliat'is beautiful in and loves 

it ; Lt all thoAvhile he looks through tt and bej ond 
it. Herbert, Miose life and poems were h,s model, 

wrote : , 

A man that looks on glass, 

On it may stay his eye ; 

Or if he pleaseth, through it pass, 

And then the he.avens espy. 

So it is that Vaughan looks upon nature. Even m 
L 1 nes to a little bird, he says that though the b.r 
of li^t make a land glad, yet there are night birds 

with mournful note, and ends. 

Till the day-spring breaks loru „ 

All that he writes comes from his own experience 
All that n o-Hnciiw at his audience ; every 

There .s hot » »:" for his orvheyes 

poem sounds . There is somewhat of 

and for those of no one else. 1 here 

the charm of “ Jerusalem the golden m his 

Mv soul, there is a countnc. 

Afar beyond the stars ; 


K 
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, „c:4- general favour- 

b,,t 11.0 poem .vhiel. liM toon the most s 

And 1 alone Sit lins’^ng Itere 1 
And mv sad thoughts doth clea 

T-> ex Those three tnen, 
Writers of Eeligious Pros . of Eng- 

Herbert, Crashaw, and aug priest, and the 

land clergyman, the religious poetry of 

Welsh physician, produced troublous 

England during the Commomvealth and tn 

times preceding the same " Thomas Ful- 

tbree prominent writers f^ter’ 

ler, Jeremy Taylor, and -p'nipr was a clergy- 

Thomas Fuller, 1608 - 1661 . eloquent 

man of the Church of England. 1 to two 

that his sermons were said to have been p 
audiences, those within the *°flut Fuller,” 

the windows and tlie doors. i o > published in 

“ "sl^rhlfng with bits of wisdom. 

state. ''.men 1- i.t.. n„oV,and bv constalltlj 

1G42. » She commandeth her husbana d> ug 

obeving him,” is one of his epigrams H 
were always interesting, for he was n J^^^t^jects 

and able, but he was quaintness itself. Toggpli’s 

are a study. One series of sermons was on J os^^P 
Party-coloured Coat.” One was on A ,, 

broken off”; and had for its te.xt, “Lovett the t 
Fuller’s best known book is not rehgi ^ 
torical, and is the outgrowth of his ^^P^”^!l^diers, 
army chaplain ; for while he was with the kii ,, . . ji. 
h, M. =pam t,.me colkc.mg Wt. oP lo» 
tion about prominent persons. He wandered 
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among the people, listening for hours at a 
garruLs village gossips for the sake of of*'" « 

L good story, some bit of ““h] !" ““'m 

doggerel rhyme, as the case tnight be , and p 

all into his book, The Worthies of 1 Worthies 

FulleTs Worthies, as it - -mmonly - 

He describes one man as a nf another 

senting divine,” another as a " p.ous 'I"""®', f 

he says, "He did first creep, then ^ ““ 

preferment; or of another man, 

;Sriter,» but adds consolingly 

he is buried "near a fo"“xample, he 

full of quaint anWheses and conced , 

says that gardening is » 'a^st ) 

tapestry is a "gardening in c otk O 

Lady Jane Grey he writes tha , ^an and 

-though the roses in her cheeks looked very 

pale, it was not for want of watermg. 

Jeremy Taylor, 1613 - 1667 . ^^1^ 

ligious writers. Jeremy ’ of the Hoiyiiv- 

Living and Holy Dying. He was on ^ ^ . 

chaplains of King Charles, though there Hoiyny- 

some hesitation about appointing 

of his youth. The >-“" 1 £op » pardon 
Sion, however, for bo.'rase He 

that fault and promised gncrland could offer 

certainly deserved anything ? accurate, 

if the account of his early se for 

which says his audienc from the visions 

“ some young angel, new ly 

of glory.” , 1 bright and inter- 

Jeremy Taylor is always r ^f 

esting. In whatever he sa>s, in 
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thought, some bit of are 

unlike the work of others. ‘ ^ ey cannot be 

so simple and natural that once heard, ) 

forgotten. He says ; m a little boat, 

I have seen young and of the vessel, and 

when every little wave sportmg about tl ^ d 

every' motion and dancing of the ba g ^ ^ ,,.hile 

made them cling fast upon t lei j ^ gentle wind 

they were as safe as if *ey sat under a t , t, 

shaked the leaves ^ whenever his vessel 

:S“; ^ in i,™...!. .< .» ""■» 

without. , . _e 

He loves nature, and he notices all g ^vords 

tvell as the great. In likening the 
of a true friend to the coming of spring, he > 

But so have 1 seen the sun kiss ^'’°^®"jder breath- of the 
bound up with the images of death ^ yres, and melt 

north ; and then the waters break do rise again 

with joy and run in useful channels , and jgg 

from tbeir lithe graves in walls, and dance awhile m the 

that there is joy within. 

Richard Baxter, 1616-1691. iVhis 

writers of religious prose was Richard baxt . ^ 
youth he spent one month at court, bu „ of 

tier’s life unendurable. He became a c 

the Church of England and finally a th°ro“g __ 
going Puritan. He wrote T/ic Satnis 
lasting Rest ; and he might weU tur 
mind toward rest, for he lived m *e nud 
danger and persecution. " Methinks, he . 

among my books I could employ myself m 
content, and bid flie world farewell, and pity ^e 
and great that know not this happiness; ^ 

will my happiness in heaven be, where my know e » 


TllO 
Saints’ 
Everlast- 
ing Best. 
1650. 

danger 
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will be perfect ? ” 


Baxter’s great 
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Apart from his earnestness 


charm lies in his simplicity and 



Robert Herrick. qewer. 

Thomas OOTOW, W 646 7 Carow 
or cup-bearer to King Charles „„5l, 


or cup-bearer to King Cnaries, much 

the court. He would probably jf j.,e j^ad 

praise from the gay company aro , . „.as not 

written as carelessly as some o le . 

Carew’sway. His poems a ^ 

but they are never careless. 
thought, perhaps a very simple one, 
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f,.l to express it smoothly aotl gracefully as if it were 
a whole epic His lynes 

no More, work, especially the song, AsL ii r fi,p 
Quite different are they in tone from those o 
‘“complaining” lovers of ToUcl's Mtscdhmy Care'^ 
ventures to write The Lady to Her lucomtant Sa^U 
but in Surrey’s poems the “servant never drearne 
of being inconstant. Carew knows how to 
beauty, but again and again he ^unis frorn a pret y 
face to the qualities of heart and mind. F u,.a 

well known as Ask Me no More are the first 
stanzas of Disdain Returned'. 


He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a coral lip admires. 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires. 
As old Time makes these decay. 
So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts, with equal love combined. 

Kindle never-dying fires ; 

Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes. 

Sir John Suckling, 1609-1642. Sir John Suckling 
used to laugh at Carew for being so careful to make his 
poems smooth and finished ; for he himself tossed o 
a rhyme as lightly as one blows away a bit of thistle- 
down. Somehow in reading the best of Sucklings 
poems, we can never get away from the feeling that 
Sir John himself is reciting them to us, and we fane)’ 
the mischievous sparkle of his eyes as he queries, — ■ 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover ? 

Prithee, why so pale? 


AND rAVAtJKK-> II 


)U 


..ten lisotitiK vrcJf on’t n-,o>c mt , 
»n prca-ail ? 

I'rilbcc, whysolwlc* 


:su«H ......agrtyiHUciciicr in Y"';;";; 

5«|^ick/:,:;iclling h!m alxnH a vvcddm;; that h- 

It i-s all mcrr>’ and brij^lu l>» '' '...t:,, , 
t^mts. t6. talk abtjut tlic bride, he >.•< ‘‘ir.> > b 
{bycr viiih fint ; 

Her feet beneath her j>ctu*«"i. 

Like little mice stole in an<l o'>i, 

Ai if they fear’d the liKht 

Hut O she dances sucl> a " ay : 

No *«n opon an Eastcr-day 

Is lialfso fine a stshi- 

This gay young courtier, rich, "n.i,,’ 

ilty;afvc;y.fijll and adventurous life r^Kiur 

ycarsMhhdertngovcr the Continent, fm'g ' ^ 

■of 'Sweiden, returned to London, left the ctn f^^^^ 
;\timfe, ;but hastened back to aid the oy. • 
fVfeThc final victory of the Puritans, ic 
Engii^ j and it is even said lliat in 
Jure^vtiic most fearful tortures of the jjc\vas 

Lhat’hc firialiy escaped. All ^his w*"*® 
thirty-thri^. for. in that year of ins age he i ’ . 

;§fi^(i^Lpvelaco. 1618-1668. 
hadla’.life equally, full of change. c, n . , 

j^&^iiiottr&vmiritc. He. too, tvas nch. hands^ 
’ahd:/talented';:^^a^ he, too, stood fi^rm y y ^ 

■whom lie believed to be his rightful sover ^ 

Ihoking’^^ miprisonmcnt, and it ^ojutiioa. 

>was>in' prison wrote To Althea, mi t 
'dts'i'fambtis .lihes.i^} 

a prison make, 

■ " T-S^Nanrba.hars.a «ige. 
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There are two more lines of Lovelace’s that are as 
familiar as any proverb, — 

I could not love thee, dear, so much. 

Loved I not honour more. 

The woman whom he loved believed him to be dead, 
and married another man. He was in despair, and le 
cared little what became of him. He threw away ns 
fortune, and finally died in the depths of pov'erty. 

Robert Herrick, 1591-1674. The fourth of these 
Cavalier poets, and by far the greatest, was Robert 
Herrick. His life was quite different from that of the 
others in that he knew nothing of days at court. He 
had some fourteen years of quiet at Cambridge, and 
then twent)' years of greater quiet as minister of a 
little country parish. He wrote more lyrics than any 
of his fellow poets, and a large number of them have 
that unexplainable quality which makes us say, “ That 
is just the thought for the place.” 

“ Robin ” was one of the few men who are every 
inch alive. He loved the old Greek dances, but he 
could find amusement in watching his parishioners 
gambol around an English iMaypole. He wrote a 
TIiMiksgh’hig for his little house, his watercress, his 
fire, his’bread, and his "beloved beet” as simply and 
as sincerely as a child. Herrick enjoyed everything. 

Where care 

None is, slight things do lightly please, 

he says gaily. He calls upon music. 

Fall on me lihe a silent dew, 

Or like those maiden showers. 

Which, by the peep of day, do strew 
A baptism o’er the flowers ; 
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.‘!UTAS> A''!? 
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b'.il htt h ci.i»!nU\ 
u)n:il *' I'fcv.’dcrice 
iIo;» Tracv. 


rv.uly to <»:tt in thytm- .d> -ut 1 »>. 
■•},!- Iten, ItjV oil. hi.s ooo.^c. or iii." 


Ilcrricli \vrf>U; 


two o-Hcclimv: of >'o- 

//a/-t‘nWi’^s nn<i ;w‘M* /• */ 

nil n;tk3W with MUit^hinc ; U i-: f«5S of'hrookN 7 ,., 
of h'oj'^oinr-. birds. asKi ix^wcrs, a- he at 
his arotuncnl. Chaucer wi ites of tlic s!>nii;4- 
time and of l 5 ie ionoini; that ii t;ivc‘. oo. ‘I ■' 

piiurimajtc, hnl Hwrc is even more of the spn. 

Ut-.n.= o CO ...»k'r Hk -I”' 

Herrick’s O'ritiitij'i Gnruy e-d/m-orc- 

r.cl up, pel up I'lr sh.iinc ' tl-.e liUjommp i.'orn 

Upfl.. !>cr v.inps pic-.cnis the p.-nl un.hom. 

.See Iwiv .\urora tluoiv her f.ur 
Vtc .h-ciiiiUcd coloui-. ihroinih the .iir . 

Get up, street slmpa-hcl, ami see 
The tietv Ijesp.anplinp Iicrb ami tree. 

To “Jnlia” he writes a crisp Httle P>‘<G— 

Heroes the plotv-tvotm ''-'"'J 
'J’iicn hhootinp stars attcml dice , 

Ami llic elves also, 

Whose little eyes plotv 
Tihcll.e sparks of fire, hcfocml thee. 

•• Pcrilla” or '■ Anthea, 

He writes to ‘ Connn.t lovers; for he 

bttl not with the “ ^ Uicm than tltat 

seems to have ,,„olltcr will not. 

one name will suit his hn arc somewhat 

Hkrclipio„» p«m, rcligiou, 

different f,om toe of „God 

verse. He is no licnnu, _ Humijcra. 

i, over tl,c tvorld, then lot .» enjoy «. 

spirit of his verse. He j ‘ ot often beg 

mystic joys of martyrdom ; he docs 
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for more not doubt ttet 

-dSt^r - 

fifo, Even mbisi. „®„fort, and be 
and uncertainty. _ tie pray 
expects to receive it. 


In the hour of my distress, 
When temptations me oppress, 
And when I my sins confess. 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


When the Judrjmentts reveal d 
And that open’d which was s^id. 
When to Thee I have appeal d. 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


unmistakable tone of sincerity m 


the 


There is an poems’ in Noble 

following lines, one of the n i 


Numbers : 


Forgive me, God, and blot eadi hne 
Out of my book that is not Thme. 

But if,’mongst all, thou find’st here one 
Worthy thy benediction ; 

That one of all the rest shall be 
The glory of my work and me. 


One little corner of his writings is j. of 

rest of his poems that it might pass o'" . 


so unlike the 


rest ot ms poems uiav ....j,..- c— . 

another author ; but, save for that, erri 
most delightful, frank, refreshing man ta 
imagine, fairly running over with the 30 ) 
and with the cheerfulness that comes Ir 
great pleasure in small pleasures. 

Izaak Walton, 1593-1683. One author who 
not fall into line with the others of his day is 
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Waitqn. .. The confusion and troubles of the Civil 
Warpdid not suit him, and he slipped away to the 
country to find peace and quiet. He lived to e 
liinety years old, but not in loneliness, for his fncu s 
were, always ready to go 
fo—see this man with his 
brightness, intelligence, and 
gentle, whimsical humour. 

He was not without occu- 
.pation in his country home, 
for there he wrote the lives 
of several famous men of 
'his.'time, Donne and Her- 
; herb among them. These 
}^ives are so tender and 
^'sincere that they seem to be 
.{'simple ■ talks about friends 
Awho 'tyefe dear to him, an 
tldeab'mode of writing bio- . ^ 

graphics. Best of his works, Iroaevcr. 'S 

In one way it is » 

.treatise on the different kinds i653. 

^the^best modes of catching them, nt * ^ 
iillariS,. lies not in information «hout , 

Sjhfcin Waiton's genuine lo.e o the jojmw 
,=ahdj;inv4he quaintness of his tlioug s. ^ 
fehingl^lw gravity, whether Somewhat like 

^^om^ithes - bard to tell. “ Angling - 
.jpoetty”, heVdeclares learnedly, nnen are 
|srfi||i„®he: gives as the f 

;;.'e.Ccelleht angler, and now with o . meadow 

aS.yS=;lyJia„d see how pleasant , 

i'v9hfis;; ;hay,.: ahd the earth sme s j , ..ys of 

|G|r^^b:mb|;tell.you what holy Mr. Heroer 
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such days and flowers as these, and then we will 
thank God that we enjoy them,” — and he recites, 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 

It is no marvel that his old friends never forsook the 
man who could chat so simply and delightfully. 
is especially charming when, he talks of music, 
whether it be the “ smooth song which was made by 
Kit Marlow” or the inimitable melody of the 
nightingale. Of the latter he writes ; 

But the nightingale, another of my airy creatures, breathes 
such sweet loud music out of her little instrumental throat, 
might make mankind to think miracles were not ceased. u 
that at midnight, when the verj’ labourer sleeps securely, 
hear, as I have very often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, t e 
natural rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of her 
voice, might well be lifted above earth, and say, “Lord, what 
musick hast thou provided for the Saints in Heaven, when thou 
affordest bad men such musick on Earth ! ’’ 

The Restoration, 1660. The year 1660 found 
England tired of Puritan control. Across the 
Channel was the son of Charles I, and he was 
invited to return and rule the land, as has been said. 
Unfortunatel)-, he could not even rule himself, and Ins 
idea of being king was little more than to have plenty 
of money and amusement. At first the nation could 
hardly help sympathizing with him and his merry 
Cavalier friends ; for the last years had been dull 
and gloomy. After the supreme power fell into the 
hands of the Puritans, they suppressed as far as 
possible all public amusements, and they made no 
distinction between the brutalities of bull-baiting and 
the simple dancing around a Maj'pole which had so 
entertained Herrick. Much of this unreasonable 
strictness was due to men who were not really 
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Puritans at heart, but who had joined the ruling 
party for tiie sake of power ; aiui these men went 
beyond the oUiers in severity in order to make them- 
selves appear zealous converts. 

Samuel Butler, 1612-1680. It is possible that 
some of these turncoats had a sly relish of a book, tiie 
first part of which came out in 1663, and Hndibras. 
which threw the merry monarcli and his icgs-gs. 
court into gales of laughter. Its name was IJndibras, 
and it was written by one Samuel Butler. Among 
the few facts known of his life is that he was for some 
time a member of the household of a Puritan colonel. 
The gentleman never guessed that he himself in 
caricature was to be the laughing-stock of the son of 
the king whom his party had beheaded. This Puritan 
becomes in Butler’s hands a knight who sets out with 
his squire, quite in the medireval fashion, to range the 
country through and correct abuses. Thus is Sir 
Hudibras described : 

For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of crr.ant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true Church Militant : 

Such ns do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery. 

And prove their doctrine orthodox, 

By Apostolic blows and knocks. 

There was much comfort in this satire for the men 
who had been beaten by the “ infallible artillery.” 

Nobody cares much to-day which side Butler made 
fun of. We value Hudibras for its amusing similes, 
its real wisdom, and its witty couplets, such as : ' 

The sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap. 
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By foes in tnumpli led tnm 

He that complies i^ainst bis ^ iH 

is of his own opinion su . 

Butler is said to have ^xpcctc ‘ quite 

in the style of hoped to receive 

reserved for the favours ^^hlc P ^^^jtude that 
Milton’S later years. 5^ for his negative 

can be felt toward 1 Mdton, 

goodness in not persecuting to tl Common- 

! 1,1.0 tad been so ” „/ „,c E,.st“l> 

,,eal,l. tad .,1.0 tad ^ Ms later years 

P„pk. The poet .,as “ 'P ;„d turned to.vard » 
peace •, and then rt ..as that te for the 

Van of his youth that had lon„ ^^,islted 

Le of quiet that he hop«i .tanld co 
to write some long poem on a subj , be was 
If his ability. Just "Xn^ng 

not easy to decide. . though of taUn ^^^ 

for a hero and writing 1. 

broadened until he determined to uiite 

Of man’s first disobedience, and 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mort^ . 

Brought death into the world, and ai our 

With loss of Eden, till one greater hlan 

Restore us, and regain the blissful sea . 

These are the first lines of chapter 

poem is based upon Rev. xii. 7-9. th 
i of Genesis, and other passages in r 

i^t. 1 G 67 . Satan rebels against God and w’lt r > ‘^y'^^ije 
is cast out of heaven into the flames of hell. 
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they lie in chains, the world is created, and man is 
given the Garden of Eden foi his home. a a 
rouses his angels to revenge themselves by temp lUj, 
man. He himself makes his way to Eden per- 
suades Eve to disobey the command of oc . 
joins her in the sin, and both are driven from Eden ; 
but a vision is granted to show that man shall one 

day find redemption. , 

To treat so lofty a theme in such manner that the 

treatment shall not by contrast appear tiivia an 
worthy is a rare triumph. Milton has so 

far as success is possible. His imagination does 
not fail : his poetic expression is ever sui 
his thought; the mere sound of h.s J 

wonderful organ music, for Milton is master of all 
the beauties and intricacies of poetic harmony, 
extracts give no idea of the majes y o Uprome 
though there are scores of lines tha 
familiar in every-day speech, such as 

The mind is its own place, and in ^self 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

Not to know me argues yourselves unknown. 

The world was all before them, where to choose. ^ 

Milton ever suits the word to the thought. 1 o ex 

press harshness of sound he says . 

On a sudden open fly. 

With impetuous recoil and jarring soun , 

Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges „ra 
Harsh thunder. 

There is the very hush of evening in the lin , 

Then silent Night 

With this lier solemn bird and this fair m 
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Here is gilding smoothness : 

i;uHKila,sc of murmur Adam 

Milton had thought all-sufficient ; but 

of the final redemption of ma e^ipt said to 

a Quaker friend vvho had read the tost. 

him, “ Thou has paradise found, 

but u-hat hast thou to sa> ^ ^ d 

1 G 71 . This simple question P __^j,d he onl> 

long poem,P«r^rf/.c he n-rote 

"Preferred to the first. After A s y 

P Aso„{stcs, a tragedy ubich c 
Samson , . t « rules of the vjreeK One 

Igonistes. way to the rules o blindness, tjn 

1671. poems were dictated darkness, ex 

sonnet, written 'lf‘"\*°'bc'’endured so crushing a 
plains the power by which he 

misfortune ; 

When I consider how my and wide, 

Ere htUC my days, m this . 

And that one talent "'hich t j ^ bent 

To sen e therewith mj ^„g chide ; 

My true account, lest He rett | 

“Doth God e.xact day-labour, 

1 fondly ask: ^^t Patience, to pr--\ 

That murmur, soon replies, 

Either man’s work, or his onm S bis state 

Bear his mild yoke, they sene Him bes 

They also sene who onl\ stand . ‘ 

A child may find pleasure in the apprec'a- 

Paradise Lost, but the fullest enjoyment . 
tion of the poem require familiarity not > ^^cr 
Bible, but with classical literature _ Fo ;s a 

Milton’s death a book came out which t 
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fascinating stor}- and to the learned a marvellouslj/ per- 
fect allegoi-}', while to thousands of humble seekers after 
the way in which they should walk it has been a guide 
and an inspiration. This book is The Pilgrim's Progress. 

John Bunyan, 1628-1688. It was written by John 
Bunyan, a man whose life 
opposite of Milton’s, for he 
was poor and almost with- 
out even the simplest begin- 
nings of education. There 
is small reason for thinking 
that Milton ever looked 
upon himself as in any 
respect a wrongdoer ; but 
the rude village lad, John 
Bunyan, suffered for two 
years agonies of remorse 
for what he feared was the 
unpardonable wickedness of 
his boyhood. At last the 

light burst upon him. He believed that the sins of 
his youth had found forgiveness, and he had but one 
desire, to preach forgiveness to every one whom he 
could reach. His trade was that of a tinker, and as 
he went from place to place, he preached wherever 
any one would listen. There was little trouble in 
gathering audiences together ; for the untaught villager 
began to show a vividness of speech, a rude eloquence, 
which held his hearers as if they were spellbound. 

Those were not days when a man might preach 
what he would. Charles 11. loolced upon all dissenters 
as opposed to him. Bunyan had become a perse- 
dissenter, and it did not occur to him to oution. 
conceal his faith or even to preach with less boldness. 






jonrj BUNYAN, 
1628-1688 


L 
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are set free ? ” the Km^ daughters, one 

i”l \v.r. his svite “lee of h» ' 

lhe.n especially da” „mis=. r”' 

but Bimyan refused to mak « 1 doing svhat- 

vears he was a prisoner m family. At 

ever work he could get P ^ a while, then 

the end of that time he uas f the 

came a second wrote The 

The Pii- walls of the jail that he e^er pro- 

grim’s Progress, the most perfe _ = Christian 

fe?r" duced. In this story, or djj ,.,d,en 

__no ahttering knight, but a plain, y 
-flees from the City of . he falls into 

Celestial Cityf. He has many t ^ub^ • .paring 

the Slough of Despond ; he as 

hons; he " ’js beaten and perse- 

the Valley of Humihatton he and 

cuted at Vanity Fair; ^3 air of Doubting 

falls into the hands of ^lant De^^^^ ^,^lley 

Castle; and he goes 5 s"not all glo'^'"' 

of the Shadow of Death. ^ u counsel at the 

He finds friendly [Jho^.e built by the 

House of the Interpreter ;_ at the chamber, 

Lord of the Hill he rests “ the name 

whose window opened toward the ^fie 

of the chamber was Peace ; ® . which are in 

beauties of the Delectable ’ ns the way 

Emmanuel’s Land ; the key of friends 

out of Doubting Castle. At pt e alone 1'^® 

stand beside the River of Death which aj^^^ 
between them and the Celestial City , Shining 

have passed through the flood, behold 
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Ones are beside them to help them up the hill to the 
City whose foundation is higher than the clouds. A 
heavenly host comes out to meet them and gives them 
ten thousand welcomes. “ Call at the gate,” bid the 
Shining Ones, and the King commands that it shall 
be opened unto them. They go in, and all the bells 
of the City ring for joy. The dreamer looked in 
after them and he says, “ The City shone like the 
sun ; the streets also were paved with gold, and in 
them walked many men with crowns on their heads, 
palms in their hands, and golden harps to sing praises 
withal. . . . And after that they shut up the gates ; 
which, when I had seen, I wished myself among 
them.” 

The Pilgnvi's Progress is a wonderful book. It is 
the result of a thorough knowledge of the Bible, 
sincere religious feeling, and a glowing imagination 
that made real and tangible whatever thought it 
touched. No other writer could safely venture to 
name his characters Faithful or Pliable or Ignorance ; 
but Bunyan makes these abstractions real. Faithful 
has other qualities than faithfulness, and he talks with 
Christian not like a shadow, but like a real human 
being. When Christian fights with Apollyon, there is 
no strife of phantoms, but a veritable contest, wherein 
Apollyon gave him a fall and would have pressed him 
to death had not Christian by good fortune succeeded 
m catching his sword and giving him a deadly thrust. 
The English of the book is pure and strong; but its 
great power lies neither in its English nor in the 
perfection of the allqgory, but fn the fact that in 
picturing his own religious struggles, Bunyan pictured 
those of many another man. " Look in thy heart and 
write,” said Philip Sidney. One hundred years later, 
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little reason to tbink writer of tbe 

his contemporaries. Them .Li^ opposite m tbis 

closing years of the * eL He was born 

respect. His name was John Dry ^ 
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welcome to Charles , 
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vanished, and the French desire for polish and careful- 
ness of form now lield sway. If tine hero of a play 
was in circumstances that would naturally arouse deep 
feeling, the writer was expected to polish every phrase, 
but whether the speech sounded sincere was a matter 
of small moment. Indeed, it was regarded as in much 
better taste to repress all 
genuine emotion. This was 
enough to make a play cold 
and unreal ; but another 
popular demand was still 
more destructive of a 
really great dramatic period, 
namely, that the plays 
should imitate the indecent 
manners of the court. A 
successful play, then, was 
required to be polished in 
form, gay and witty, but 
cold, and often vulgar and drydcn. 

profane. Dryden yielded to 1631-1700 

this demand, especially in 

his comedies, but he was otherwise honest in his work, 
for he wrote carefully and thoughtfully. No other 
dramatic poet of the age was his equal ; and, 
indeed, about whatever he wrote there was a cer- 
tain strength and power that won attention and 
respect. 

Dryden was careful to choose popular themes. 
He wrote a poem on current events, namely, the 
Great Fire of London, the Plague, and the uiyden’s 
War with the Dutch ; not poetical subjects 'choice of 
by any means, but subjects in which every 
one was interested and wiiich afforded good oppor- 
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Life began to move eas y P _ company was 
den. He was favoured by ^^^fortable financially, 
sought by men of rank, he country was 

His next step was to write satwe. d 

full of plot and intrigue^ do his best to 

well with the king and hi p > jj^yden wrote his 
support them. Then 

Ansaiom most famous satire, character-reading 

^dAc^- In this them is^ a^ V.1^^ Shakespeare s 

1681. 


In this there is a kind o Shakespeare’s. 

Sr that is quite different ,„d 

Shakespeare was .ympathiaed with thenn 

understood them because h > P derstand and 

Dryden’s aim in his satire was ^Hns 

sympathize, but to pic ou he de- 

4tims, to sting and to hurt. 

Stiff in “y ;tw\lVnd Hng. 

rr;»^o:er 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and 

Dryden was ready to undertake ^^7 m 
workLt was demanded by the ^ or 

of his satires he wrote the 
“ religion of a layman,’ ^^uient in 

1 S 83 . honest praise. This poem is an a . 
favour of the Church of England. To exp^^^ 
arguments in verse is not easy, but D ^ ^ding, 

ceeded. His poem is clear and natural in its 
smooth, dignified, and easy to read. 

Shall 1 speak plain, and in a nation free 
Assume an honest layman’s liberty ? 
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I think, according to my little skill, 

To my own mother Church submitting still, 

That many have been saved, and many may, 

Who never heard this question brought in play. 

The unlettered Christian, who believes in gross. 

Plods on to Heaven and ne’er is at a loss ; 

For the strait gate would be made straiter yet, 

Were none admitted there but men of wit 

Only a few years later Dryden became a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church and wrote The Hind 
The Hind and the Panther, wherein the milk- ^'*3® 
white hind represents the Church of Rome ; lesv. 
the panther, beautiful but spotted, the church he had 
abandoned. Dryden could write witty lines, but his 
sense of humour was not strong enough to save him 
from the absurdity of setting two of the beasts of the 
field into theological argument. Still, here were the 
same excellencies as in the Rcligio Laid,, the same grace 
and vigour. The poem deserved applause and won it. 

Dryden translated the .dEneid and other TransJa- 
works. He wrote two beautiful odes for St 
Cecilia's Day. In the second, known as Alex- i697. 
aiidcds Feast, are many lines of the sort that stay in 
the memory, such as ; 


None but the bmve deserves the fair. 

Alexan- 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. der’s 

Feast, 

War, he sung, js toil and trouble ; I 607 . 

Honour but an empty bubble. 

Dryden’s prose is of great value because of its 
clear, bracing style and general excellence. Essay of 
He wrote much criticism, not only in his 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy, but in the prefaces iBss. 
to his various plays ; and criticism, apart from .stray 
paragraphs, was something almost new in English 
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ousness of Milton s, bu e\ J P best. In the 

and is placed where it can - edged instrument. 

hands ofDryden prose became a prose-the 

About this time j;^,;3t__was brought to 

homely, intimate prose of t j^bn Evelyn 

perfection, and it is from the ^ ^as been derived 

Ld Samuel Pepys that the Memoir writers 

that has guided the pens of so ^^^i,ig times, 

and authors of autobiographies i country 

John Evelyn, 1620-1706, was the son of ^ 

gentleman of Surrey. He was an 
Ld after his term at Oxford joined tl^e l^g 
only to leave it. however, m Aree days to 

he should be “ expos d ^'“^Qbarles H. came to 
tage to his Majestie.” When Charles 

the throne in 1660 Evelyn attac ^ ^ person- 

Couit. and soon became^ quite Jers of 

He was one of the originators and 1660), a 

the Royal Society (founded m of 

Commissioner of the Privy Seal, a , books 

Greenwich Hospital. He wrote many 
that have been long since forgotten and a Uia y 
it may safely be said never will be forgotten. 

This Diary covers some death, 

history, and was continued almost to Eve y 
It was not written for the public eye, and it 
before the public saw it, for it did not appea P 
until 1818. It contains not only accounts o ^ 

happenings of importance of the day, bu 
minutely painted picture of the manners an 
of the period. In its pages we can see n 
ladies and gentlemen aiound John Evelyn live , 
they talked, what they woie, and even what they 
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we can read first-hand accounts of the Merry Monarch 
and of his no less merry ladies, the fair Nell Gwynn 
and the Duchess of Cleveland. In 1666 he tells us 
the full story of the Great Fire of London, and in 
1685 gives us an account of the death and attain- 
ments of his nineteen-ycar-old daughter, Mary Evelyn, 
that is heartrending in its very simplicity. 

But in intimate discussion — or perhaps we should 
say dissection — of /limsclf John Evelyn was surpassed 
by his lively contemporary, Pepys. 

Samuel Pepys, 1633 - 1703 , was the son of a 
London tailor, and was educated at St Paul’s School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1660, through 
the good offices of his cousin, Sir Edward Montagu 
(afterwards Earl of Sandwich), he was appointed 
Clerk of the King’s Ships, and in 1686 became 
Secretary to the Admiralty, a position that he held 
till 1688 when the flight of James II., and the arrival 
of William III., brought about a change of govern- 
ment that was unfavourable to his party. 

Pepys was an efficient public servant, but it is on 
his extraordinarily frank Diary that his fame rests. 
From New Year’s Day 1660 to May 29th 1669 
jotted down in a curious kind of shorthand that he 
himself had invented everything that happened to 
him, everything that happened to his wife (so far as 
he knew it), and all his most trivial thoughts. Never 
before or since has anyone put on paper such a 
complete and candid record of himself, and why Pepys 
should have done so must ever remain a mystery. 
As in the case of Evelyn it was many years before 
this Diary saw the light, for it was not published 
until 1825 ; but since then, as a writer has well put it, 
“its worth, historical, social, and personal, has been 
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^ tlTT* very folly 
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Pepys died at Claph^^^ 70 o ^^^fore 

stances; he had given up his di y V ^fter 

on account of his failmg consulted on 

,e retired from the A^ralty m 

matters connected with <,„tli«d 

great respect by all who yVotton where hi 

him by three years and died ^at ,ge of 

tombstone records that Im ,vhich he had 

extraordinary events and re that 

lived that “ all is vanity which „ 

there is no solid wisdom death of Dryden. 

The year 1 700 is marked > seventeenth 

the critic, dramatist and "^['"[;^^„;„ative work of 
century had seen the 

Shakespeare ; the thoughtfulness 
5 onson; the accurate 

trivialities, sometimes touched w ^Valton ; 

Cavalier poets ; the ^.^le writers of 

earnestness, aspiration, and dev paradtsc 

religious prose and poetry , ‘ pilgri’H^ 

Lost-, the spiritual "y^'^olism of ^ 

Progress; the perfection of memou j,, the 

last of all, had come John Dryden w 
story of the century for the inspiration 

^ The g.o.v of te * „„„d to tte 

had long since passed away. Dooki „ ^ g^^^t 

eighteenth century, one could not hope 
imaginative poetry or a marked origma . 
could Justly expect an unusual development 
moderation and correctness. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
THE AGE OF ANNE 

Coffee drinking. Coffee drinking had a great deal 
to do with the development of literature in the 
eighteenth century. Some twenty years after 
Jonson’s death, coffee became the fashionable drink, 
and coffee-houses were opened by the hundred. 
These houses served the purpose of informal inex- 
pensive clubs ; and gradually one became noted as 
the head-quarters for political discussion, another for 
social gossip, another for shipping news, etc. “ Will’s ” 
became the special meeting-place for literary men. 
Drydcn was their chief, and around him circled 
several of those writers who were to do the best 
literary work of the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

Not long before Dryden’s death, a boy of twelve 
slipped into the edge of the circle and stood gazing 
at the great man with dark, earnest eyes ; for Dryden 
was the poet whom he most reverenced and admired. 
The boy was very small, he was badly deformed, and 
so helpless that he could not stand without supports ; 
but his mind was wonderfully active, and he hoped to 
be able some day to write poems that would make 
him famous. lie had already made some attempts 
that were amazingly good for a child. 
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is not well to use either obsolete words or recently 
formed, unauthnnVcd-words ; but when Pope writes 
that 

In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold ; 

Alike fantastic, if too new or old : 

Be not the first by whom the new are tr/d, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside, 

wc have a feeling that thia is a most excellent way 
to express the thought. This feehng rvas what gave 
special pleasure to the men of Queen Annes day^ 
Each separate thought of Pope’s stands out hire a 
crystal, and this clean-cut definiteness gave the people 
ol hls ime the enjoyment that Shakespeare s perfect 
„adlng of men and his glowing imag.nat.on has g.ven 

prefneltlSct 

takuT With the somewhat rough and ready 
manne'rs of the age, a certam man of fash, on had cut 
from the head of a maid of honour one of the 

Two locks which graceful hung behind 

In equal curls, and well 

With shining ringlets the smooth iv ry 

. , -swrci-tr and her family were 

The young lady was ^ mock-heroic 

angry. It was mieht help to pass the matter 

poem about the deed rn ghtj’elp^^ P 

off with a gayest, most sparkling 

Rape of tic ^ ^ 

rarXrr Sual way of commencing or 

paroay ou t air of importance 

“cm«”.hrou;^h the whole poem. The coming of 
the mS to adorn the heroine expressed . 
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The adventurous of billets-doux, a 

builds to Love an altar " The “ fays, 

glove, and gilt-edged propitious, and 

fairies, genii, elves, an « bttle engine, 

he sets out. He arms h-- f 
a “ two-edged weapon, that is, a p 

The meeting points the 1 

From Uie head, for ever * 

A rrrirrric war ens«» 

its place among the stars an 

shining sphere." , ^ -j. but a real 

Pope’s next work was not a P 

epic, for he translated the Ihad , though 

jope-s considerable ^^sist^"^; ^^bed a translation, 

tiansia- his work can hardly .. . j^ther a 

for he knew very little Greek. “ ^ It 

1716 - 1720 ; versification of the rendering o 

1725 - 1726 . not a touch of the old Gree 

fire. Homer’s Iliad comes from the wmd-s^^ P 

of Troy and the shore of the thunderin,^^^j^^^^^^^^_ 
Iliad from a nicely tnmmed garden. 
gardens are not to be despise , an ^ Anish and 
have the rare charm of a ^bout the 

perfectness. Homer wrote. The star ^ 
bright moon shine clear to see.” Pope pi 

The moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 

O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole. 
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It is no wonder that Richard Bentley, one of the 
greatest scholars of the daj% said, “ It is a pretty 
poem, Mr Pope, but you must not call it Homer." 

With the publication of these two works came not 
only fame but money. Pope made himself a home at 
Twickenham on the Thames, and with his widowed 
mother he spent there the rest of his life. He knew 
" everybody who was worth knowing,” he was famous, 
and he was rich ; on the other hand he was such a 
sufferer that he spoke of his life as " one long disease.” 
To his mother he was tenderness itself, and he was 
capable of a warm friendship, though one could not 
always count on its continuance ; but to his enemies he 
was indeed just what they nicknamed him, "the wicked 
wasp of Twickenham,” for he never hesitated to revenge 
in the most venomous verses any real or fancied slight. 
Even in The Rape of ihe Lock there are many scathing 
lines. At the severing of the curl the heroine cries 
out, and Pope says with an undertone of bitterness, 


Not louder shrieks to pitying heaPn .ire c.ist. 

When husbands, or when l.ip-dogs breathe their last ; 
Or when rich China vessels, fall’n from high, 

In glitt’ring dust, and painted fragments lie ! 


In 1728 Pope published a most malicious satire. The 
Duiiciad, wherein every one who was so unfortunate as 
wittingly or unwittingly to have offended him 
was scourged most unmercifully, for he had Dnnciad. 
forgotten his own words, “ At every trifle 
scorn to take offence.” Pope was the first literary 
man of his age, and he descended from his throne to 
chastise with his own hand every one who had not- 
shown him due reverence. Men to whom he owed 
profound gratitude, but who had offended him in some 
trifle, and men who had been dead for years were 
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Pope’s Later Years, 
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Essays. Didactic po .'.•. but whatever 
'vinsome charm of imagu^^^ i 

1733. power to please the 3 ,nglc 

shown in as familiar as proverbs, 

lines and couplets that a r.t the fellow. 

Worth makes the man. and wan ° 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 

Order is heaven’s first law. 

Man never is, but always to be blest. 

And spite of pride, in erring reason s sp , 

Pope has given us the and 'vords 

but when we ask for “ thoog 1 s ‘ ^ o,vn that 

that burn," tor thoughts ao to h^^ 
we must bow in homage, tl y depth, we 

imagination, sympathetic insigh , ^ ^ j ^is mar- 

do not find. Pope is great, ^P^^ughts and 
vellous power of crystalhzm,^ _ home to 

■ truths of the ages,_ and so bringing tlmm 

men’s bosoms — he is not of the „r , ^ o( 

Addison and Steele. When °P® ^ uian of 

twelve, there was living in a London „ 
twenty-eight who was destined to 
prose writer of Queen Andes ’^cign. bis 

fled, reserved with strangers, and a htt > time 
ability to write had been so apparent gion of 

before this the Whigs had given him party 

£^00. This was not an infrequent act vhe 
in power wished to secure the adherence o 
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young writer. However, the king soon died, the Whigs 
were “ out,” and tJie young m^n, Joseph 
Addison, was left without resources. While Ad^cSon. 
he was living quietly in London, news came 
of the victory of Klenhetm, and for perhaps the only 
time in the history of England, the government set out 
in quest of a poet, A friend 
recommended Addison, and 
he wrote a poem on the 
battle. One passage com- 
pared Marlborough to an 
angel who — 

Pleased the Almighty’s orders to 
perform, 

Rides on the whirlwind and 
directs the storm. 

These lines carried their 
author far on the road to 
success. One office after 
another was given to him, 
and the more he was known, 
the better he was liked. It 

was not easy to know him, for although with his 
friends he was the best companion in the world, the 
entrance of a stranger would silenc&him in a moment. 
Nevertheless, his kindness of heart could not be hidden, 
and this politician who could not make a speech was 
so warmly loved in Ireland, where he held a govern- 
ment position, that Dean Swift in writing to him said 
that the Tories and the Whigs were contending which 
should speak best of him. 

While he was in Ireland a letter came to him from 
an old school friend, Richard Steele, which opened the 
way to a greater than political gloi^', though possibly 

M 
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Steele had written 
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dull ; and he 

religious . J°^J\rouble, for 

him considerable r 

1672-17=9 his friends were 

pecting him, he complained, to hve up^^^^^^ 

Plainly, however, his mm had pr 

and as a reward for some been given Inm. 

duced.the position f .bUt which published 

that is, the charge of the small sheet 

oovernment news. eru«.of, cr-iFettes were oX 

" The Tatter, 1709-1711. These diat to 

ceedingly dull, and it occurred to „ews 

publish a small paper ^ter migb^ 
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successful undertaking. This paper 
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established, and instead of only being sent to the 
countiy b}' the tri-wecklj- post, as Steele had ex- 
pected, it had been caught up by the London folk 
with the greatest eagerness. Its popularity was no 
marvel, for it was bright and entertaining. Steele 
wrote according to his mood ; at one time a serious 
little sermon on ranking people according to their 
real merits and not according to their riches or 
honours ; at another time a criticism of the theatre ; 
at another, a half-jesting, half-earnest page on giving 
testimonials. This playful manner of saying serious 
things, with its opportunities for humour and pathos 
and character drawing, was e.xactly the mode of 
writing adapted to Addison, though he had never 
discovered it-^no great wonder, for this sort of 
essay was something entirely new. Bacon wrote 
“essays,” but with him the word meant simply a 
preliminary sketch of a subject as opposed to a 
finished treatise. These light, graceful chats on 
politics, manners, literature, and art were meant for 
the day onl}-, but they were so well done that they 
have become classics. 

Suddenly Steele announced that the Taikr had 
come to its end. One reason that he gave for its 
discontinuance was that the previous numbers would 
make four volumes ! He published them in book 
form with a whimsical and generous little acknow- 
ledgment of the help that he had received from 
Addison. “ This good Office he performed with such 
Force of Genius, Humour, Wit, and Learning, that I 
fared like a distressed Prince, wlio calls in a power- 
ful Neighbour to his Aid ; I was undone by my 
Auxiliary; when 1 had once called him in, 1 could 
not subsist without Dependance on him." 
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the softest-hearted man that e^^^ 
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the Tailcr, were _ anything an intelligent 
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Addison’s other work ^he 5/ ^ ^^per, 
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the Guardian, was begun after . ^ out his 

Cato. between these two well-bred 

1713. drama Ca/o. It was a per > .^ypceiited 
play, dignified and cold. The Spectator rep 
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/uicii.-Du wiii) lii*; rncmi.s ; Gi/o represented .AddKon 
tvith strangers, liiit rnust iiiireasoiiabij-, this rather 
linintcrestinjr drama was a distiiiet success ; for both 
Tories and Whij^s claimed to be described in its fine 
speeches, and c\crj- one wanted to see it. ./Xddison 
probably tbouijht it far superior to his essay.s ; but 
neither that nor any <jthcr poetical work of 
his is of sjiecial value, except a few of his 
hymns. .At!di'-on\ religion wa.s sincere, and gave 
to his jicn the ins])irati<>n which the theatre failed to 
fitrnisli. 11 is paraphra^c of the twenty-third psalm, 
“The I-ord my pasture shall prepare,” is e.xccllenl ; 
but in “ The spacious llnnamcnl on high " there is 
a certain majestj' and breadth that has rarely been 
excelled. He became nndcr-sccretary of state, but 
dicri when only forty-seven years of age. ^ferry 
Dick Steele became Sir Richard on the accession 
of George I. Ikforc he was si.xty, his health failed 
and he retired to the country. There is a tradition 
that in the feebleness of his last months he insisted 
on being carried out to see the villagers dance on the 
green and to give them prizes. 

Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745. There were two men 
of the time of Queen Anne whose names are familiar 
to-day chiefly because each wrote a book' that children 
like. The name of the first was Jonathan Swift, that 
of the second was Daniel Defoe. The first time that 
Addison saw Swift was at a coffee-house. A tall 
stranger in the garb of a clergyman stalked into tiie 
room, laid his hat on a table, and began to stride 
back and fortli. After half an hour he paid the 
usual penny at the bar and walked away. This was 
the eccentric clergyman who had come from hi.s home 
in Ireland to make a visit to England. He had been 
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Dublin, but he went often to England, sometimes 
remaining several 3-ears. He wrote political pamphlets 
whose malignant ridicule delighted his politician 
friends. He cared little for mone)' or for fhme, but 
he longed for political power; and when he saw it 
dropped lightly into the hands of men who had not 
half his talents, he felt a savage scorn of those who 
would give authoritv so easily to men who held it so 
unworthily. He ‘hoped to be given an English 
bishopric, but in view of the wrath which his Tale of 
a Tub had aroused, the utmost that his friends 
ventured to do was to make him Dean of St Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Dublin. Each piece of satire that Swift 
produced seemed more savage than that which had 
preceded it. One of the most bitter is his Blodcsi 
Proposal, which suggested that the children ^ 
of poor Irish parents should be served for Proposal, 
food on the tables of the landlords, who, he 
sa3's, “ as they have already devoured most of the 
parents, seem to have the best title to the children.” 
The cold, business-like method by which he arranges 
the details of his plan is as horrible as it is 
powerful. Gnlltvcds Travels was written as Travels, 
a satire, and expressed his hatred and scorn 
of men perhaps more fiercely than any other of his 
writings; but “ Gulliver’s" journe>'s to Lilliput and 
Brobdingnag are, forgetting the allegor}' and leaving 
out the occasional coarseness, most charming stories 
for children. Nothing could be more minutel3’- 
accurate than his description of the little people of 
Lilliput, who are barely six inches high. They bring 
him a hogshead of wine, which holds just half a pint. 
They ascertain his height by the aid of a quadrant, 
and, finding its relation to theirs, they decide that 
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1 fS 5 t“ ^^;frAr™"herisbe. 
Sisr?e^^:--rt^^ 

agreeable comP™<>". «“ n hif n.Wre there 

g'enlus of his age." ,S»r"';r,br" ricS wasp of 
was a charm which held hot -ourteous Addison. 
Twickenham” and the rSTa ” his pet 

His letters, too. bitten to Stella. 

"Stella.” name for a young girl whom ^ ; j^te; 

taught at Sir William Temple's, are f^'=\;°,"3till 

and even as she grew to mature womanhoo ,1 
reported to her all the chat of the day and th 
happenings to himself m which he knei 
be interested. 

Be you lords or be you earls. 

You must write to naughty girls, 

he wrote to her. In 1728 Stella died, and ‘ 

of his race and lover of individuals sorrowfully 
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for an liour tlie unopened letter that he knew announced 
her death. There was from the first a wild strain of 
insanity in this many-skled man, and for several years 
before his death his mind failed. He died in 1745. 

Daniel Defoe, 1661 ?-1731. Swift would have looked 
upon it as the very irony of fate if he had known that 
his most bitter satire had become a book for children ; 
but Daniel Defoe would have been pleased, though 
perhaps a little amused, to find that his Robinson Crusoe, 
which he published as a real account of a real man, 
had become not onl}' a children’s book but a work of 
the imagination. Defoe was educated to be a non- 
conformist clergyman, but he was little adapted to tlic 
profession. He was like Steele in his pronencss to 
get into scrapes, but unlike Steele, he could usually 
find a way out. When “ King Monmouth ” made his 
attempt to gain the throne, Defoe was one of his 
adherents ; but in some way he escaped punishment, 
and afterwards became a strong supporter of William 
and Mary. He soon showed that he could 
write most forcible English, and his Shortest Shortest 
Waj' with the Dissenters proved him almost 
as much of a satirist as Swift himself. There senters. 
is a vast difference, however, in the satire of 
the two men ; for Defoe shows nothing of Swift’s 
hatred of his race ; and, earnest as he makes himself 
appear in his pamphlets, we always think of him as 
smiling wickedly over his pen to think how well he 
was befooling his readers. In this pamphlet he suc- 
ceeded almost too well. He suggested that an ex- 
cellent means of securing religious uniformity would 
be to hang dissenting ministers and banish their 
people. It was a time of severe laws and stern 
retribution, and the Dissenters were actually alarmed. 
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Moreover, Parliament, too, persisted in taking the 
matter seriously, declared the pamphlet a libel on the 
Englisli nation, and condemned its author to stand m . 
the pillory. Most men would have been somewhat 
Hymn troubled, but Defoe and his pen were equal 
to the occasion ; and while in prison awaiting 
1703 . his punishment, he wrote a rlymn to i 
PiUory which he called a state machine for punishing 
fancy. He closed with a message to his judges, 

Tell them ; The men that placed him here 
Arc scandals to the Times 1 
Are at a loss to find his guilt, 

And can’t commit his crimes ! 

Defoe carried the day. He stood in the pillory ; but 
flowers were heaped around him, he was cheered by 
crowds of admiring bystanders, and thousands of 
copies of his Hymn were sold. 

Defoe was the most inventive, original man of his 
age, and he even published an Essay on Projects., sug- 
Essay on sorts of new things. Among them 

Projects, was his plan for givinq to women the educa- 

1698 • ^ c* o tJrt 

tion which was then limited to men. iio 
said, “If knowledge and understanding had been 
useless additions to the sex, God Almighty would 
never have given them capacities ; for he made notliing 
useless.” Strikingly similar to these words of Defoe 
is the statement of Matthew Vassar a century and a 
half later in founding the first college for women in 
the United States : “ It occurred to me that womaa, 
having received from her Creator the same intellectual 
constitution as man, has the same right as man to 
intellectual culture and development.” 

One of Defoe’s projects came to more fame and 
importance than he dreamed. Every one was intet* 
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ested in a sailor named Alexander Selkirk who had 

been abandoned on the island of Juan Fernandez, and 

who, after five years of loneliness, had been rescued 

and brought to England, Defoe went with the rest of 

the world to see the man and talk with him ; but while 

others soon forgot his story, Defoe remem- „ 

, , , . ° , / ’ _ , . Robinson 

bered, and a few years later he wrote Robtnson cmsoe. 

Cntsoc, an account of a man who was wrecked 

on a desert island with nothing except a knife, a pipe, 

a little tobacco in a box, 

and a hope of getting 

some articles from the 

wreck of the vessel. 

This book became a 

favourite at once. It yU: 0 ''i\ 

was so realistic that 
every reader fancied 
himself in the sailor’s 

place and planned with w' 'y 
him what to do for \ 
safety and comfort. 

This is just where 
Defoe’s unique power 
lies, in putting himself 

. ’ ‘ , r 1 ■ DANIEL DEI OE, 

m the place of his 1661 7-1731 

characters. In Robittson 

Crusoe he imagined himself on the island and thought 
how he could get to the vessel, for instance, and how 
he should feel if he found a footprint on the sand when 
he supposed that he was entirely alone. Having 
fancied what he should do, it was easy to put his 
thoughts into clear, simple English, never forgetting 
that his aim was to tell a story, not to ornament 
phrases. The book was so successful that Defoe 
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wrote a continuation of the adventures of his hero. 
It was very like him to insert ait aggrieved little 
preface, taking high moral grounds against the 
“ envious people ” who had called his work a romance, 
and saying that doing such deeds was “ a Practice all 
honest Men abhor.” 

Three )’ears after Robinson Crusoe appeared, Defoe 
produced his Journal of the Plague Year, which was 
A Jo-nmai written, the title-page gravely asserts, “ by a 
pia^e citizen who continued all the while in 
Year. 1722. London.” This was literally true, although 
the aforesaid citizen was but four or five years old at 
the time of the visitation. The book describes 
minutely all the details of the terrible season, from 
the piteous ” Lord, have mercy upon us! ” ivritten on 
the houses to the coming of the horrible dead cart 
that sometimes carried away the dying with the dead. 
It is most impressive, and has more than once been 
quoted as authority on the events of the pestilence. 
Defoe wrote several picaresque stories, or stories 
having rascals for heroes, each tale expected, accord- 
ing to the preface of the author, to bring anj'^ wicked 
reader to repentance. 
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reprobate. Finally, after being ronveru-ri t-- h .noiir 
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After thus moralizing himself into satisfaction, s 
denly he hears a starling in a cage which has learne 
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say tlie one sentence, “ I can’t get out.” Sterne’s 
mood changes. He writes a glowing address to 
liberty, pictures one captive and iii.s sorrows, and sends 
his servant away, “ not willing he should see anything 
upon my cheek which would cost the honest fellow 
a heartaclie.” 

Samuel Johnson, 1709-1784. The decade marked 
by the beginning of 
the novel was from 
1740 to 1750. The 
chief place of literarj' 
honour during the 
thirt}' years following 
1750 is given to a 
man whose essays have 
not the charming touch 
of tijose of Addison 
and Steele, whose dic- 
tionary was antiquated 
—as a work of refer- 
ence — long ago, whose 
principal story is voted 
dry, whose edition of 
Shakespeare has been 
long since surpassed, and whose Lives of the Poets alone 
is of any special intrinsic value to-day. This man was 
Samuel Johnson. He was the sickly, nervous son of 
a Lichfield bookseller. He made his way to Oxford 
University, too independent to accept help and too poor 
to be able to finish his course and take a degree. A 
few years later, he opened a private school for boys. 
He was very big and awkward ; he rolled from side 
to side when he walked ; he grumbled and muttered, 
and his face, seamed and scarred by scrofula, trembled 
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and twitched. The wonder is not that the school 
was a failure, but that even one pupil ventured to 
attend it. .\fter the failure Johnson went to London 
with a capital of twopence half-penny and a partly 
completed tragedy. His aim was to find literary 
work ; and for some time he did whatever there was 
to do. After ten years or more of drudgery, he was 
little richer than at first ; but he had become so w^ell 
known that several booksellers united in offer- 
Diction- ing him fifteen hundred guineas to prepare a 
ary. 1765 . dictionary of the English language. Seven or 
eight years of hard work passed, and the book w'as 
completed. It shows that while its author’s knowledge 
of etymology was of the slightest — but in those days 
comparatively little was known of that science by any 
one — its definitions are sometimes exceedingly good, 
and sometimes based upon the w’hims of the writer , 
for instance, he hated the Scotch, and therefore he 
defined oats as “ grain which in England is generally 
given to horses, but in Scotland supports the people- 
It was still the feeling in England tliat a book of such 
Patron- importance should be dedicated to a “ patron, 
age. .^yg^g cxpectcd to return the honour by 

an interest in the work and generous assistance. 
The plan of the dictionary had been addressed to 
Lord Chesterfield, and this dainty nobleman at fir^*- 
encouraged its author ; but he soon tired of the uncouth 
scholar, whom he called “ a respectable Hottentot, who 
throws his meat anywhere but dowm his throat, an 
was “ not at home ” to his calls. 

When it was known that the dictionary w'as about 
to appear, Chesterfield became interested, and hope > 
in spite of his neglect, to secure the dedication to 
himself. He published letters recommending it, 
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they were too late. Johnson published in return a 
reply which was calm and dignified, but so scathing 
that it practically ended literary patronage save that 
of the public itself. The book came out. It was 
infinitely better than anything that preceded it, and it 
was received with an enthusiasm which in this age of 
dictionaries can hardly be imagined. 

In the course of the seven years that Johnson 
spent on the dictionar)-, he published the Rambler, a 
periodical made up of essays written after 
the fashion of Addison’s, but lacking RamWer. 
Addison’s light touch and graceful humour. 

Neither these nor the dictionary added any large 
amount to the author’s finances; and when, in 1759, 
the death of his mother occurred, he had not money 
for the funeral expenses. To raise it, he Rasseias, 
wrote in the evenings of one week, Rasseias, 

Prince of Abyssinia. This is usually called i 769 . 
a story, but the characters serve only as mouth- 
pieces for the various reflections of the author. 

“ Abyssinia ” is simply a convenient name for an 
imaginary "happy valley.” 

Seven years after the publication of the dictionary 
the government offered Johnson a pension of ;£^3oo. 
Even in his poverty the independent Johnson’s 
lexicographer hesitated to accept it ; and pension, 
well he might, for in his dictionary he had defined a 
pension as “ pay given to a state hireling for treason 
to his country ’’ ; but he was finally made to see that 
the offered gift was not a bribe but a reward for 
what he had already accomplished. He accepted it, 
and then life became easier. 

James Boswell, 1740-1795. It was about this time 
that he met a Scotsman named Boswell, Avho became 
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and simple. He argued, he spoke of liistorj-, of 
biography, of literature, or morals. His scholarship, 
his powerful intellect, and his colloquial powers gave 
value to whatever he said. When a new book came 
out, the first question asked by the public was, 
“What does the Club sajf of it?” Johnson was the 
great man of the Club, and for years he was really, 
as he has so often been called, the literary dictator 
of England. 

Johnson’s later work. During the last twenty 
years of his life he did a comparatively small amount 
of literary work. He edited Shakespeare, an under- 
taking for which his slight knowledge of the Edition of 
si.xteenth century drama had given him but 
an ill preparation. He journeyed to Scot- 1766 . 
land, and was treated so kindly that much of his 
prejudice against the Scots melted away. • His 
letters about this journey, written to a friend, The Jour- 
were easy and natural; but when he made “he west- 
them into a book. The Journey io the Western ern isles 
Istes of Scotland, they were translated into the 
ceremoniously elaborate phraseolog)'^ which 1776 . 
alone he regarded as worthy of print. His best 
work was his Lives of the Poets, a series of sketches 
prepared for a collection of English poetry. The lives 
These were intended to be very short, but 
Johnson became interested in them, and did ms-nsi. 
far more than he had agreed. The result is not only 
brief “ lives ” of the authors but criticisms of their 
writings. These criticisms are not alwai's just, for 
sometimes Johnson’s strong prejudices and sometimes 
his lack of tiie power to appreciate certain qualities 
stood in the way of fairness ; but, fair or unfair, the}' 
are the honest e.vpression of an independent, powerful 
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Citho! of iJic //’<);•/?/ brought him a small sum; but 
Goldsmith had no more providence than a Letters 
sparrow, and soon Johnson, like his early 
friends in Ireland, began to wonder what to the world, 
do with “ Noll.” His careless fashion of 
living was entirely different from Johnson’s sturdy 
uprightness ; but Johnson’s heart was big enough to 
sympathize with him, and when a message came one 
morning that Goldsmith was in great trouble, Johnson 
guessed what the matter was and sent him a guinea, 
following it himself as soon as possible. 

Goldsmith had not paid his rent, and his landlady 
had arrested liim. The two men discussed what 
could be done, and Goldsmith produced the manu- 
script of a novel ready for the press. John- The Vicar 
son carried it to a bookseller and sold it for 
£60. This was the manuscript of the H/V-i?;- 17 S 6 . 
of Wakefield ; but the publisher did not realize what 
a prize he .had won, and was in no haste to 
bring the book out. In the meantime. Gold- Trareiier, 
smith’s Traveller appeared. Then there was 
a sensation at the Club ; for, save by Johnson, 
Reynolds, Burke, and perhaps a few others. Goldsmith 
had been looked upon as a mere literary drudge. He 
had felt the unspoken contempt, and had been 
awkward and ill at ease. Now that the Club and 
the other literary folk of the day declared that the 
Traveller was the best poem that had appeared since 
the death of Pope, Goldsmith's peculiarities were no 
longer called awkwardness, but the whims of a man 
of genius. Then came out the Vicar of Wakefield 
with its ridiculous plot, its delightful humour, its 
gentleness, its comical situations, and the exquisite 
grace of st)’le that marked the work of Goldsmith’s 
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While words of learned length and ^ 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
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That one small head could carry all he knew. 

Once more Goldsmith wrote a play, G/ic Sf 
Conquer. This was founded upon his owm a ve 
when first possessed of a guinea anc 
to Con- rowed horse. “ Where is the best 
qner. 1773. place ? ” he had demanded in a stra 
village with all the airs that he fancied to be the m 
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of an experienced traveller. The home of a wealthy 
gentleman was mischievously pointed out, and the 
young fellow rode up to the door, gave his orders 
right and left, and finally invited his liost and 
family to join him in a bottle of wine. TIic 
host had discovered that the consequential youngster 
was the son of an old friend, and he carried 
on the mistake till the boy was about to take his 
leave. 

This play was Goldsmith’s last work. Mis income 
had become sufficient for comfort ; but he had no 
idea how to manage it, and he was alw.ays in debt. 
He died when not yet forty-six years of age, the 
same careless, generous, lovable boy to the end. 
His bust was placed in Westminster Abbey by 
the Club. Johnson wrote the inscription, which 
said that he “ left scarcely any style of writing 
untouched, and touched nothing that he did not 
adorn.” 

Edmund Burke, 1729-1797. This period, already 
so rich in essa 3 's and novels and poetrj', was also 
marked bj^ oratory and history. Its greatest orator 
• was Edmund Burke, an Irishman, who made his waj'^ 
to England and began his literary work bj^ publishing 
essays about the time when Johnson’s ontuo 
dictionaiy came out, the most famous being 
Ou the Sublime and Beautiful. Johnson tifui. 1766. 
admired him heartily, and felt that in him he had an 
opponent worthy of his steel. " That fellow calls 
forth all my powers,” he said. At another time he 
declared that a stranger could not talk with Burke 
five minutes in the street without saying to himself, 

“ This is an extraordinaiy man.” 

Burke entered Parliament and was one of the most 
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Da\ad Hume, 1711-1776. l).ivifl 11 nine was alsi> 
.1 Scotsman, a man of such itidnmilablc perseverance 
that his energy was not conqncied even by years of 
unsuccessful effort. At (wcnU'-tlirce he determined 
to devote himself to literature. His first book wa.s a 
failure, but he struggled on with many failures and 
small succc.ss. He was not the kind of man to be 
discouraged, and with the utmost composure he set to 
work on a History of Ens^lnud. The first ujgtorj'or 
volume failed. He wrote a sccuiui. That Eneiand. 
met with little better success. He wrote a 
third. It was received with some slight interest. He 
continued, and at last the reading world began to 
appreciate what he had done. They discovered that 
whatever was narrated was told vividly, that Hume 
recognized a great event when he saw it, and took 
pains to trace not only its effect but the causes which 
led up to it ; and that he was interested not only in 
great events but in the people and their ways. One 
fault was common to both Hume and Robertson, or 
possibly in some degree to their age, a lack of histori- 
cal accuracy, the most unpardonable fault in a writer 
of history. 

Edward Gibbon, 1737-1794. No such charge can 
be made against the writings of Edward Gibbon. He 
was an Englishman with whom, even ns a bo)% the 
love of history was a passion. The idea of ^he De- 
writing the History of the Decline and Fall of ciino and 
the Roman Empire came to him in Rome in Roman 
1764, but the first volume did not appear Empire, 
until 1776. ihc labour involved in prepar- 
ing this work was enormous. It was not the simple 
story of a single people, but a complicated narrative 
involved with the history of all Europe and not a 
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Here he wrote liis famous Elegy in a Country Clinrrh- 

yard. For ciffht years he kept tiie /i/r^r „ 

1 I • 11- I ■ ‘ Grays 

oy him, adding, taking away, polishing, and Elegy. 

refining, until it had become worthy, even in 
form, to be named among the great poems of llie world. 
Its fame, however, is due less to its polish than, first, 
to its genuine interest in 
the lives of the poor, to 
its sj'mpathy with their 
pleasures and realization 
of their hardships ; and, 
second, to its observation 
of the little things of 
nature, the “moping owl,” 
the “ droning flight ” of 
the beetle, “ the swallow 
twittering from the straw- 
built shed.” Nature, ac- 
cording to the school of 
Pope, was rude and per- 
haps a little vulgar until 

smoothed and trimmed and made into lawns and 
gardens. Pope might have brought a swan or a 
peacock into a poem, but he would hardly have 
thought it fitting to introduce beetles or swallows, save 
the swallows that “ roost in Nilus’ dusty urn.” Neither 
would Pope have thought a ploughman who "home- 
ward plods his weary way ” a proper subject for 
poetry. To Pope a ploughman was silnply a part of 
the world’s machinery, and he would no more have 
written about him than about a bolt or a screw. All 
Gray’s poems can be contained in one thin volume, 
but their significance, especially that of the Elegy, can 
hardly be overestimated. 
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sins were unpardonable. His later }'ears were spent 
in the quiet villages of Weston and Olney ; and he 
senlf to his friends most charming letters abuut his 
pets, his garden, his long walks about the country, 
and the merry thoughts and witty fancies tliat were 
continually coming into his mind. Every one knew 
him and every one loved him. Here it was that he 
wrote. Many of his Iq'tnns, such as God moves in a 
myslcnous way, and Oh ! for a closer wall- 7oiih God, 
are familiar ; but equally well known are The Divert- 
ing History of John Gilpin with its rollicking fun, and 
The Task. “ What shall I write on ? " the poet 
once asked his friend Lady Austen. “ The sofa,” she 
replied jestingly. He obeyed, and named T^eTask. 
his poem The Task. He wrote first and with 
mock dignity about the evolution of the sofa. Then 
}je slipped away from parlours and cities and urote of 
the country that he loved. 

God made the country, and m.an in.ade ilic town, 
he said. Here he is at his best. Ever}' season was 
dear to him. He writes of winter : 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seeniest, 

And dreaded as thou art. 

He sympathizes with the horses dragging a heavy 
wagon in the storm ; he notes the robin. 

Flitting light 

From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice 
That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 

He says indignantly ; 

I would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
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nature, who liad a turn for satire keen and kindly, 
and a touch of luiinour. IJiirns felt that he had 
found a master, and for some time he meekly 
followed Fergusson’s wa3's of writing and imitated 
his metres without apparentlj' the least idea that he 
himself was far greater than his predecessor. 

When Burns was twentj'-five, his father died. He 
and his brother tried hard to make some profit from 
the farm, but it seemed hopeless. Robert’s own 
recklessness had brought him into difficulties, and he 
determined to go to Jamaica. One thing must be 
had first, and that was tlie monej^ for his outfit and 
his passage. Some of his friends suggested that 
printing the poems which he had written 
might help to fill his empt^' purse. In 1786 first voj- 
the little volume was published, and the poet 
felt rich with his twenty guineas. He bought his 
outfit, paid his passage, and wrote what he supposed 
was the last song he should ever compose in Scotland. 
The vessel was not quite readj' to sail, and while he 
waited, a letter came which suggested that it might 
be worth while to publish an edition of his poems in 
Edinburgh. For the glory and gain of such visit to 
a possibility, the poet set out for Edinburgh Edinfiurgrh. 
and the ship sailed without him. He had no letters of 
introduction to the great folk of the capital cit^', but 
none were needed, for his poems had gone before 
him ; and he, the young peasant fresh from his un- 
successful farming, found himself the social and 
literary lion of the day. The new edition of his 
poems came out, and he was feted and flattered until 
many a brain would have turned. 

The farmer poet, however, was perfectly self-pos- 
sessed. He was not in the least overpowered by the 
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should have chosen. He wrote to a friend that he 
was “ making ballads, and then drinking and singing 
them." He was keenly sensitive to right and wrong, 
but lacked the power to choose the right and refuse 
the wrong. The end came very soon, for he was only 
thirty-seven when he died. 

Burns’s most notable work. Tlie songs of Burns 
have been sung wherever English is spoken. They 
are so simple and sincere that they go straight to 
the heart, so musical that they almost make their own 
melody. Songs of such intense feeling as songs of 
“ My luve is like a red, red rose,” of such ten- 
derness as “ O wert thou in the cauld blast ” cannot go 
out of fashion. Burns’s tenderness is not for human 
beings alone, but for the tiny field mouse whose “ wee 
bit housie " has been torn up by the plough, and whom 
he comforts, — 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane,' 

In proving foresight may be vain : 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice .an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley.- 

Closely allied to his tenderness is his charitj% a charity 
which is often delightfully combined with humour, as 
in his Address to the Deil, which closes, — 

But fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben ! ^ 

O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’ 1 
Ye aiblins ' might — I dinna ken — 

Still hae a stake.® 

Two of Burns’s longer poems of contrasting char- 
acter are, next to his songs, his most famous works, 

' not alone. ® go oft amiss. ® .\ nickname of Satan. 

*■ perhaps. ® chance. 
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Bible.” Love of his childhood’s home, love of countiy, 
love of the right were in Burns’s heart when he wrote — 

From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 

That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroad. 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

“An honest man’s the noblest tvork of God.” 

The eighteenth century began and ended with 
poetry, but it produced no imaginative poet of the 
first rank. It may be called the age of prose, and 
it is famous for essayists, novelists, writers on ethics 
and politics, and historians — a proud record for one 
short century. 
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wild orgy of slaughter, he was disappointed and doubt- 
ful of everything ; but his beloved sister Dorothy came 
to live with him, and, as he said, gave him an exquisite 
regard for common things and preserved the poet in him. 

After three or four years of quiet country life, a 
brilliant, sympathetic man became a visitor at the 
Wordsworth cottage. This was Coleridge. Samuel 
He was a man who was interested in coieridee. 
everything by turns. His brain was full ms-issr. 
of visions and schemes. He was in the army for 
a while. He planned to found a model republic 
on the Susquehanna in North America. He was 
a wonderful talker on politics, philosophy, theology, 
poetry — whatever came uppermost. Together he 
and Wordsworth discussed what ideal poetry should 
be. Wordsworth believed that a poet should write 
on everyday subjects in everyday language. Coleridge 
believed that lofty or supernatural subjects might be 
so treated as to seem simple and real. 

L3a'ical Ballads, 1798. The two men agreed to 
bring out a little book. Lyrical Ballads, and go to 
Germany with its proceeds ; and this was done. 
Coleridge’s chief contribution to the volume was 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, that tub Rime 
weird and marvellous tale of the suffering ^efent 
that must follow an act not in loving accord Mariner, 
with nature. This poem is like the old ballads in its 
simplicity and directness, but very unlike them in the 
fulness of its harmony. Coleridge was a master of 
sound. Here is his sound picture of a brook : 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the le.ify month of June, 

That to the sleeping' woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 
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1 he breaking up of the ice is thus described ; 

It c lacked and growled, and i oared and howled, 

Like noises in a swound. 

The -iiTiilcs of the poem are of the kind that not only 
adoin a statement but iihiminatc it; the mariner 
passes, “ like night,’’ from land to land. The vessel 
in a calm is 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Wordsworth’s contributions to the book were many, 
and of widely differing value. When he remembered 
his theories, he was capable of such stuff as — 

But > ct I guess that now and then 
With Betty all w.as not so well ; 

And to the road she turns her ears, 

And thence full many a sound she hears, 

Which she to Susan will not tell. 

Here, too, was his IVc arc Seven. The treatment is 
quite as simple as in the preceding poem ; but while 
■We are the first seems like the .awkward attempt of 
Seven. childlike, the simplicity of the 

second is appropriate because the poem is a conversa- 
Tmtem tion with a child. In this same volume was 
Abbey. beautiful Thitcrn Abbey, wherein all 

theories were forgotten. It is hardly colloquial 
language when the author says, — 

The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; 

or when he bids — 

Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walks ; 

And let the misty mountain-wind be free 
To blow against thee. 
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Robert Southey, 1774^1843. After their visit to 
Germany, both pods settled in the Lake Countr}-. 
Near tliem was the liome of the poet Southey, who 
had been one of Coleridge’s converts to the Susque- 
hanna scheme. 

Tliesc were the three who were best known as poets 
when the nineteenth century began. Southey wrote 
weird, strange epics : The Curse of Kehnvta, tjk, cnrso 
a Hindu tale, and Thalaba, the story of a ofKeha- 
young Arabian who sets out to avenge his Thaiaba. 
father. Southey was alwaj-s attracted by the 
strange and distant ; and j'et he took delight in the 
simplest things, and made the best of whatever came. 
In 1S13 he was chosen Poet Laureate; but only a 
few years later he discovered that the public did not 
care for more poetry from him, and he said with the 
utmost composure, “ I have done enough to be 
remembered among poets, though my proper place 
will be among the historians, if I live to complete 
the works upon yonder shelves.” For twenty years 
Jonger Southey worked industriously at prose. He 
wrote histories and biographies, an excellent LifeofNci- 
life of Nelson among the latter. Here was 
his true field, for his prose is charmingly clear and 
sturdy ; and while making no apparent attempt at 
formal description, he nevertheless contrives to leave 
a strongly outlined picture in the mind of the 
reader. 

Coleridge’s best work. Coleridge’s best poetry 
was written about the time of the publication of 
Ly)‘ical Ballads. It was then that he com- ciiristabei. 
posed the first part of Christabcl, the mystic itst-iboo. 
tale of the innocent maiden who is enthralled by the 
power of magic. - Then, too, he wrote the dazzling 
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his father was at last paid to him, and he lived on 
happily and tranquilly in his beloved Lak^ country, 
making many trips abroad or to different parts of the 
British Isles. He was a keen lover of beauty, but 
the beauty of nature rather than that of art. He fell 
asleep before the Venus de Medici, but he wrote one 
of his best sonnets on the beach at Calais. His 
finest poems were written during the early years of 
the century. 

Appreciation was slow in finding Wordsworth, 
partly because first Scott and then Byron were 
coming before the public, and there was nothing in 
Wordsworth’s writings to arouse the wild sioTrap- 
enthusiasm with which people welcomed 
their productions. Another reason was that worth. 
Wordsworth’s utter lack of humour permitted him, in 
pursuit of his theories, to put absurd doggerel into 
poems that wore otherwise fine. The critics ridiculed 
the doggerel and passed by what was really worthy, 

“ Heed not such onset,” the poet said to himself, and 
serenety continued to write. Slowly one after 
another began to see that no one else could describe 
the every-day sights of nature as could Wordsworth, 
or could interpret so well the feelings that they 
aroused in one who loved them. Other posts could 
write of tempests and crags and precipices ; but 
Wordsworth could picture a " common day ” and an 
“ ordinary ” landscape. He could do moj-e than 
picture.; he could make the reader feel that in nature 
was a mysterious life, the thought of its Creator, 
half expressed and half revealed. Long before 
1S30 Scott had ceased to write poetrj', Byron and 
Shelley and Keats were dead. Men began to turn 
bade a score of years, to see that in Wordsworth’s 
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poemb there an 

ttz. rucr Bell, l to appreciate the 

mauonBof daffodil poem, they d S intimations of 

Sr g™,<i=.r of . 1 ,= 0 * »» * ,„„cp 

1807. Immortality, t'tth its 

of poetry ; (i stream- 

There rvas a time ^vhen meadow grot e, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light 
Thegloryandthefreshnessofadrea 

Little by little i,„e,p,eter 

coqni/.ed, and he was ' ^ In 1 S 36 a compiete 

were the romantic writers, S tt essayists, 

lovers of beauty, Shelley^ ’the magazine 

Charles Lamb and “"Austen 

critics; and When we first hear 

Sir Walter Scott, 1771-1°32. 
of Walter Scott he was a httle lam ^ ba- 
llad been sent away from Edin ^ stronger- 

father’s farm in the hope that he mi^ ^ l^^pe 

Fortunately for all who love a g 

was realized, and it was no and 

galloping wherever a pony go- ^he 

scrambling wherever the pony c ,-oaming 

two things that he liked best ^ ballads and 

over the country' and listening to the ol 
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legends that his grandmother recited to him by the 
score. W lien he w as older, he was sent to 
school in Edinljiirgh. He was not the 
leader of his class bj- any means ; but out of school 
there was not a boj’ who would not glad!}'’ follow him 
to some wiki, romantic spot to listen to his stories 
of the border warfaie. One 
day he came across a book 
half a centurj’ old which de- 
lighted his heart. It was 
Bishop Perc}’’s Rc/ifjucs. 

This was happiness. The 
hungry schoolboy forgot his 
dinner and lay out under 
the trees reading over and 
over again of Douglas and 
Percy and Robin Hood and 
Sir Patrick Spens. This 
book settled the question of 
what his life-work should be, 
though it was some years 
before he found his place. 

After leaving the university he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar. He married, held various public 
offices, and was financially comfortable. In 1799, 
when he was twenty-eight, he made his first 
appearance in literature with some transla- St. John, 
tions from German poetry. A little later he 
wrote a border ballad. The Eve of St. Johu. Great 
numbers of border ballads were still remembered, 
though they had never been put into print. Scott 
determined to collect these, and somewhat in the 
fashion of Fuller, he roamed over the country, taking 
down every scrap of the old balladry, every bit of 



SIR (VALICK SCOTT, 
1771-1832 
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scottisu ;,.,to distant^ lands revealed their 

i802.''’'Tiie the romantic ; “ j-lcre was a poem 

Lay of the country as its home. ,, , ,£ legend, 

SI** tlchwaa song,d.scr,f,..on>*^^^^^ 

superstition, ideal story-teller. 

blended into a story ° rhose of his sdioo 

Scott’s listeners ^ no more thought o 

clays had been. There ^^^des had 

courts and law d a romantic 

found his place. He years he edited 

laid it aside, during the next^thr^J 

various worhs, and m - r>f money were comma 

. Marmiou. Largesums of money 

1808. in from his poems an a so ^id 

ing business, in which he had -gaged jut 

::!Z\X'"^"tsmtro? Ibbotsford and become one 

Siou SSoS"poetry. In 1 8 

removal to Abbotsford, the first -nto^^^^ 

Harold, a brilliant poem m a , found a new 

written by Lord Byron. The crov, following 

idol, and Scott’s next poern. '^/evious works. 

year, had much smaller sales ^ .ddently the 

Scott brought out another poe , poetry, and 

fickle public did not care for ° ^1 ^ d 

be began to think about e ^ ^ dfis think- 

planned several years earlier. Th ^y,id 

ing was that in 1814 the reading ivorld 
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with delight over Waverlcy, bj' an unknown writer ; 
for Scott, no one knows just why, did not waverley. 
wish to be known as its author. Story after 
story followed, — one, two, even three, in a single year. 
“ Walter Scott is the only man in the land who could 
write them,” was the general belief ; but the secret 
was kept for some time. 

Scott was happj' in his home. Abbotsford was the 
very hearthstone of Scotland for a joyous hospitality. 
Great folk and little folk, rich and poor, lords ^bbots- 
and ladies, scientific men, artists, authors, 
admirers from across the sea, old school friends, 
relatives even to the twentieth degree — they were all 
welcomed to Abbotsford. Sir Walter — for George IV 
had made him a baronet — usually worked three or 
four hours before breakfast, which was between nine 
and ten, and perhaps two hours afterwards ; but when 
noon had come, he was ready for any kind of amuse- 
ment, provided it was out of doors, — a long walk or 
ride with his dogs, hunting or fishing, or whatever 
might suggest itself. 

It is a pity that this happy life should have been 
clouded; but in 1826 the publishers with whom 
Scott was connected failed. The romancer failure 
might easily have freed himself from all of pub- 
claims ; but instead he quietly set to work to 
pay with his pen the £ r 30,000 that was due. Novels, 
histories, a nine-volume life of Bonaparte, editorial 
work, translations, were undertaken in rapid succession. 
Paralysis attacked him ; still he struggled on. In 
I S3 I the government lent him a frigate to carry him 
to Italj' for rest and change. 

The might 

Of the whole tvorld’s good wishes with him goes, 
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^^rote Wordsworth ; ^ ^ t\Ze he died. 

“Time and 1 against am . ujmself. Time had 

he took the enormous debt p 
Med .M,b«t he had paid 

altic. on his books final y P ^ „„s, .vherein 

Scott’s best work was hisbcotm and laid 

he aimed chiefly at telhns » to^add to the 

the scene in the Pa*^ » “t;!” ,, 

icainoveL romantic effect. In su -...pntor of the 

h„„eve, he a^n “1— »' 

historical novel, that are strange 

and new, of customs an m 

pmetised by men and »•«■“" " "“ in his 

instincts like our own. His p 

its being somewhat superficial and not alw a> 

the modern anticiuary’s point of Mew, 
so readv that of whatever age he wwote he see 
be living in the period ; second, in his imagn • ^ 

abilhy to invent incidents and pictute acen« 

his power of humorous perception and e 

espedally in Scottish "ers. There 

profound students than Scott, and there he j has 

makers of plots.but no man,either before 

ever been able to give a more living pictuie 

Lord Byron, 1788-1824. George Gordon, 
Byron, whose CM* flVirnW brought Scott s ' 

pL.r,:to an end, was the son of a worthless profl.flaK 
, and a mother who sometimes P^tfon 
sometimes abused him, and was capa 
1E07. flying into storms of anger at a mom 

warning. He was so sensitive about his lameness 

as a tiny child he struck fiercely with his wdnp a 
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visitor who ventured to express some pity for him. 
When he was ten years of age, lie became Lord 
Byron, and was so fond of alluding to his rank that 
the schoolboys called him “the old English baron.” 
At nineteen he published his first book of poems, 
Hours of Idleness. 1 1 was only a boy’s work, EngUn ii 
but the position of this boy made it con- Bards and 
spicuous, and the Edinburgh critics reviewed hewers?** 
it sharply. Byron was angry, and two years 
later he blazed out with English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, wherein he not only 
attacked the reviewers, with 
his scornful couplet, — 

A man must serve his time to every 
trade 

Save censure— critics all are ready 
made, — 

but struck fiercely at his inno- 
cent fellow authors. Words- 
worth he pronounced an idiot, 

Coleridge the laureate of asses, 

Scott a maker of stale romance, 
and the mighty Jeffrey, the 
editor of the offending Edin- 
burgh Review, he declared to 

be " the great literary anthropophagus.” His own 
critical judgments were of small value, and he was 
afterwards exceedingly sorry for his foolish lines ; but 
evidently this boy was not to be suppressed even b\’ 
the great folk of the Edinburgh. 

Byron went abroad, and in 1812 he produced the 
first part of Childe Harohfs Pilgrimage, and then, he 
said, “ I awoke one morning and found myself famous.” 
He continued to write. Scott’s Lay of the Last 

T 



I.OKD ETOON, 
1788-1824 
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Muistrel and Mmiuion began to seem tame wlien com- 
chiide R'lred with the turbulent characters and the 

Harold's no%eI manners of the Hast, where most of 
Byron’s scenes were laid. England and the 
1817 . Continent bowed down before tliis new 
genius. He married, but soon his wife left him, 
giving no reason for her desertion. Public sympathy 
was with her, and Bi'ron became a wanderer, tossing 
back to England poems of scorn and satire and 
affection and pathos ; sometimes living simply and 
quietly, sometimes sinking to the depths of dissipation ; 
in his writings sometimes low and vulgar, but always 
Tha Bride brilliant He wrote wild, romantic tales m 
ofAbydos. poetry, — The Bride of Ahydos, The Corsair, 
TOe’cor- and others ; he wrote equallj' wild and lurid 
dS Jn*ai dramas ; and, last of all, Don Juan, the story 
1819- of a vicious but amusing man and his life '> 
often revolting, but, as Scott said, containing 
“ exquisite morsels of poetrjC’ Byron was capable of 
tender sympathy with suffering and warm appreciation 
The Pris- of heroism, as he shows in The Pnsoncr of 
ChiUon ; but, as a general thing, there were 
1816. but two subjects that interested him deeplj’’) 
himself and nature. His poems have one and the 
same hero, a cynical young man, weary of life, scornful 
and melancholy. This is the poet’s somewhat theatrical 
notion of himself. He once objected to a bust of him- 
self on the ground that the expression was “ not un- 
happ3- enough.” There is nothing theatrical, however, 
about his love of nature when he writes such lines as- 


The big rain comes dancing to the earth. 

Oh, night 

.And storm and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in yom strength. 
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The stormy cynic could also write, and with most 
exquisite delicacy of touch, of a quiet summer evening ; 

It is the hush of night, and all between 

Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 

MeIlon''d and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 

Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Piecipitously steep ; and drawing near, 

Tliere breathes a living fragrance from the shoie. 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night caiol more. 

In 1823 the Greeks were struggling to win their 
freedom from the Turks. Byron determined to play 
a part in the war, and set out for Missolonghi. The 
misanthropic poet suddenly became the practical 
commander ; but before he could take the field, he 
died of fever at the age of thirty-six, 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1792-1822, The works of two 
poets of this time, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and John 
Keats, are so strongly 
marked by their love of 
beauty and their ability 
to e.xpress it as to 
separate them from the 
others. Shelley’s whole 
life was a revolt against 
restraint. After five 
months’ residence at Ox- 
ford he wrote a pamphlet 
against the Christian re- 
ligion, and was promptly 
expelled. At nineteen 
he married a young girl, 
three years his junior, because he thought she was 
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lyrannirf over in being rcqnircd .0 obey .b= rules of 
loved .he world, end he " 

mortlfto understand his way of loC^king 

but those who knew him best were con ^ 
S™.e. ofiJslronestv. P.-miUheus 
Sr of his best long poems. Ho Pi'7“ 
hero as rebelling against the gods, '"f ” 
loving man. The longer works are .vers 
Tue Cloud. but there are three , 

shorter poems that every one loves. One is 
Cloud, beginning, 

1 bring fresh showers for the thirsting dowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 

I bring light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noond.ay dreams. 


Ode to tie Another favourite is his 
Tcfs^^k. Wv>d, and yet another is 


Ode to The iVest 
To a Skylark ; 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit— 

Bird thou ne\ er wert — 

That from heaven or near it 
Poorest thy full heart 
In profuse stnains of unpremeditated art. 

There is a wonderful upspringing in this poem ; 
hardly seems to touch the ground, but to he ma e 
light and music. In even so earthly a simile as 
comparison between the lark and a glo\\-"Otm, 
lightens and lifts it by a single word : 
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Like a glow-worm golden 
I n a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its <rcria/ hue 

Among the flowers and grass which screen it from the view. 

Another simile which surely would never have come 
to the mind of anyone but Shelley, or perhaps 
Donne, was, 

Like a poet hidden 
/n (he lij^ht of ihoug/ti. 

Singing hymns unbidden. 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy wiili hopes and fears it heeded not. 

Shelley was drowned while yachting in the Bay of 
Spezzia. The quarantine law required that his body 
should be burned, and this was done in the presence 
of Byron and two other friends. His ashes were laid 
in the little Protestant burying-ground at Rome, not 
far from Keats, who had died only a year before. It 
was in grief for the loss of Keats that he had written 
his lament, Adonais, in which he had said of the poet, 

Peace, peace ! he is not dead, he doth not sleep ! 

He hath aw.akened from the dream of life. ■ 

A little volume of Keats’ poems was with Shelley on 
the yacht, and was washed up with his body. 

John Keats, 1795—1821. For Keats life was not 
easy, though he had nothing in him of revolt against 
the established order of things. At school he was 
a great favourite and also a great fighter. A small 
thing made him happy and a small thing made him 
miserable. At fifteen lie was apprenticed to a 
London surgeon ; but long before then he had begun 
to dream golden dream.s of wh.al had been when the 
world was younger. His inspiration came from the 
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bitter reply, as Byron had 

years later published 
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-.,t;v',o«;if % Eis best 

t - ” j. -a work. Here 

,' i, » j Eve of St 'Thf 

li:!’<4'5'^'r t iiW 

Agues, Lamia, and 
others of his longer 
poems, absolutely 
overflowing wiUr 

beauty and glowing 
with light and 
colour ; 

Rose-bloom fell on 1 ’®^ 
bands, together pres , 
And on her silver cro 
soft amethyst, 

JOHN Ki ' rs, on her hair a glor> 

1795-18=1 ^ snmt 

If all Keats’s poems but one were to be destroyer- 
most of those who love 'dm would choose the 

a Giectan Uin to be saved. This 
cfec'i^n silver-clear, there is not a touch of col 
um 1820 ^hout the uin is a graceful course ot yu 
and maidens and gods with pipes and timbrels ai 
leafy boughs. The poet writes ; 


p/ioi » ^ 
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Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 

Not to the sensual eai, but, more endeared. 

Ripe to the spirit ditties of no tone ; 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 

Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss. 

Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve ; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair. 

Keats was only twenty-five when he died, in Italy, • 
where he had gone in the hope of saving his life. His 
ideals were so high that he felt as if what he had done 
was notliing. “ If I should die,” he said, “ I have left 
no immortal work behind me ” ; but the lovers of 
poetry have thought otherwise and have ranked him 
among the first of those who have loved beauty and 
have created it. 

Charles Lamb, 1775-1834. While Keats and 
Shelley were in Italy, while Byron and Scott were at 
the height of their literary glory, while Wordsworth 
and Southey and Coleridge were revelling in the 
beauties of the Lake Country, Qharles Lamb, the most 
charming of essayists, was adding and subtracting at 
his desk in the East India House, until, as he said, the 
wood had entered into his soul. 

When Lamb was a little boy, he was sent to the 
Blue-Coat School. He longed to go on to the univer- 
sity, but his aid was needed at home. A few years 
later his sister Mary, in a sudden attack of insanity, 
killed her mother. The young man of twenty-one, 
with some literary ambition and a keen appetite for- 
enjoyment, bravely laid aside his own wishes, reckoned 
up his little income of ;£'i 20 a year, and took upon him- 
self the care of his father and his sister. Mary Lamb 
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reeved, l...t »’ n'dr'i?'" 

There xwi^ never moiie> » their simple way 

penditurc, but there ^ Jje of friends widened; 
Lamb’s of hvint;. . it was that used to mec 

fnends. and what a comp . Wordsworth, 

i» those thflc Sot, they, 

r-' - - Hunt, De Quincey, and others 

' without number. _ Them wa 

the sister Ivlary in her y 
sdk gown and white rnus' 
kerchief and quaintly fnhe 
cap. Every one of tha 

liant company 
admired her, valued her opin 
ion, and never failed o 
sympathy. In the midst oj 
i them all was Chatles a > 
j seeing nothing but goo 
every one of them, olten 
pouring out the wildest futh 

but ahvay. mindful of his sister, 'f* 
discussion or a jest too many might i^ad o 

attack of insanity. It was ^^djeate 

he tenderly phrased it. that he planned to deo 
to her his little volume of poems, because, ^ 
said, people living together “ get a sort o 
difference in the expression of kindness f 

°*^'The best of his time and strength went to the end 
less adding and subti acting, but the evenings W 
often given to writing, so far as the friends wo 
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perinit. “ I am never C. L.,” Lamb groaned lialf in 
jest and iialf in earnest, “ but ahvaj-s C. L. and Co.” 
Yet in tlic work done in these fragments of his life he 
has left us a ricli legacy. For ten j-ears, froiu 1797 
to I S07, his pen attempted all sorts of 
things. He wrote several poems, among 
them T//r Old Faviiluir Faces, with its depth ^'aces. 
of tender affection and longing ; and Hester, 
most graceful of all memorials. He wrote a stor3'' or 
two ; he was actually under agreement to provide 
si.v witt}’ paragraphs a day for one of the 
papers ; he wrote prologues and epilogues writton 
for his friends’ plaj's, and finallj' he wrote 
a plaj' of his own. It was acted ; but it was such an 
evident failure that the author himself, sitting far up 
in fronU hissed it louder than anyone else. 

In 1S07 the Tales from Shakespeare came oiit, and 
that was a success. Mary wrote the comcdk;s and 
Charlcs'the tragedies, “groaning all the while,” Taicsrrom 
his sister said, “ and saying he can make 
nothing of it, which he always says till i8b7. 
he ‘has finished, and then he finds out he has made 
something of it.” 

During the following year he published Specimens 

of Dramatic Poets Contemporary with Shakespeare. 

Here he cives, as he says, " sometimes a scene, „ 

. » ’ ’ Specimens 

sometimes a song, a speech, or a passage, or of bra- 

a poetical image, as they happened to strike “o6ts*Con- 

me,” — and to know how they struck the mind toniponiry 

of Charles Lamb is the delightful part of it, 

for no one else has ever gone so directly to spoare. 

the heart of a play as this unassuming clerk 

of the East India House — and then he talks a little in 

a friendly, informal way. His crowning work is the 
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tthalevcr came into Ins min . j. j^jg 

about the Blue-Coat School >" 

18 C 0 - 1823 . bo% hood, about \] ttches an ^ ^ \e 

c- T . Lf. mu<=cs about Dream Clnlaicu . 

of profound learnin- a " the feelings 

pi • and describes with pathetic humour the ‘eeU - ^ 

of^f/.. J/«« who after Zlo^^rs, and 

faithful work is given a pension b> his c p 

is at liberty to live his own f ’ J ’\^,,^'“„pioyers 

Irom Lamb’s experience, for - 3 

gave him a generous pennon, and at last 

This is what he says of his freedom : 

•‘ I have indeed lived nominally fift> > ears, 
aedL o t ot .hen, . 1 .. hones ,vl,kU I have^ » 
otr people, and not to ^yselt and you ,.11 findje 
still a voung fellow. For that - 

Freedom. ^vhich a man can properl) 

Ms o.vn-t!.at ,vhich he has all to hmself 1 the res , 
though in some sense he may be said , ^or 
other people’s Time, not his. The remnant of -> P°; 
davs, long or short, is at least multiplied 
fold. Jily ten next years, if 1 streUh so L , 
as long as any preceding thirty. Tis a ai 

three sum. ... I have worked task-work and haic 

all the rest of the day to myself.” The 

dav ” was short, for after onlj- nine years ^,-ced 

the most genial, delicate, charming of humorists p 


Thomas De Quincey. 1785-1859. “ Charmin^ 

the word that best describes the essays ol r 
Lamb, but “ fascinating ” ought always to be sa\ 
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those of Tliomas De Quinccy. The man himself is 
intensely interesting. As a boj- he was a great 
favourite with other bo3's because of his ne\er- 
failing good-nature and his willingness to help them 
with their lessons ; and with the teacheis because he 
was such a brilliant scholar. When he was fifteen, he 
could chatter awaj' 
in Greek as easily 
as in English. Two 
3'ears later he went 
on a ramble to 
Wales, then slipped 
away to London, 
and came near dj'- 
ing of starvation. 

After being at 
O'cford, he visited 
Wordsworth. Tliej' 
became friends and 
were neighbours 
for twenty - seven 
years. AVhoex’er 
met De Quincey 
was delighted 
with him. To the 
Wordsworth children he was their beloved “ Kinsey,” 
and he was equally dear to John WilsoUj who was 
to become the great “ Christopher North ” of Black- 
wood's J\[agazi 7 ie. He "waS^waysWeadj’^ to join in 
any light chat, but if left to himself, be had a fashion 
of gliding awa}^ in his talk to all sorts of profound 
and mj'sterious themes which onlj' he knew how to 
make delightful. 

During those i'eais in the Lake Countiy too gieat 
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.generosity and the faiknes of others had 

little fortune. He had a wife and child 
to support, and he began to nwite for the 
ina<^a/ines ; he even edited a local newsp. p 
at a salary of one guinea a week. In 1S21 he wen 
to London. He was thirty-six years old, older tl . 

Br ron or Shelley or Keats had been when tjte*r fame 
w'as secure ; but with De Quincey there had been for 
seventeen years an enemy at court in 
opium, which among other effects weakened his wi 
that only the pressure of necessity could drive him to 
action. The necessity had come. Charles Lam 
was writing his essays for the London Magazine, an 
introduced De Quincey to the editors. Not long alt 
„ . this introduction the readers of the Maga^iM 
Bionsofsin were deeply interested by an article called 
Confessions of an English 

Eater. might well arouse interest, for it was a tnriii s, 
account of the experiences that come from 
the use of opium. It sounded so honest that the critics 
were half decided that it must be a work o 
imagination. This was the real beginning of tke 
one hundred and fifty magazine articles written > 


De Quincey. . 

Sorrows came upon him. His wife and two 01 i' 
sons died, and he was helpless. In all practica 
Do Quin- rnatters he was the most ignorant of men. 
ceVoDoip- With a large draft in his pocket, he once 
lesonesB. ^ number of days in the cheapest 

lodgings he could find, because he did not know 
the draft, payable in twenty-one days, could be cashe 
at once. Now with six motherless children, he nas 
more of a child than any of them. His eldest 
daughter quietly planned for him to have a home 
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at Lasswade, near Edinburgh, and there he was 
loved and cared for. Caring for this gentle, erratic 
man must have been somewhat of a “worriment,” 
for he was quite capable of slipping out in the 
evening for a walk, lying down under a tree or a 
hedge, and sleeping calmly all night long. His books 
and papers accumulated like drifts in a snowstorm, 
and only his daughter’s gentle control prevented him 
from filling room after room with them, and so driv'ing 
the family out of doors. 

Two of his best-known essays are The Flight of a 
Tartar Tribe and Mtcrder Considered as One of the 
Fine Arts. The inspiration of the first seems The Flight 
to have been a few sentences in a missionary 
report. From these and his own wide read- 1837 . 
ing, he made the flight of the Tartars across Asia as 
vivid as any actual journey of his readers. The 
second essay is written with a delightful air of 
mock gravit}', and with verifying quotations from 
various languages. He declares his firm 
belief “ that any man who deals in murder, Conslder- 
must have very incorrect ways of thinking, ort^e°°° 
and truly inaccurate principles.” In a later Fine Arts, 
article he carries his jest further and declares 
that “If once a man indulges himself in murder, very 
soon he comes to think little of robbing ; and from 
robbing he comes next to drinking and Sabbath- 
breaking, and from that to incivility and procrasti- 
nation. Once begin upon this downward path, you 
never know where you are to stop. Many a man has 
dated his ruin from some murder or other that perhaps 
he thought little of at the time.” 

So Do Quincey goes on. He can be dreamy and 
gentle, strikingly vivid, or whimsical, or he can give 
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a plain, straightforward narrative, and in every case 
adapt his st\'lc perfectly to the mood of the hour. 
Ills published works fill sixteen volumes, “full of 
brain from beginning to end.” 

The Reviews. Almost all of Dc Quincey’s work 
was done for some one of the magazines that were 
established in the first twenty years of the century. 
The earliest was the Edinburgh Review. It began 
in 1802 with very decided principles. One was that 
articles must be written by men of standing ; second, 
Edintiurgh must be paid for ; third, that 

Review. reviews and criticisms should be absolutely 
independent. Francis Jeffrey soon became 
its editor, and was its ruling spirit for a quarter of a 
century. This magazine was so strongly Whiggish in 
tone that an opposition Tory magazine, the 
Quattcrly Review, was soon founded. Then 
came Blackwood’s Magazine, whose great 
man was John Wilson, or “Christopher North. 
These periodicals were so partisan and so bent 
upon being “ independent ” that many authors, like 
BiacR- Keats and Wordsworth, suffered most un- 
MagSue their hands ; but, however hard 

1817. their reviews were for individual writers, they 
were certainly good for literature, for the very savage: 
ness of their criticism aroused discussion and interest 
in literary matters, 

Jane Austen, 1775-1817. In the midst of the 
poems and romances and essays and reviews, the 
novel of home life held a minor place, but an important 
one. Immediately after the days of Richardson, 
Fielding, and Smollett, there was much story-writing, 
but these stories were generally romances. The best 
and almost the only real novels of the earliest years 
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of the nineteenth century were written by a girl in 
her twenties named Jane Austen who lived in a quiet 
village rectory. In 1 796, when she was twenty-one, 
she wrote Pride and Prejudice, and during the next 
few years several other works followed. She Mde and 
kept her authorship a secret, and indeed, did pubu^ed 
not publish a book until 1 8 1 1 , three years isis. 
before the appearance of Wavcilcy. 

In some ways, these novels of the beginning of the 
century are very different from those written at its 
end. For one thing, Miss Austen often tells in long 
conversations what in later books is expressed by a 
hint. Her pictures give the minutest details of 
thought and feeling and action. In Entina, 
for instance, it requires several pages to pubUsned 
make it clear that an elderly gentleman is 
afraid of a drive through the snow, but finally decides 
to attempt it. The same character in a later novel 
would glance anxiously out of the window and order 
his carriage. Miss Austen had a keen but most 
delicate sense of humour. In her own line she was 
almost as much of a realist as Defoe. She has a 
fashion of choosing several characters so jjiggy^us- 
nearly alike that we feel sure she “ can make ten’sexcei- 
nothing of it ” ; but in her bits of description 
and her long conversations characteristics come out 
amazingly well ; and suddenly we realize that she 
“has made something of it,” that these monotonous 
people who seemed to have been created by the 
dozen have become thoroughly real and individual 
and interesting. Miss Austen died in 18 T 7. The 
romantic poetr}'- of Byron and what Scott called “ the 
big bow-wow strain ” of his own novels were filling 
the minds of readers, and it was not until long after 
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her death that her work received the attention and 
admiration that it deserved. 

Occasionally in the history of literature we come to 
what seems a natural boundary. Such a boundarj' 
was reached in 1S32. Before the close of that year 
Byron, Shelle}’, Keats, and Scott were dead ; the 
The year literar}' work of Lamb and Coleridge was 
1832 . practically complete; Wordsworth wrote little 

more that was of value ; only De Ouincey and Southey 
were still active. The condition of the country was 
rapidlj’ changing. In political history, too, 1832 
was a natural boundary, for in that year the Reform 
Bill was passed, giving for the first time to many 
thousand people in England the right to be repre- 
sented in Parliament Education became more 
general, not only the education of schools, but that 
of books and papers. Books became cheaper, the 
circulation of papers increased. Cheap magazines 
were established. Scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions overthrew former ways of living and working 
and forced people to think, ivhether they would or 
not. The audience makes the author, and the author 
makes the audience. The half-century following 
1 8 32 was to see — among other marks of literary 
progress — a remarkable development of the novel, the 
essay, and the poem. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE \’rCTORIAN ERA 

The four novelists of the Victorian Age whose 
writings are looked upon as modern classics are 
Charles Dickens, William Makepeace Thackeray, 
“ George Eliot,” and George Meredith. 

Charles Dickens, 1812—1870. The first nine vsars 
of Charles Dickens’s life were 
very happy ; but his father’s 
salary was cut down, aud be- 
fore long he was imprisoned 
for debt. The rest of the 
family established themselves 
in the prison, and there the 
little boy spent his Sundays. 

Through the week he was 
left to work all day in a cellar 
and spend his nights in ^n 
attic. It is no wonder that 
throughout his life he had 
deep sympathy for lonely 
children. After a while came 
a few years of prosperity, and the boy was sent to 
school. His father became a parliamentary reporter 
for one of the papers ; and when Charles was seven- 
teen, he set out to learn shorthand. He was wise 
enough to realize that a good reporter must know 
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When they are sad, we sympathize with them ; 
but when they are merry, then comes a full tide of 
rollicking fun that “ doeth good like a medicine.” 

Dickens never seemed happici than when he was 
acting in amateur theatricals. This taste is evident in 
his novels. They often lack the drama’s completeness 
of plot, but many of the characters have a touch of 
“ make-up ” which sometimes gives the reader a 
sense of their unreality, a feeling that they are 
figures on a stage rather than real men and women. 
Moreover, Dickens almost always fixes upon some 
special trick of e.xpression or some one prominent 
quality, and by it he labels the character. Uriah 
Heep is always “ ’umble,” Mr Micawber is always 
"waiting for something to turn up.” This jiathodof 
is not character drawing ; it is caricature, caricature. 
Nevertheless, no one who reads Dickens can help 
being grateful to the man whose work not only gives 
us amusement but is all aglow with good will and 
kindliness. 

Dickens was an intense and constant worker. “ I 
am become incapable of rest,” he said. Not only did 
he do a vast amount of work, but he threw his Dickens as 
whole self into every book. Little Nell was ■'worker, 
so real to her creator that after writing of her death, 
he walked the streets of London all night, feel- 
ing as if he had really lost a beloved child friend. 
Long lives do not go with such work as this and 
Dickens died, almost at his desk, at the age of fifty- 
eight. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, 1811-1863, In 
1836, when Dickens was about to begin the Pickwick 
Papers, the artist who was to illustrate them died; and 
a young man offered himself as a substitute, but was 
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not accepted. This was William Makepeace Thackeray) 
who was 1 I he counted as one of the four great 
novelist.- of the \'ictorian Age. His early life was 
unlike that of Dickens, for, born in India, he was sent 
to England to be educated, and had all the advantages 
of school and university. Just what he should do 
with himself was not easy to decide ; but he had 
artistic abilitj’ and he made up his mind to study art. 
About the time when he came to the decision that he 
had not the talent to be as great an artist as he had 
hoped, his fortune was lost. Then he began to 
contribute to several magazines ; and as if laughing 
at himself for having even thought of being a 
famous artist, he signed his articles “ Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh.” 

Thackeray’s fame was of slower growth than 
Dickens’s. People read his Great Hoggarty Diamond 
THe Great in Frasers Magacinc and his Book of Snobs 
in Puneh ; they were amused and interested, 
i8ti. but they did not lie awake at night longing 
for the next number. Publishers did not 
1848. contend wildly for his manuscripts, and he 
was sometimes asked to shorten those that he pre- 
sented. Dickens had an unfailing good nature and 
cheerfulness and a healthy confidence in himself almost 
from the first that swept his readers along with him. 
Thackeray was not so cheery, and he was not quite so 
sure of himself or of his audience. Again, people like 
to be amused. When Dickens made fun of his 
characters, he laughed at them with the utmost frank- 
ness, and every one laughed with him. When 
Thackeray disapproved, • he wrote satirically ; and 
satire is not so easy to see and not so amusing to 
everj’ one as open ridicule. Dickens’s pathos, top, 
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was much more marked than Tiiackera3'’s. For 
these reasons Thackeraj^’s fame grew slowly, 

In 1S47-184S ho wrote Vanily Fair. Now Fair. 
Thackeray greatlyadmired Fielding, and oddly 
enough, this book had somewhat the same relation to 
Dickens’s novels that Fielding’s 
Joseph Andi'czvs had to Paincla. 

Dickens always had heroes and 
heroines, and they were always 
good. They might be thrown 
among wicked people, but thej' 
were never led astray by bad 
company. Thackeray declared 
that Vanity Fair had no hero. 

Its heroine, Beck}'- Sharp, is 
bad. Her badness and clever- 
ness stand out in bolder relief 
from contrast with Amelia’s 
goodness and dulness. The 
book is a satire on social life, 
but it is a kindly satire. Like Shakespeare, Thackera}', 
has charity for every one ; and even in the case of 
Becky, he docs not fail to let us see how much cir- 
cumstances have done to make her what she is. 

Besides novels Thackeray also wrote lectures on The 
English Humourists and on The Four Georges, ggjjjy 
He wrote some merry burlesques, one on mond. 
Ivanhoe called Rebecca and Roweua, wherein 
Rowena marries Ivanhoe but makes him comes, 
wretched by her jealousy of Rebecca. His 
best novel is Hcriry Esmond, a historical romance of the 
eighteenth centurj'- ; but in The Netveomes is the 
character that comes nearest to every one’s heart, the 
dear old Colonel who loses his fortune and is obliged 
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to live on the charity of the B.othcrhood of the Gray 
Friars. If Thackeray had written nothing else, 
picturing of the exquisite simplicity and self-respc . 
dignity uith which Colonel Newcome accepts tli 
only life that is open to him, would have been enou^ 
to prove his genius. This is the way he descriDe. 
the Colonel’s death : 

“Just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smn 
shone over his face, and he lifted up his head a lit , 
and quickly said ' Adsum ’ and fell back. It was 
word we used at school when names were calie , 
and, lo, he whose heart was as that of a little . 

answered to his name, and stood in the presence o 

“George Eliot,” 1819-1880. Mary Ann Evans 
Cross, much better knowii ^ 

“ George Eliot,” was only ^ 
years younger than Dickens 
and Thackeray ; but the mass 
of tlieir work was done before 
she wrote her earliest novel. 
Her first thirty-two years were 
spent in Shakespeare’s county 
of Warwickshire. She was a 
' wavs a student ; and, althoug 
she left school at sixteen, she 
went on with French and Ger 
man and music. She also 
studied Greek and Hebre". 
When she was twenty-seven years old she translated 
Tranaia- German work. This brought her muc 
tion. praise. She began to write essays, and in 
1851 she left the house that had been made lone > 
by the death of her father and went to London aS 
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assistant editor of the West minster Review. It was 
still six years before she attempted fiction ; and 
even then the attempt was not an idea of her own. 
She felt very doubtful of her ability to succeed, and 
probably hesitated longer about sending her scenes 
Scenes from Clerical Life to Blackwood’s trom 
than about forwarding her first essay to a 
publisher. She could hardly believe her 
own eyes when she read the admiring notices that 
appeared from all directions. There was no question 
that she was no longer to be a writer of essaj-s, but 
of novels ; and two years later Adam Bede came out. 
Then there was not only increased admiration but a 
curiosity that ivas determined to be gratified, for no 
one knew who was the author of either book. Carlyle 
was convinced that it was a man, but Dickens was one 
of tJie first to believe that it ivas a woman. iaa 
Her next volume. The Mill on the Floss, tells §“0^® 
us much of her life as a child. Not at all iseo. 
like Maggie of the Mill is the little heroine of 
her following book, Silas Marucr, the story 
of a miser who is brought back to love Manner, 
and happiness by the tiny golden-haired 
child who made her way into his lonely cottage. 

George Eliot wrote no more books about her child- 
hood, and we never . again come as near her Romoia. 
own life as in The Mill o?t the Floss. She 
wrote now a historical novel, Romoia; now mai-oii. 
a story of English life, 3Tiddlemarch, and 487 J,-i 872 . 
other works. In one way her novels may be said to 
have the same theme ; the chief character longs for 
a nobler and better life than he has, and at last, after 
many efforts, he finds it. He who does wrong is 
punished ; but with all her exactness of justice, she 
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never fails to make us see that the temptations to 
which one yields are real to him, however feeble they 
may be to others. “ When I had finished it," said 
Mrs Carl) le of Adam Bcdc, “ I found myself in charity 
with the whole human race.” George Eliot’s char- 
acters grow. Scott’s Ivanhoe and Rebecca and 
Rowena are exactly the same at the end of the 
book as at the beginning ; but Maggie Tulliver and 
Adam and Silas are altered by years and events. 
We must admit that her later novels have less fresh- 
ness and beauty and humour than the earlier ; but 
the novelist who pictures even one phase of human 
life as exact!)’, as thoughtfully, and as sympathetically 
as George Eliot must ever be counted among the 
greatest. 

George Meredith, 1828-1909, is the last of our four 
great novelists of the Victorian Age, and perhaps he 
will prove to be the greatest of them all. But he will 
never be the most widely read, and he will never be 
the most popular, especially among young people, for 
it is more true of him than it is of any of the others 
whom we have mentioned that he did not write his 
stories for the stories’ sake. His novels were largely 
psychological ; that is, he was far more concerned 
with the underlying motives of the actions of in's 
characters, and with their wide-spreading and inevit- 
able effects, than he was with the actions themselves. 
This is one reason why it is difficult to follow the 
thread of some of Meredith’s plots ; but another reason 
why his books are often hard reading is that he was 
also a poet, and he had a habit of applyin'g poetic 
methods to his fiction. He often wrote as though 
he imagined that his reader could see as much of 
the intricacies of the character he was dissecting 
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as he could himself, and thinking thus he would 
pile one metaphor on to another until the reader 
quite excusably finds it hard to follow him. But 
one can rest assured that when one has read and 
re-read a difficult passage of Meiedith’s until its 
meaning has become plain one has found something 

well woith the trouble of — _ 

searching for, and which one 

Meredith’s chief works are ^ 1 

The Oidcal of Richat d Feva cl 

Evan Ilai 1 ington ( i S6 1 ), Bean- ^ 

champ's Caiecr (1S76), and 
Diana of the Ci oss 7 vaj's ( i S S 5) 

In his later novels his style J 1 

became more and more in- ' . n « r J 

volved and obscure, but these 

’ GLOKOl- MbPVDirn, 

five rank among the very 1828-1909 

greatest in the whole of 

English literature In all of them Meredith’s humour, 
pathos, and love of nature, are very stiong, but 
with regard to his humour one must remember what 
he himself said in his Essaj on Conitdy (1897) 
— “ The test of true comedy is that it shall awaken 
thoughtful laughter.” His humour, unlike Dickens’s 
is never used for its own sake, and with it he pours 
an often scornful light on the absurdities and excesses 
of mankind. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay, 1800-1859. The 
most prominent essayists between 1S32 and 1900 
were Macaulay, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay must have been as 
interesting when a small boy as he was when a man. 
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He was hardly more than a baby when he read anv- 
thini^ and everything, and his memory was so amazing 
thaUie could repeat verbatim whatever he had read. 
He was the busiest of children ; for before he was 
eight, he had written an epitome of genera 
Precocity. an essay on the Christian reli- 

gion which he hoped would convert the heathen, besides 

epics, hymns, and various 
other poems. He was 
always able to talk in 
grown-up fashion. The 
story is told that when 
he was only four years 
of age, some hot tea was. 
spilled over his legs. 
After various remedies 
had been applied, he was 
asked if he felt better. 

“ Thank you, madaiUj 
the little fellow' replied 
gravely, “ the agony 'S ■ 

abated.” The great charm 

of the wonderful boy was that he never seemed to notice 
that he was any brighter than other boys. He fancie 
that older people knew everything, and was incline 
to feel humble because he did not know more. He 
had delightful rambles with the other children,. over 
a great common broken by ponds and bushes an 
hillocks and gravel pits, for every one of which he 
had a name and a legend. To go away to sclioo 
and leave all these good times and his eight brothers 
and sisters was a severe trial, and he begged most 
piteously to come home for just. one day before the 
vacation. 
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As lie grew older, he no longer learned by heart 

without the least effort ; but even then, a mtin who 

could recite the whole of Pilgrim's Progress 

and Paradise Lost had small reason to com- ^enioiy. 

plain of a poor memory, and he seemed to read books 

by simply turning the pages. After taking his degree 

he studied law, wrote a few articles for the _ 

1 • rv I < • Easay on 

magazines, and in 1S25, when he was just siuton. 

twenty-five years of age, published in the 
Edinburgh Rroiav his Essay on Milton. Before the 
next number of the Review was out, the j'oung con- 
tributor was a famous man. He had done somethin"- 

o 

that no one else had succeeded in doing ; he had 
written in a style that was not only clear and 
strong and interesting, but was brilliant. Every 
sentence seemed to be the crystallization of a 
thcu.ig.bJv Every sentence was so eJnsedy ccen^cctcd 
with what preceded it that the reader could Jilmost 
feel that he was thinking along with the writer 
and that his own thoughts were being put into 
words. 

Just as in Addison’s day, each political party was 
on the watch for young men of literary talent, and 
Macaulay soon had an opportunity to enter 
Parliament. A few years later he was given ° 
a government position in India with a salary that 
enabled him to return within three years with means 
sufficient to justify him in devoting himself to literature. 
Through the years between the publication of his 
Essay on Milton and 1S49, his literary fame was on 
the increase. He did most valuable work in connexion 
with the codification of Indian cri.minal law, he wrote 
a number of essays, the famous ones on Johnsop and 
on Warren Hastings among them. He wrote his 
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bpirited Lavs of Aucicul Rome, and he read deeply 
English. Greek, Latin, but especially Enghs 1 
history ; for he had planned no less a work 
Rome. than a history of England from 16S8 to tie 
French Revolution. In i S4S his first volume 
came out, and then Macaulay learned what popularity 
meant. Novels were forgotten, for every one lyas 

_ , reading the Histo/y of England. Edition 

Engird, after edition was issued. It was translate 
1848-1860. many languages, and within a few wee 'S 

after its publication in England, six different editions 
were published in the United States, and one fiim alone 
sold 40,000 copies. As other volumes followed, the 
sales became even greater. In 1856, his publishers 
gave him a cheque for ;^20,000, “ part of what will he 
due me in December,’’ he wrote in his journal. Brilliant 
as the work is, it has been severely criticized, for 
^lacaulay was too intense in his feelings and too 
“ cock-sure of everything,” as was said of him, to be 
impartial ; but it is a wonderful succession of the most 
vivid pictures and as interesting as a romance. 
Honours came to him thick and fast, and soon fhe 
Queen raised him to the peerage. He worked away 
. industriously, hoping to complete his history ; brit 
before the fifth volume had come to its end he died, 


sitting at his library table before an open book. 

Thomas Carlyle, 1795-1881. Never were four writers 
more unlike than our four essayists ; and the second, 
Thomas Carlyle, was unlike everybody else ; he was 
in a class by himself. His father was a Scotchman, 
a sensible, self-respecting stone-mason who had high 
hopes for his eldest son. When the boy had entered 
the University of Edinburgh, the way seemed to he 
open for him to become a clergyman ; but before the 
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time came for him to take his degree, he decided that 
the pulpit was not tlie place for him. His friends 
must have felt a little out of patience, for he seemed 
to have no very definite idea of what he did indecision, 
want. After teaching a while, he concluded that he 
did not want that in any case, and set to work to win 
his living from the world by writing. The world gave 
no sign of caring particularly for what he wrote or for 


his translations from the German ; 
and when he was thirty-one years 
of age, he seemed little further 
advanced on the road to literary 
glory than when he was twenty- 
five. In his thirty-first year he 
married Jane Welsh, a witty, 
clever young lady who was not 
without literary ability of her 
own. She had strong confidence 
in her husband’s powers and a 
vast ambition for him to succeed. 



Phoio^ Emery U^alker^ Et(f> 
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1795-1881 


There was little income, and the 
only course seemed to be to go to her small farm 
at Craigenputtock ; and there they lived for six 
years a most lonely life. Out of the solitude sartor 
and dreariness came Sa7-tor Resartiis, “ Tire Kesartus. 
Tailor Retailored.” The foundation of the 


book is the notion that as man is within clothes, so the 


thought of God is within man and nature. The work 
did not meet a warm reception. “ When is that 
stupid series of articles by the crazy tailor going to 
end ? ’’ asked one of the subscribers to Fj'ascf's, the 


magazine in which it was published ; and many . 
people agreed with him, for while the pages were 
glowing with poetical feeling and sparkling with satire. 
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the style was harsh and jagged and exasperating. 
Carlyle manufactured new words, and he used old 
ones in a fashion that seemed to his readers unpardon- 
ably ridiculous. It was very slowly that one after 
another found that the book had a message, a ringing 
cr}’ to “ Work while it is called To-day,” and that its 
earnestness of purpose was arousing courage and 
breathing inspiration. 

Carlyle decided that it was best for him to live in 
London, and in 1834 Craigenputtock was abandoned. 

Three years later, his History of the French 
toeFren^ Revolution was published, — not a clear story 
tion°'i837 means, but a series of flashlight 

pictures so vivid and realistic that at last 
recognition came to him For nearly thirty years he 
continued to write. Such keen, powerful sentences as 
these came from his pen : 

“No man, it has been said, is a hero to his valet ; 
and this is probably true ; but the fault is at least 
as likely to be the valet’s as the hero’s.” 

“ No mortal has a right to wag his tongue, much 
less to wag his pen, without saying something.” 

Here are some of his definitions : 

“ A dandy is a clothes-wearing man, — a man whose 
trade, office, and existence consist in the wearing of 
clothes.” 

“ Genius means the transcendent capacity of 
taking trouble, first of all.” 

These sentences show Carlyle in his simplest style 
but he was capable of such expressions as this : 

“ The all of things is an infinite conjugation of 
. the verb — ‘ To do.’ ” 

London he called “That monstrous tuberosity of 
civilized life.” 
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His Heroes and Hero-Worship appeared first as 
lectures. Fifteen years of hard work gave the world 
his History of the Life and Times of Frederick History of 
//, commonly called Frederick the Great. Then 
came honours that would have rejoiced the I866. 
heart of the father who had believed in his boy. 
Carlyle never forgot that father, and of him he wrote, 
“ Could I write mj' Books as he built his Houses, 
walk my way so manfully through this shadow-world, 
and leave it with so little blame, it were more than 
all mj' hopes.” What Carlyle looked upon as his 
greatest honour was his being chosen Loid Rector of 
the University of Edinburgh ; but the joy was taken 
away from him almost before he had tasted it, 
for he had barely finished his inaugural address 
before word was brought of the death of bis wife. 
He lived until rSSr, fifteen years after meeting with 
this loss. During the year before his death, a cheap 
edition of Sartor Resartus was issued, and 30,000 
copies were sold within a few weeks. Carlyle 
had found his audience. 

John Ruskin, 1819-1900. John Ruskin was a 
quiet, gentle little lad, who was brought up with 
books and pictures, and travel and comforts of all 
sorts, watched over by the most loving of parents, 
but instantly punished for the slightest disobedience. 
His parents, like Carlyle’s, expected their son to be 
a clergyman. He grew up with the thought that he 
should be a preacher, and a preacher he was all his 
life, though he did not talk in pulpits but in books. 
His earliest books were about art. PTodern njoaem 
Painters was their name, and the first volume Painters, 
came out soon after he had taken his degree , 

at O.xford. His te.xt was the landscape painting of 
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Turner, whom he declared to be “ the greatest painter 
(.1 all time. However that might be, there was no 
question that the young man of twenty-four was the 
gieatest art critic of his time. For nearly twenty 
norked on the five volumes of Modern 


years 


he 


'Paintas. writing also during that time several books 
on architecture. He almost always gaw 
venicl°^ fanciful titles to his writings, and one of his 
1851-1853. earliest architectural works he called Stones 
of Vemu. Ruskin was eager to have all, even the 


working- 
art and 
he found 


- humblest of 

Interest in 

TTorking- men, enjoy 
beauty ; but 

that it was very hard for a man 
to produce works of art or even 
to enjoy beauty ivhen he was not 
sure of his next meal. Such 
thoughts as these led Ruskin to 
write Unto This Last and Mnnera 
Pulvetis, wherein he discussed 
fearlessly the relations between 
rich and poor, employer and em- 
ployed, etc. His ideas were looked 
upon as revolutionarj', and the magazine in which Unto 
Unto Tils was coming out refused to continue 

last. i 860 , publishing the chapters. In Ruskin’s time 
PtSvera. there were better opportunities to make for- 
1863. tunes than there had been before, and therefore 
the struggle for wealth was increasingly eager. He 
preached that not competition but Christian thought- 
■ fulness was the proper spirit of trade ; that idleness 
was guilt, but that labour should be made happ}’ 
the pleasures of art and the joy that comes from the 
ability to appreciate nature. These are the thoughts 
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that- leaven all his subsequent books, though he wrote 
on many different subjects, ever giving whimsically 
poetical titles ; for example, Dfucalion treats Deucalion, 
of “ the lapse of waves and the life of stones ” ; 

Sesame and Lilies treats of “ King’s’ Trea- and Lilies, 
suries,” by which he means books and read- 
ing, and of “ Queens’ Gardens,” that is, the ibeb-ibbs! 
education and rightful work of women. His final book, 
which is largely autobiographical, is called Pra;ter{ta. 

Even the people who did not agree with Ruskin’s 
theories could not help admiring his st3de and the 
wealth of imagination with which he beauti- Rusijin’s 
fied his simplest statements. His richness 
of imagery is not like Browning’s, however — so over- 
powering that the thought is lost. With Ruskin the 
thought is always present, always easy to find, and 
very often made beautiful. All this he accomplishes 
with the simplest Saxon words, for a generous share 
of his vocabulary came from the Bible, which in his 
childhood days he was required to read over and 
over, and long passages of which he was made to 
learn by heart. This is the way he describes the 
river Rhone : 


. There were pieces of waves that danced all day as if Perdita 
were looking on to learn ; there were little streams that skipped 
like Iambs and leaped like chamois ; there were pools that shook 
the sunshine all through them, and were rippled in layers of over- 
laid ripples, like crystal sand ; there were currents, that twisted 
the light into golden braids, and inlaid the threads with turquoise 
enamel ; there were strips of stream that had certainly above the 
lake been mill-streams, and were looking busily for mills to turn 
again ; there were shoots of streams that had once shot fearfully 
into the air, and now sprang up again laughing that they had 
only fallen a foot or two ; and in the midst of all the gay glitter- 
ing and eddied lingering, the noble bearing by of the midmost 
depth, so mighty, yet so terrorless arid harmless, with its swallows 

R 
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skiinniing instead of petrels, and the dear old decrepit town as 
sife in the entbracing sweep of it as if it were set in a brooch of 
sapphire. 


a manner of 

writing ; and Ruskin once said half sadly, “ All my 


People might well admire such a manner 




' ?n - '--’A ' 


life I have been talking to the people, and they have 
'isteaed, not to what I say, but to how I say it. 
This is not true, however, for in art, in ethics, even 
in sociology, he has found a large audience of 
thoughtful, appreciative listeners. 

Matthew Arnold, 1822—1888. Matthew Arnold 
. - was the son of Dr Arnold, Head- 

master of Rugby, the “ Doctor 
of Tom BrocVii's School Days. 
Ruskin was free to lead his life as 
he would. Arnold was a busy 
public official, for from his twenty- 
ninth year till three years before 
his death he was Inspector of 
Schools and could give to litera- 
Greet ture only the spare bits of 
restraint, jjjg time. Yet from those 
broken days came forth both 
poetry and prose that give him 
a high rank. He loved the Greek literature, and in 
The For- poems there is much of the Greek restraint 

sahenMer- tvhich does for his poetry tvhat high-bred 
courtesy does for manners. In his Forsaken 
Merviau, for instance, the one of all his poems, 
perhaps, that appeals most to children and those like 
them, there is not a word of outspoken grief but ah 
the merman’s loneliness and longing are in the oft- 
repeated line, 

Children, de.rr, was it yesterday ? 
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Some readers are chilled by his reserve ; but to 
those who sympathize, it suggests rather a feeling 
that is too strong — or too personal — Rugby 
to express itself in words. The poem 
that he wrote in memory of his father ibbt. 
after a visit to Rugby Chapel fairly throbs with 
love and suppressed sorrow, but he writes bravely ; 

O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force 
Surely has not been left vain ! 

Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 

Zealous, beneficent, firm ! 

As a writer of prose, Matthew Arnold’s special 

work is criticism of books and of life. His trumpet 

gives no uncertain sound. As he says, “ We Prose 

must accustom ourselves to a high standard oriticism. 

and to a strict judgment.” It is he who tells us that 

if we keep an mind lines and expressions of the 

great masters, thev' will serve as a touch- ontbe 

.1 T'u* Study of 

stone to show us what poetry ts real. Inis poetry, 
he says in his essay On the Study of Poetiy, isso. 
and it shows what clear, definite, helpful thoughts 
he has for those who go to him for advice or for 
pleasure. 

In this latest age of English literature, many 
poets have written well ; two of them. Browning 
and Tennyson, are counted by all as of the first 
rank, while many critics would add to this select 
number the name of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Robert Browning, 1812—1889. One of the most 
interesting of Robert Browning’s writings is a letter 
which says, " I love your verses with all my heart. 
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dear Miss Batretl." Mi'-s Barrett was the author of 


scicra.l volumes of poems, many of them full 
of xmpatln, of tender sentiment, and of re- 
ligious trust, — poems of the sort that sink 
into the hearts of those who love a poem 
even without knowing why. One of these is 
The Ci y of ihc Children, meaning the children 
who were toiling in mills and in mines. It pictures their 
^adness and weariness, and closes with the strong lines, 


The Cry of 
the ChU 
dren. 1641. 
The 
Rhyme 
of the 
Duchess 
May. 


But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath. 

Another favouiite is The Rhyme of the Duchess JSIay, 
which ends wdth a good thought expressed with the 
poets frequent disregard of rhyme : 

And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed around our incom- 
pleteness. 

Round our restlessness. His rest. 

The author had been an invalid for years, and she 
was able to see only a few people. 
She replied to Mr Brownings 
letter, “ Sympathy is dear — very 
dear to me ; but the sympathy of 
a poet, and of such a poet, is the 
quintessence of sj-mpathy ! ” 1*^ 

was four months before Miss 
Barrett was able to receive a call 
from Mr Browming, but at last 
they met. Some time later they 
were married ; and until the 
death of Mrs Browming, in 1861, 
they made their home in ItaljS 
— a home which ivas ideal in its love and happiness. 
Mr Browning had written much poetrjq but 
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was not nearly so famous as that of his wife 
It was haider to understand ; for some of it was on 
philosophical subjects, and some of it was paracei 
dramatic. Sometimes it is not easy to sub. i 836 . 
tell how to classify a poem ; his Paiacclsus, for in- 
stance, might almost be called a drama, but it is 
nearly entirely made up of monologue, pjpp^ 
The simplest of his dramas is Pippa Passes 
Passes. The young girl Pippa is a silk- 
winder who has but one holiday in tlie year. When 
the joyful morning 
has come, she names 
over the “ Four 
Happiest” in the 
little town and says 
to herself, 

I will pass each and see 
their happiness 
And envy none. 

She “ passes,” first, 
b}^ the house wherein 
is one of the “ Hap- 
piest ” ; but Pippa 
does not know that 
this one and her lover 
have just committed 
a murder. As Pippa 
sings, 

God’s in his heaven — 

All’s right uith the world, 

the horror of theii crime conies o\ei them, and tliey 
repent of theii evil. So the song of tlie pine little 
maiden touches the life of each one of the “ Four 
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Happiest.”, but the child goes to sleep wondering 
whether she could ever come near enough to the great 
folk to “ do good or evil to them some slight way.’ 

After their marriage both l\Ir and Mrs Browning 
Auror’ continued to write. Mrs Browning’s most 

LciEh. conspicuous work was Aurora Leigh, a novel 

in verse w’hich discusses many sociological 
questions, — too many for either a novel or a poem, 
Sonnets and her beautiful Sou/icts from the Portuguese, 
w'hich were in reality not from the Portu- 
sneso. 1850. guese, but straight from her own heart, and 
W’hich tell W'ith most exquisite delicacy the story of 
her love for her husband. Brow’ning published two 
Christmas more volumes before the death of his wife. 
Eve and Christmas Eve and Easter Day and I\Ien and 
Day.*i 850 . Women. In 1S6S-9, more than thirty-fifC 
Wom^^ years after he began to write, he published The 
1865 . Riu^ and the Book. This is the story of an 
TOeRtag Italian murder, which in the course of the 
Book. poem is related by a number of dinerent 
1868-1869. persons. It met with a hearty reception, 
parti}’ because it is not' only a poem and a fine one 
but also because it is a wonderful picturing of the im- 
pression made by one act upon several dissimilar 
Growth of Persons; and partly because in those thirt}'- 
Brown- five years Brow’ning’s admirers, consisting fot 
lug’s fame. ^ reader here and another 

one there, had increased until now there was an 
audience ready for him. Indeed, this audience was 
growing with amazing rapidity, partly because of his 
real merit, and partly because he sometimes wrote in 
most involved and obscure fashion. People who liked 
to think were plea.sed with the re.sistance of the more 
f’'’fircult poems ; they liked to puzzle out the meaning- 
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Others, many of whom did not lilce to think but did 
wish to be counted among the thinkers, hastened to 
buy Browning’s poems and to join Browning clubs. 

The best way for most people to enjoy these poems 
is not to struggle with some obscure and unimportant 
difficulty of phrase or of thought, but to read 
first what they like best, and find little by enjoy 
little what he has said that belongs to them 
especially. Read some of the shorter 13'rics : Prospice, 
The Lost Leader, The Pied Piper of Hainelin, that 
weird and fascinating rhyme for children, and Rabbi 
Ben Ecsra, with its magnificent ; 


Grow old along with me ! 
The best is yet to be. 


Those two lines are the keynote of Browning’s in- 
spiration, his cheerful courage in looking at life and his 
robust confidence in the blessedness of the life 
that lies beyond. One cannot have too much of 
Browning. 

Alfred Tennyson, 1809-1892. Neither is it 
possible to have too much of Tennyson, who, far 
more than Browning, was the representative poet of 
the Victorian Age. Two stories have been saved 
from Tennyson’s childhood. One is of the five-y'ear- 
old child tossing his arms in the blast and crying, “ I 
hear a voice that’s speaking in the wind.” The other 
is of an older brother’s reading a slateful of the little 
Alfred’s verses and declaring judicially, “ Yes, you can 
write.” There were twelve of the Tennyson children. 

“ The}^ all wrote verse.s,” said a neighbour ; and when 
Alfred was sev'enteen and one of his brothers a year 
older, thej’ published a little book of verse. In 1828 
Alfred entered Trinity College, Cambridge, and while 
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still there he imblishecl Poems, Chiejly Lyncal. 

PoemB, seem less like completed works than like 

fust sketches of an artist for a picture. 

■ talent, 
of 


ever 51 ; 


Chiefly 

1 ^. Ihcy are glimpses of the poets^ 
experiments in sound rather than expressions 
Poems. thought In I S 3 3 he brought out .a httk 

1833. volume which ought to have convinced ivn 

lanced at it that a true poet had arisen, for here 
were not only such poems as 
The May Queen and Lady 
Gaia Vere de Vere, which were- 
sure to strike the popular fancy, 
but also T/ic Dream of Fan 
Women, The Lotos-Eaters, and 
The Lady of Shaloit. 
Nevertheless, the critics 
w'ere severe ; and this was per", 
haps the best thing that could 
Poems. have happened to the 
1842. young poet, for he set 
tion^his to work to study and 
eenins. think. Nine years later 
he brought out two more vol- 
umes, and then there w'as no question that he was the 
first poet of his time. The best knowm of these poems 
are his thrilling little song, — ■ 
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ALFRED, LORD TENN-VSON, 
1809-1892 


Break, break, break. 

On thy cold grey stones, O Sea ! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me, 

and Lochslcy Hall. The latter has been read and re- 
cited and quoted and parodied, but it is not even 3 'ct 
worn out. Here arc the two stanzas that w’cre 
Tennj'son’s special favourites : 
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Lov'e took up the glass of Time, and turn’d it in his glowing 
hands ; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on ail the chords with 
might ; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music out of 
sight. 

In these volumes, too, were Morte d^Artluir and 
snatches of poems on Galahad and Launcelot, — 
enough to show that Tennyson had found old Malory, 
and that the stories of King Arthur and the Round 
Table were haunting his mind. When The Pnneess 
came out, there was some criticism of the impossible 
story in a probable setting, of the mingling 
of the earnest and the burlesque, which the cess, a 
poet had not entirely forestalled by calling 
the poem A Medley. It is a very beautiful 
medley, however, and the songs which were inter- 
spersed in the later edition are most e.xquisite. ^cre 
are “ Sweet and Low,” “ The splendour falls on castle 
walls,” and others. 

The year 1850 was a marked season for Tennyson. 
It was the year of his marriage to the lady from whom 
financial reasons had separated him for twelve years ; 
it was the year of publication of In Mcmoriavi mgjnc 
and of his appointment as Laureate. In riam. 
Memoriam was called forth by the death of 
Arthur Henry Hallam, Tennyson’s best-loved college 
friend’ which took place seventeen years earlier. It is 
a collection of short poems, gleams of his thoughts of 
his friend, changing as time passed from " large grief,” 
from questioning, “ How fares it with the happ}' dead ? ” 
from tender memories of Haliam’s words and ways — 
from all these to the hour when he who grieved could 
rest — 
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And lic.ir at times a sentinel 

Who moves about from place to place 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 

In the deep night, that all is well. 

The duties of the Laureate have vanished, but there is 
a mild expectation that he will manifest some interest 
in the greater events of the kingdom by 
Laureate. occasional poem. Tennyson fulfilled this 
expectation generously, and his Laureate poems have 
a clear ring of sincerity. They range all tlie way 
from his welcome to the lady who was afterwards 
Queen Alexandra, — 

Sea-kings’ daughter from over the sea, 

to his superb Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington ; 

Bury the Great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation, 

Let us bury the Great Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation. 

Not only sincerity, but tender respect and 
sympathy, unite in his dedication of the 
Idylls of the King to the memory of Prince 

i859*x885. ... 

Albert : 

These to His Memory — since he held them dear. 
Perchance as finding there unconsciously 
Some image of himself. 

To the Queen in her sadness he saj's ; 

Break not, O woman’s-heart, but still endure ; 

Break not, for thou art Royal, but endure. 

In the Idylls Tennyson had come to his kingdom 1 
for the “ dim, rich ” legends were after his own heart. 
Here was a thread of story which he could alter as he 
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would ; here were love, valour, innocence, faithlessness, 
treacher}'', religious ecstasy, an earthly journey with 
a heavenly recompense. Here were opportunities for 
the brilliant and varied ornament in which he delighted, 
for all the beauties of description, and for a character 
drawing as strong as it was delicate. 

In the Idylls Tennj'son shows his power to present 
the complex in character; but in Enoch Arden he 
draws with no less skill a simple fisherman 
who through no fault of his own meets life- Arden, 
long sorrow and loneliness. Enoch is 
wrecked on a desert island, and his wife, believing 
him dead, finally yields and marries his friend. After 
many years Enoch finds his way home, but his home 
.is his no more, and he prays : 


Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 
A little longer ! aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 

Help me not to break in upon her peace. 

So simply, so naturally is the story told that the 
whole force of the silent tragedy, of the greatness of 
the fisherman hero, is hardly realized till the triumph 
of the closing words, — 

So past the strong, heroic soul aw.ay. 

Yielding to the fascination which the drama has 
for men of literary genius, Tennyson wrote Jenjjy. 
several plays, most of them historical, but son’s 
this was not his field. The characters are 
not lifelike, and, though the plays read well, none of- 
them, except perhaps The Falcon, acts well. 

Among his last work was Crossing the Bar. Ever}’- 
true poet has a message. His was of faith and trust. 
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and nothing could be moic fitting as his envoy than 
this w onderful K rical gem 

The age of the pen. The nineteenth century has 
been called the age of steam and electricity ; hut 
perhaps a better name would be the age of the pen, 
for almost every one writes. In this mass of literary 
woik there is much excellence; but, leaving out the 
greatest authors, only a prophet could select “ the few, 
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the immortal names that were not born to die.” The 
historical value of these many writers is unknown, 
their intrinsic value is undecided ; criticism is variable, 
and is prejudiced by their nearness. Nevertheless, it 
is hard to pass over the “ Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood,” such a group of poets as William Morris with 
his Earthly Pajadisc, Dante Gabriel Rossetti with the 
weird charm of his Blessed Dainosel-, and Algernon 
Charles Swinbuine, whose verses, ever strong and 
intense, reveal the touch of a' master of all music. 

Apart from the histoiianb already named, the 
gi eater number of wiiteis of hisloiy have taken 
England for their theme. John Richard Green, in 
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his Sho}^ Histoiy of the English People, gave new life 
to the men of the olden times ; Edward Augustus 
Freeman^ ever accurate and painstaking, wrote of the 
Nortnan Conquest', James Anthony Froude was, like 
Macaulay, a partisan, and therefore not always to be 
trusted in his estimates of men, but, like Macaulay, he 
possessed the “historical imagination,” which is, after 
all, little more than the ability to remember that men 
of the past were as human as men of the present. 

Among scientific writings Charles Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, Sir Charles Lyell’s Principles of Geology, and the 
works of Tyndall and Huxley have been most widely 
read. The names of essayists and critics are many. 
Walter Pater with his harmonious sentences, John 
Henry Newman with his exquisitely polished diction, 
arp well known and are well worthy of honour. Espe- 
cially hopeless is the effort to make a satisfactory choice 
among the novelists. Not every one would dream 
of attempting a scientific treatise or a volume of even 
second-rate poetry ; but who is there, from Disraeli, 
the British premier, to the young girl whose gradua- 
tion gown is still fresh, that does not feel the longing 
to produce a novel ? Edward Bulwer Lytton, Lord 
T.ytton, won fame in the ’thirties with his Last Days 
of Pompeii. About the middle of the century appeared 
Charlotte Bronte’s fane Eyre, which won far more 
attention than the critic of to-day is inclined to accord 
it, because it was one of the earliest of the modern 
novels of home life. A few years later, Elizabeth 
Cleghorn Gaskell wrote Cranford, a charmingly quaint 
and delicate picture of life in a village. Charles 
Kingsley’s second novel, Alton Locke, gave vivid 
descriptions of life in London workshops. Wcstxvard 
Ho! whose scene was laid in the days of Queen 
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Elizabeth, is called his best prose work. His poems 
aie of the ^ortthat linger in the memoo'. “Three 
fibhers went bailing away to the west ” will long be a 
favourite. Among his best loved work is Water^ 
Babies, that fascinating mingling of a delightful stop' 
for children with nature study 
and satire. Another child s 
book that can hardlj'’ help be- 
ing a favourite so long as there 
are children to enjoy it is the 
Alice in Wonderland of“ Lewis 
Carroll.” The story is told that 
Queen Victoria once asked him 
if he would not send her another 
of his delightful books, and that 
he responded by presenting her 
with a mathematical treatise ; 
for “ Lewis Carroll ” when not 
telling stories was Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson, a learned professor of mathe- 
matics. Anthony Trollope was the author of many 
novels, of which Barchester Towers has been the 
favourite. Probably no one ever sat up all night 
to see how any one of his stories was going to 
end, but they are faithful pictures of the life of his 
time. Charles Reade wrote far more thrilling stories, 
Ptit Yourself in His Place and others, which aimed 
vigorous blows at some social injustice, as well as 
The Cloister and the Hearth, which made the Middle 
Ages live again. In the ’eighties appeared Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Island, which soon won 
the popular ear. It is purely a tale of adventure, and 
it apparently aims at nothing but to tell an interesting 
story with that close attention to style for which its 
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author was famous. A man of many gifts was 
Stevenson, and those who care nothing for such tales 
as Kidnapped, The Jl/asUi of Ballantt ae, or David 
Balfour must, nevertheless, yield to the charm of his 
essays and the winsomeness of his verse for children. 
Within the last twenty years novels have made their ap- 
pearance by the hundred. Who 
can say whether the excellence 
which we see in many of them 
is really enduring excellence or 
only some quality so speciall}' 
congenial to our own times 
that it seems excellent to us ? 

Whether these later works are 
strong and lasting currents in 
the stream of England’s litera- 
ture or whether they are only 
eddies and ripples, it is too 
early to decide. 

For twelve hundred years or 
longer this stream has flowed, now narrow, now 
broad, but ever moving onward. The epic swept on 
from the simple thought and primeval virtues of 
Beowulf to the harmonious organ tones of Paradise 
Lost. The drama, beginning with the mystery 
pla}', came to its height under the magic touch 
of Shakespeare, and presents not only action but 
that intangible thing, thought, and development of 
character. The earliest native lyric is known to us in 
a single poem, Widsith. To-day lyric poetrj' means 
the glorious outburst of song of the EhVabethan times ; 
it means such poems as Browning’s Prospicc, wherein 
the physical courage of the viking has become the 
religious courage of the Christian ; and it means such 
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delicate, thoughtful, sympathetic love of nature and 
such CNquisiteness of cxprc-ssion as arc shown in the 
works of Bums and Wordsworth and Tennyson. 
Prose, at fiist as hea\y and lough and clumsy as a 
weapon of some savage tribe, has become, in the hand 
of its best masters, through centuries of' hammering 
and filing and tempering as keen as a Damascus blade. 
History, which was at first the bare statement of 
certain occurrences, has become a vivid panorama of 


eventg', combined wdth profound study of their causes 
and their resnlts. Biography is no longer the throw- 
ing of a . preternatural halo around its subject; the 
ideal -biographj- of to-day is that which, uncoloured 
by the prejudice of the writer, presents the man him- 
self as interpreted by his deeds and words. The novel 
is the form of literary expression belonging specially 
to the present age ; and because of its very nearness 
to us in time and in interest, the judgment of hs 
merits is difficult. Of tw'o points, however, we may 
be sure ; first, that to centre in one character of a book 
all interest and all careful workmanship is a mark of 
degeneracy ; second, that to picture life faithfully, but 
w’ith the faithfulness of the artist and not of the 


camera, is a mark of excellence. It is this require- 
ment of faithfulness to truth w'hich is after all the 


most worthy literary “ note ” of our age. The history 
must be accurate ; the biography must be unpreju- 
diced ; the reasoning of the essay must be without 
fallacy ; the poem must flash out a genuine thought ; 
and the novel that w’ould endure must be true to life. 
Whatever the future of England’s literature may be, it 
has at least the foundation of honest effort and a*’ 
inexorable demand for sincerity and truth. 


} 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE POETRY OF AMERICA 

VVe are so near to the beginning of American litera- 
ture that to write its history is an especially difficult 
undertaking. Too little time has passed to trace in- 
fluences and tendencies, perhaps even to estimate 
justly the value of the work whose strongest appeal 
is not to the present. During the last ceritur}'’, our 
world has moved so swiftly that the light has flashed 
now upon one writer, now upon another. Who can 
foretell upon which the noontide of to-morrow will 
shine most brilliantly? In every decade many writers 
have come forward whose names it seems ungracious 
to omit. Wherever the lines are drawn, they will 
appear to some one an arbitrary and unreasonable 
barrier. Here we make no pretensions to complete- 
ness ; we have only attempted to deal with the main 
currents of American literature, and with only its 
brightest ornaments, and if a perusal of the following 
chapters leads the reader to feel a friendship for 
the authors mentioned, and a wish to know more of 
them and their writings, our object will have been 
accomplished. 

The poetry of America may be said to begin wnth 
William Cullen Bryant. Before his time the inhabi- 
tants of the United States had been too busy wresting 
the land first from Nature and the Indians, and then 


s 
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from the Mother Country, to pay much attention to 
poets, even had there been any : and so we find while 
in the Colonial Period poetry was practically non- 
existent, in the Revolutionary Period it confined itself 
almost entirely to patriotic songs and political squibs. 

With William Cullen Bryant, 1794-1878, how- 
ever, American poetrj'' suddenly and gloriously 
sprang to life. Bryant was born in Cummington, 
Massachusetts, the son of a country doctor. He was 
brought up almost as strictly as if he had been born 
among the newly arrived Puritans a century and a half 
earlier. There was much to enjoy in the quiet village 
life, but there was little money to spare ; good books, 
however, had a habit of finding their way to Bryant s 
.jjjg home, and the boy was encouraged by his 
Embargo, father to read poetrv and to write it. Some 
of this encouragement was perhaps hardly 
wise •, for when he produced a satirical poem, 
Embargo, the father straightway had it put into print. 

When Bty^ant was sixteen, he went to Williams 
College for a short time, afterwards returning 
home to study law. He did not forget poetry, how- 
Thanatop- ever, and then it was that TJmuatopsis was 
written. Six years later. Dr Bryant came 
lisbed, upon it by accident, recognized its greatness 
at a glance, and without a word to his son 
took the manuscript to the offices of the North 
American Review, which had recently been estab- 
lished. ' Tradition says that the editor hurried away 
to show his colleagues what a “ find ” he had made; 
and that one of them, Richard Henrj^ Dana, declared 
there was some fraud in the matter, for no one iu 
America could write such verse. The least ap- 
preciative reader of the poem could hardly help 
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feeling the solemn majesty, the organ-tone rhythm, 
the wide sweep of noble thought. Thaiiatopsts is a 
masterpiece. It went to every corner of the country; 
and wherever it went it was welcomed as America’s 
first great poem. Meanwhile, its author was working 
conscientiously at his profession ; but fortunately he 
had spare hours for poetry, and it was about this time 
that he wrote his beautiful lines. To a IVafer- 
fotvl. This poem came straight from his water- 
own heart, for he was troubled about his 
future, and, as he said, felt “ very forlorn and deso- 
late." The last stanza, — 

He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight. 

In the long way that I must tread alone. 

Will lead my steps aright,— 

gave to him the comfort that it has given to many 
others, and he went on bravely. These two poems, 
with a few others, were published in a slender little 
volume in 182 1. 

Bryant was recognized as the first poet in the land, 
but neither his poems nor his law business brought 
him a sufficient income. In 1825 he took up 
journalism in New York and four years later became 
editor of The Evening Post, a position he held for 
nearly fifty years. As an editor, he was absolutely 
independent, but always dignified and calm ; he held 
his paper to a high literarj'^ standard, and during 
those years wrote a number of poems that American 
literature could ill afford to lose, besides translating 
the Iliad and the Odyssey in blank verse. During 
his long life other poets arose in the land. They 
wrote on many themes ; he wrote on few save death 
and nature. Their verses were often more warm- 
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hearted, more passionate than Bryant’s, and often 
they were easier reading ; but Bryant never lost the 
place of hon.nn and dignity that he hhd so iairl) 
earned. He is the h'athcr of American Poetry ; an 
it is well for American poetry that it can look back 
the calmness and strength and poise of such a foun er. 

Next in order of date come the three New Englano 
poets, Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes. In the early 
lives of these three there was a somewhat remarka e 
similarity. They were all descendants of New 
England families of culture and standing. ^ 
grew up in good homes and were surrounded y 
people of education and intellect. They were 
thorough bookmen, and each held a professorship a 
Harvard. Here the resemblance ends, for never were 
three poets more unlike in work and disposition than 
“the Cambridge Poets.” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 1807-1882, born at 
Portland, Maine, had all the advantages of books, 
college, and home culture ; and he made such good , 
use of them that shortly after leaving Bowdoin College 
he was offered, and he accepted, its professorship o 
modern languages. He spent three years in Europe 
preparing for the position, which he held for six 
years, and then became professor at Harvard. ’ 

had already published verse, and some of his pupils 
had read his Outre ifer, a graceful and poetica 
mingling of bits of travel, stories, and translations. 

Up to 1839 Longfellow had published little but 
translations and a few school-books, but in that yeus 
Hyperion, came Hypcriou, a prose romance, more or 
theN^glit autobiographical, and Voices of the 
1839 . In the latter volume were translations from 
six or seven languages. There were also A Psol»^ 
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and J fic Riiipci' and the IdoikUis These 
have had over seventy years of haid wear, but there 
is still a message for mankind in such lines as : 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to tvait. 

The lovers of poetry were watching the young 
professor at Harvard. What would be his ne-vt 
work? Longfellow’s next volume con- Ballads 
tamed, among other poems, The Wicck of 
the IIcspcm<; and The Skeleton in Am tour. 1840 
Thus far, his writings had been thoughtful and 
beautiful, but in the 
latter there was some- 
thing more ; there was 
a stronger flight of the 
imagination, there w'as 
life, action, a story to 
tell, and generous pro- 
mise for the future — a 
promise that was w'ell 
kept in his narrative 
poems, Ezangchuc, The 
Comtship of Allies S tan- 
dish, and The Song of 
Hiawatha, which have 
been favourites fiom the 

first. He translated Dante’s Divine Comedy and wrote 
several dramas. His translations were literal, Transia 
but never bald and prosy, for he gave to 
every phrase the master touch that makes it glow. 
Few, if any, poems are more American and more 
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patriotic than his Builditig^ of the Ship, with its im- 
pabsioned apostrophe ; 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State ! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 

Nevertheless, Longfellow loved the Old World, and 
in his translations he brought to his own country 
the culture of lands across the sea, thus setting np 
a standard for the youthful literature of the New 
World. 

Longfellow knew how to beautify his verse with 
latently e.Kquisite imager}', which nearly always 
style. flashed a light upon the thought, as in — 

Eeelmg is deep and still ; and the word that floats on the surf.ice 
Is as the tossing buoj', that betrays where the anchor is hidden. 

He could produce beaut}' from the simplest materials, 
as in his Rainy Day, when he chose a time-worn 
subject, made a time-worn comparison, and used m 
his fifteen lines but fifty-six different words, all every- 
day words and five-sixths of them monosyllables ! 
His writings are so smooth and graceful that one 
sometimes overlooks their strength. Evangeline, fin" 
instance, is “ A Tale of Love in Acadie,” but it is 
also a picture of indomitable purpose and unfaltering 
resolution. 3Iilcs Standish is more than a charming 
Puritan idyl, centring in an archly demure, “ Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John?” It is a maiden’s 
fearless obedience to the voice of her heart, and a 
strong man’s noble conquest of himself. Longfellow’s 
keynote is sympathy. When sorrow came to him, his 
pity went out to all who suffered. In the midst of his 
own grief, he wrote ; 

Theie is no fiieside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one racant chair. 
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In his Hiawatha he introduced a Finnisii metre , in 
E-jangeliac lie fiist succeeded in using the classic 
hexameter in English Thus lie gai'e new tools to 
the Wrights of English verse ; but it was a far gi cater 
glory to be able to speak directly to the heaits of the 
people. This gift, together with his blameless life, 
w'on for him an affection so reverent that, even w'hile 
he lived, thousands spoke his name wdth the tenderness 
usually given only to those who are no longer among us 

James Russell Lowell, 1819-1891. Low-ell’s early 
life was spent amid most 
comfortable surroundings, 
and while his Vinon of 
Sir Lauiifal siiow's how 
well he learned the out- 
of-door world, his essays 
prove how familiar he be- 
came wnth the world of 
books. 

He w'as born at Cam- 
bridge, near Boston, and 
was sent to Harvard Col- 
lege there. He read every 
volume he could get hold 
of not required by the 
curriculum, and was so careless as to whether his 
w'ork were done or not that at one time he was 
rusticated for six weeks ; also, to his father’s annoy- 
ance he W'as chosen class poet. 

After leaving college Lowell struggled manfully to 
become a lawyer, but he could not help being a 
poet, and ten years after graduating, he brought out 
in one twelvemonth three significant poems The 
first was The Vision of Sir La?//ifa/, with its loving 
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outburbt of s\-mi)ath\- with nature. lie knew well 
how the clod — 

C.ropiiiir blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 

Sir Launfal, too, climbs to a soul, for the poem is the 
story of a life. The second poem was A Fable fot 
Critics, whose pithy criticisms of authors have 
of sir well endured the wear and tear of over nau 
A^F^ie ^ century. The third was The Biglow Papers. 
for Critics, Here was an entiiely new vein. Here the 
^giow Yankee dialect — which is so often only a 
Papers. survival of the English of Shakespeare’s day 
184B. — became a literary language. Lowell could 

have easil)’ put his thoughts into the polished sentences 
of the scholar ; but the homely wording which he 
chose to employ gives them a certain everyday 
strength that a smoother phrasing would have 
weakened. When he writes, 

Er fer war, I call it murder ; 

There you hev it plain an’ flat ; 

I don’t want to go no fiirder 
Than my Testyment fer that, — 

he strikes a blow that has something of the keenness 
of the sword and the weight of the cudgel. 

These three poems indicate the three directions in 
which Lowell did his best work ; for he was poet, 
critic, and reformer— sometimes all three in one. In 
such poems as The Present Crisis, that stern and 
solemn arraignment of his countrymen, there is as 
much of earnest protest as of poetry. So in The 
Dandelion, his “ dear, common flower ” reveals to him 
not only its own beauty, but the thought that every 
human heart is sacred. 
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Lowell’s lyrics are only a small part of his work ; 
for he took the place of Longfellow at Harvard, he 
edited reviews, wrote on literary and political scope of 
subjects, delivered addresses and poems, the iJiswork. 
noble Comincmoration Ode ranking highest of all, and 
was minister, first to Spain, and then to England. 
In his prose writings one is almost overwhelmed with 
the wideness of his knowledge, yet there is never a 
touch of pedantr}', and serious thought is ever 
brightened by flashes of wit. When we take up one 
of his writings, it will “ perchance turn out a song, 
perchance turn out a sermon,” but whatever it is, it 
will be sincere and honest and interesting. It is 
easier to label and classify the man who writes in but 
one manner, and it may be that he wins a surer fame ; 
but we should be sorry indeed to miss either scholar, 
critic, wit, or reformer from the work of the poet Lowell. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 1809-1894 Holmes was 
born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and so naturally 
went to Harvard. The year after he graduated the 
order was given to break up the old battleship oi^iron- 
Coustiiutioii. Then it was that he wrote Old Bides. 
Ironsides, pleading for its preservation, with 
such good effect that the Secretary of the Navy 
revoked his order. Holmes was twenty-one : he 
decided to be a physician ; but, as he said, “ The 
man who has tasted type is sure to return to his old 
indulgence sooner or later, and he had hardly Poems, 
taken his degree before the publishers were 
advertising a volume of his poems. Here were J\Iy 
Aiiut, The September Gale, and best of all. The Last 
Leaf, the verses that one reads with a smile on the 
lips and tears in the eyes. 

The young physician’s practice did not occupy 
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,nKh of h.s lime, but soon an invitation 
It ach anatomy at Dartmouth; and, a few years 
to teach tlte same subject at Harvard. , 

snccessful ; for with all his love of literature, e 
genuine devotion to his profession. , 

In 1857 , a new magazine was to be starte 
Lowell was asked if he would be its editor. 

TtrcAtiau- replied, “Yes. if Dr Holmes can be tte^^ 
tic. 1867. contributor to be engaged. iJr 
became not only the first contributor, but he n ^ 
the magazine The Atlantic. Some twenty 'e > 

The Auto- earlier he had written two papers ca e 
cratof Autocrat of the B real fast Table, lae 
fastT^bu. continued them, beginning, “ I was ^st gom» 
1867. ^-Q gj^y when I was interrupted. ^ a ,(;o- 

is laid at the table of a boarding-house. The > a ^ 
crat carries on a brilliant monologue, broken r 
time to time by a word from the lady who as 
original poetry for her album, from the theo ogi ^ 
student, the old gentleman, or the young man Jo ’ 
or by an anxious look on the face of the Ian a^}^ 
to whom some paradoxical speech of the 
suggests insanity and the loss of a boarder. ^ 
Autocrat will bear many readings and seem ^ 
and fresher at each one. Embedded in it, an 
The Professor, which followed, are a number of. 
among which may be mentioned The One-Hoss o > 
with its irrefutable logic. Contentment, with its modes 


I only wish a hut of. stone 

(A very plain brown stone will do), — 

and the exquisite lines of The Chambered Naiittb‘^' 
with its superb appeal — 

Build thee more stately mansions, O iny soul '. 
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Holmes was also a novelist ; for he produced / A/r 
Vainer and two other works of fiction, ail sliuwiug 
power of characterization, and all finding their 
chief interest in some stud}'' of the mysterious venner. 
connexion between mind and bod}'. “ Medi- 
cated novels,” a friend mischievously called them, 
somewhat to the wrath of their author. 

Nearly half of Holmes’s poems were written for 
some special occasion — some anniversar}', or class 
reunion, or reception of a famous guest. At occasional 
such times he was at his best, for the de- ^srs®- 
inand for occasional verse was to him a breath of 
inspiration. 

Holmes’s wit is ever fascinating, his pathos is ever 
sincere ; but the charm that will perhaps be even more 
powerful^ to hold his readers is his delightful Holmes’s 
personality, which is revealed in every sen- cbimn. 
tence. His tender heart first feels the pathos that he 
leveals to us ; his kindly spirit is behind every flash 
of wit, every sword-thrust of satire. 

With these three New England poets should be 
, *'^oketed a fourth, John Greenleaf Whittier. He 
^ed at the same period as they, and in the same 
ew England ; but he was not a Cambridge man, his 
parents were not even comfortably off, and he did not 
advantage of a Harvard education. 

Jobn Greenleaf Whittier, 1807 - 1892 , was born in a 
quiet Quaker farmhouse in the town of Haverhill, 
ussachusetts. He had to sta}' at home and work 
on the farm, but he read the family library of about 
iirty volumes (chiefly lives of prominent Quakers) 
over and over, and even made a catologue of them in 
r 1} me. One day his schoolmaster lent him a cop}' 
o* Burns’s poems, and later he bought a copy of 
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Shakespeare, and was a little conscience-smitten, for 
he knew' that Quakers did not approve of plays. 

Whittier ''Oon v rote poems himself, and by and by 
one was printed in the local paper. This brought 
him under the notice of the editor, William Lloyd 
Garrison, who called one daj' at the farm and told the 

family that the son had 
“ true poetic genius,” and 
that he ought to have an 
education. “ Don’t thee 
put such notions into the 
boy’s head,”said the father, 
for he saw no way to afford 
even a single term at 
school. A way was ar- 
ranged, however, and he 
had one year at an aca- 
demy. This was almost 
his only schooling, but he 
was an eager student all 
the days of his life. 

Through Garrison’s influence an opportunity to do 
editorial work was offered him. He became deeply 
EditonaJ inteiested in public matters. The very air 
woric tingling w'ith the question : Slavery or 

no slavery ? He threw the whole force of his thought 
and his pen against slavery. From the peace-loving 
Quaker came lyrics that were like the clashing of swords. 

The years passed swiftly, and Whittier gained re- 
putation as a poet slowly. He published several early 
Snow- volumes of poems, but it W'as not until 1 866 
Bound. that he really touched the heart of the 
country, for then he published Sitoiv-Bpniid.- 
There are poems by scores that portray passing moods 
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or tell interesting stories, or descriljc beautiful scenes; 
f)Ut, save for The Coil<jr\ Safitnhrv Xii^ht, iIkmc is 
hardly another that gives so vivid a [u'eture of home 
life. We almost feel the chill in the air before the 
coming storm ; we fancy that we are with the group 
who sit “the clean-winged health about”; we listen 
to the “tales of witchcraft old,” the stories of Indian 
attacks, of life in the logging camps; we sec the school- 
master, the Dartmouth boy who is teasing “the mitten- 
blinded cat ” and telling of college pranks. The 
mother turns her wheel, and the days pass till the 
storm is over and the roads are open. The poem is 
true, simple, and vivid, and it is full of such phrases as 
“ the sun, a snow-blown traveller ” ; “ the great throat 
of the chimney laughed ; ” “ between the andirons’ 
straddling feet,” — phrases that outline a picture with 
the sure and certain touch of a master. The poem is 
“ real,” but with the reality given by the brush of an 
artist. Snow-Bound is Whittier’s masterpiece ; but 
The Eternal Goodness and some of his ballads. The 
Barefoot Boy, In School-Days, Among the Hills, Telling 
the Bees, and a few other poems, come so close to the 
heart that they can never be forgotten. 

Whittier w^as always fond of children. The story is 
told that he came from the pine woods one day with his 
pet, Phebe, and said merrily, “ Phebe is seventy, I am 
seven, and w^e both act like sixty.” He lived to see his 
eighty-fifth birthday in the midst of love and honours. 
One who was near him when the end came tells us 
that among his last whispered words were “ Love to 
the world.” 

We have seen that poetry in the United States, in 
so far as we have dealt with it, has all centred about 
the great cities of the North. There w'ere several 
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reasons why it did not flourisli to such an extent in 
the South. There were no large towns where men of 
talent might gain inspiration from one another ; there 
wa^ small home market for literary wares ; and public 
libraries did not exist. Plantation life called for 
executive ability and led to statesmanship and 
oratory rather than to the printed page. So there 
were orators in the South, but there were a few writers 
too, and we will now turn to the greatest of them. 

Edgar AUau Poe, 1809-1849. Poe was born in 
Boston of Southern parents — an actor and actress — 
both of whom died within a couple of years of his 
birth. He was taken into the family of a wealthy 
merchant of Richmond, Virginia, named Allan. He 
was somewhat wild at college, and was brought home 
and put to work in Mr Allan’s office. He ran away 
and joined the army but this was an equal failure, 
and, l\Ir Allan refusing any further assistance, Poe set 
to work to support himself by his pen. In the midst 
of poverty he married a beautiful young cousin whom 
he loved devotedly. He wrote a few poems and 
much prose. He held various editorial positions, and 
usually lost them through either his extreme sensitive- 
ness or his use of stimulants. His child-wife died, 
and two years later Poe himself died. 

These are the facts in the life of Poe ; some of his 
biographers have pictured him as a worthless drunkard ; 
others, probably more truly, as of a sensitive, poetic 
organization that was thrown into confusion by a 
single glass of liquor. 

Poe was first known by his prose, and especially 
Poe’scriti- by his reviews. He had a keen sense of 
cism. literary excellence, and was utterly fearless 
— a new and badly needed quality in American 
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criticizm. ^On the other hand, he had not the 
foundation of wide reading and study necessary for 
criticizm that is to abide ; and, worse than that, he 
was not great enough to be fair to tlie man whom he 
disliked or of whom he was jealous. His most 
valuable prose is his tales, for here he is a poe’s 
rnaster. They are well constructed and the 
plot is well developed ; everj’’ sentence, eveiy word, 
counts toward the climax. He 
lias a marvellous ability to 
make a story “ real.” He 
brings this about sometimes 
m Defoe’s fashion, by throwing 
himself into the place of his 
characters and thinking what 
he would do in their position ; 
sometimes by emphasizing 
somesignificantdetail,as,for in- 
stance, in The Cask of Amontil- 
lado. Here he mentions three 
times the webwork of nitre on 
the walls that proves their fear- 
ful depth below the river bed 
and the victim’s consequent hopelessness of rescue. 
Sometimes the opening sentence puts us into the 
mood of the story, so that, before it is fairly begun, an 
atmosphere has been provided that lends its own 
Colouring to every detail. For instance, the first sen- 
tence of The Fail of the House of Usher is : 

“ During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless 
day in the autumn of the year, when the clouds hung 
oppressively low' in the heavens, I had been passing 
alone, on horseback, through a singularly dreaiy’ tract 
of country, and at length found myself, as the shades 
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of evening drew on, within view of tlie melancholy 
I ioiisc of I' 'Irci 

Here is the ke\ note of the story, and we are pre- 
pared for sadness and gloom. The expressions, 
soundless day ” and “ singularly dreary,” hint at 
some mystciy. The second sentence increases these 
feelings ; and with each additional phrase the gloom 
and sadness become more dense. 

Xo one knows better than Poe how to work up to a 
climax of horror, and then to intensify its awfulness 
by dropping in some contrasting detail. In The Cask 
of Amontillado, for instance, the false friend, in his 
carnival dress of motley with cap and belLs, is chained 
and then walled up in masonrJ^ A single aperture 
remains. Through this the avenger thrusts his torch 
and lets it fall. Poe says, “ There came forth in 
return only a jingling of bells.” The awful death 
that lies before the false friend grows doubly horrible 
at this suggestion of the merriment of the carnival. 

Poe’s poems, which do not number fifty in all, are 
on the fascinating borderland where poetry and music 
Poe’s meet. The best known are The Bells, a 

Poetry. wonderfully beautiful exposition of bells 

through the sound of words, and The Raven, of the 
“ manufacture ” of which Poe has left an account 
which is probably not strictly true. He declares 
that he chose beauty for the atmosphere, and that 
beaut}' excites the sensitive soul to tears ; therefore 
he decided to write of melanchol}'. The most 
beautiful thing is a beautiful woman, the most 
melancholy is death : therefore he writes of a lover 
lamenting the death of a beautiful woman. So with 
the refrain. O is the most sonorous vowel, and w’hen 
joined with r is capable of “ protracted emphasis > 
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therefore he fixes upon “Nevermore.” In The Raven, 
as in whatever else he writes, there is a weird and 
marvellous music ; to him, everything poetical could 
e interpreted by sound ; he said he “ could distinctly 
ear the sound of the darkness as it stole over the 
orizon.^ He has a way of repeating a phrase with 
^me slight change, as if he could not bear to leave it. 
Thus in Annabel Lee he writes ; 

But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older tlian we — • 

Of many far wiser than we— 

And neither the ang^els in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

This repetition is even more marked in Ulahime : 

The leaves they were crisped and sere— 

The leaves they were withering and sere. 

These phrases cling to the memory of the reader as 
1 they were strains of music. We find ourselves 
saying them over and over. It is not easy to analyze 
tie fascination of such verse, but it has fascination, 
n the poems of Poe the “ high seriousness ” that 
atthew Arnold names as one of the marks of the 
est poetry, is not easy to find ; but in the power to 
express a mood, a feeling, by the mere sound of 
Words, Poe has no rival. 

There is one other writer who must be mentioned 
among the great American poets, and he — Walt 
V hitman — is considered by not a few critics as the 
greatest of them all. 

Walt Whitman, 1819-1892, was born at ii^est 
Hills, Long Island. After his schooling young 
T 
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_ lawyer s office, 

Walter started as an crratid-boy ^ 
blit before long went to a ^ reader, and 

setting. All the time he was a . only 

when he was nineteen he Ten years 

to return to printing m a short «-ston, anrl 
after this he was editing a paper J -oiutne of 

, , years later he published ^ J war 

Orasa. poems, Lcavcs of tria ■ . ^1862) fie 

between the North and bourn ^ 

became the good angel of the army ro ^ ^ hearty 

a letter for one sufferer, cheering (-andy at 

greeting, leaving an orange or a pac 'at, jj^e 

bed after bed. Northerner or Southern 

same to him as he went around, carrjnng ^ years 

wishes that mean so much to the sic '• ^ 

later he suffered from a partial ^ ^ pelawarCi 

days were spent in a simple home near 

in Camden, New Jersey. . . dispute. 

The place of Walt Whitman as a poet is ,,an, 

He is capable of writing on the deat • / 
Lincoln such a gem as O Capiatn ! wV 


O Captain ! my Captain 1 our fearful trip is done, 

The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we so 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all eMi i 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel gum an 
But O heart ! heart ! heart ! 

But O the bleeding drops of red, 

Where on the deck my Captain lies. 

Fallen cold and dead. 

and also of inflicting upon us such lines as the fo 
mg and calling them poetry : 

'i® latest dates, discoveries, inventions, societies, authors oI 
new, 

aer, dress, associates, looks, compliments, dues. 
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Whitman believed that a poet might write on all 
subjects, and that poetic form and rhythm should 
be avoided. Unfortunately for his theories, when 
he has most of real poetic passion, he is most inclined 
to use poetic rhythm. He writes some lists that are 
no more poetic than the catalogue of an auctioneer ; 
but he is capable of painting a vivid picture with the 
same despised tools, as in his Cavalry C7-ossing a 
Ford : 

A line in long array wliere they wind betwixt green islands, 

They take a serpentine course, their arms flash in the sun, — hark 
to the musical clank. 

Behold the silvery river, in it the splashing horses loitering stop 
to drink, 

Behold the brown-faced men, e.ach group, each person, a picture, 
the negligent rest on the saddles, 

Some emerge on the opposite bank, others arc just entering the 
ford — while 

Scarlet and blue and snowy white. 

The guidon flags flutter gaily in the wind. 

This is hardly more than an enumeration of details ; 
but he has chosen and arranged them so well that 
he brings the moving picture before us better than 
even paint and canvas could do. Too often he seems 
to be a writer of prose printed somewhat like poetry ; 
but when he allows a poetic thought to sweep him 
onward to a glory of poetic expression, he is a poet, 
and a poet of lofty rank. 



CHAPTER XIV 

AMERICAN PROSE 

As in the case of the poets it is only thought 
necessary to deal in this book with the more ou 
standing of the prose-writers of America. ^ 

American prose is, on the whole, on a higher eve 
than American poetrj% its better exponents are more 
numerous, their standard is higher, and they more 
uniformly attain a high standard than do the poe s. 
It began, as might be expected would be the case ui 
a new country colonized by pious. God-fearing^ nien 
who had fled from religious and political disabilities, 
with devotional works, histories and calendars, journa s, 
and books on their new home and how to make it home > ■ 
With these early attempts at making a literature 
we, in this volume, have little to do : we must pass 
over the colonizing period and the Revolutionarj 
period — when the States, or the Colonies, as they 
then were, were wresting their liberty from the Mother 
Country, and were deluged with political and revolu 
tionary pamphlets, poems, and books as a consequence 
— to the dawn of a more lasting peace in the ear y 
years of the nineteenth century when those that na 
the ability had the time to write, and those that ha 
not the ability had the time to read. 

Just as the great events of the sixteenth century 
aroused and inspired the Elizabethans, so the growth 

292 
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of the country, the victories, discoveries, and inventions 
of the first years of the nineteenth century aroused and 
inspired the Americans. There was rapid progress in 
all directions, and no slender part in this progress fell 
to the share of literature. 

The Knickerbocker SchooL When the nineteenth 
century began, a boy of seventeen was just leaving 
school whose talents were to do much to make New 
York, his birthplace and home, a literary centre. 
Moreover, the name of one of his characters, Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, has become a literary term ; for just 
as three English authors have been classed together 
as tile Lake Poets because they chanced to live in the 
Lake Country, so the term Knickerbocker School has 
been applied to Irving, Cooper, the poet Bryant, and 
the lesser writers who were at that time more or less 
connected with New York. 

Washington Irving, 1783-1859. This boy of 
seventeen was Washington Irving. After leaving 
school he studied law; but in 1804 he was sent to 
Europe for his health, far more of a journey then than 
^ trip around the world nowadays. Pie wandered 
through France, Italy and England, and enjoyed 
himself everywhere. When he returned to New York, 
nearly two 3 'ears later, he was admitted to the bar ; 
but he spent all his leisure hours on literature. 
Addison’s Spectator had a great attraction 
for him ; and he now set to work with his gnndi. 
brother William and a friend, to publish a 
Spcctato}' of their own. They named it Salutapinidt, 
and in the first number thej' calmly announced : 

Our purpose is simply to instinct the young, lefoini the old, 
coirect the town, and castigate the age ; this is an aiduous task, 
and therefore we undertake it with confidence. 
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[1807-18:0 

The twenty numbers of this paper that appeared rrere 

bright, merry, and good-natured. 

sting, and they became popular in New York. 

Knicker- brw practice must have 

bockers for in 1 809 Irving’s next work 

History of New York was on the market 
was the most fascinating mingling of lun an 
histoiy that can be conceived of, and uas 
mischievously dedicated to 
the New York Historical 
Society. Ever^'body read 
it, and everybody laughed. 
Even the somewhat ag- 
grieved descendants of the 
Dutch colonists managed 
to smile politely. 

Knickerbocker s Histor) 
brought its author three 
thousand dollars (.^600). 

His talent was recognized 

on both sides of tl’*: 
Atlantic, but for ten years 
he wrote nothing more. 
In 1815 he visited England and did not return 
to the United States for seventeen years. He ha 
u..<- when he was thirty-five 

himself to work, and soon 
to a New York 



WASHINGTON IRVING, 
1783-1859 


but slender means 
years old he roused 

he began to send manuscripts to a incw 
publisher, to be brought out in numbers under 1 1 
The signature “ Geoffrey Crayon.” This work, the 

Eookl'^ ^bcich Book, was a glowing success. Every- 

1819 - 1820 . body liked it, and with good reason, for amoHa 
the essays and sketches, all of rare merit, were 
Van Winkle and 2'he Legend of Sleepy Hollo"'^' 
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Praises were showered upon the aiitlior until he !elt, 
as he wrote to a friend, “almost appalled by such 
success.” Walter Scott, “that golden-hearted man,” 
as Irving called him, brought about the publication of 
the book in England and its success there was as 
marked as in America, for at last a book had come 
from the New World that no one could refuse to 
accept as literature. The Americans gloried in their 
countryman’s glory, and the sale was so great that the 
publisher honourably presented the author with more 
than a thousand dollars (2^200) beyond the amount 
that had been agreed upon. 

An enthusiastic welcome awaited Irving when- 
ever he chose to cross the Atlantic, but Brace- 
he still lingered in Europe. In the next 
few years he published Braccbridgc Hall 1822. 
and Talcs of a Traveller. The latter was 
not very warmly received, for the public 1824. 
were clamouring for something new. Just as Scott 
had turned to fiction when people were Life of co- 
tired of his poetry, so Irv'ing turned to 
history and biography. He spent three conquest 
years in Spain, and the result of those 
years was his Life of Columbus, The Cou- TLo Com- 
<iucst of Gj'anada, The Covipamojis of Lo~ ofcoium- 
lumbtis, and, most charming of all. The 
■Alhambra. hambra. 

Irving had now not only fame but an 
assured income. He returned to America, and there 
found himself famous. Once more he left her shores, 
to become minister to Spain for four years ; but, save 
for that absence, he spent the last twent3'-seven years 
of his life in his charming cottage, Simny-side, on the 
Hudson, near Tarr^’town. He was not idle b\ any 
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\mong his later works are his Life ofGoldsimth 
and Life of 1 1 Washington. 1 n these biographies 
he had two aims ; to write truly and to write 
interestingly. His style is always c ear, 
polished, and marked by exquisite gleams 


Life Of 
Gold- 
smith. 

1849. 

“fo- of humour. To this charm of style he 
1859. adds in the case of his Life of Goldsimtii 
such an atmosphere of fiiendliness, of comradeship, 
of perfect sympathy, that it almost seems as t oug i 
the two men were companions. No man s last years 
were ever more full of honours than Irvings, every 
one was welcomed to his home, and every one carrie 
away kindly thoughts of the magician of the Hudson. 

James Fenimore Cooper, 1789-1851. James Feni 
more Cooper ivas born at 
Burlington, New Jersey, but 
w'as early taken to what 
is now Cooperstown, New 
York, w'here his father 
owned several thousand 

acres. There the father 

established a village, and 
there, in the very heart of 
the wdlderness, the boy spent 
his early years. He grew 
used to the free life of the 
forest ; and it is small won- 
der that after he entered 
Yale, he found it rather 



JAMES lEMMORE COOPER, 
1789-1851 


difficult to obey 01 dels and was sent home in disgrace. 

He next spent foui yeais at sea; then he married, 
left the navy, and became a country gentleman, with 
no moie thought of uniting novels than othei country 
gentlemen. One day, after reading a story of English 
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“ I believe I could write a better 

P ^ ^ tried it. The result tion. 

Unless the English novel 
_r poor, this book can hardly have been much 

knri .™PJ'°'^^^ont, for Cooper laid his scene in Eng- 
about'” Th society that he knew nothing 

in Enr.-! anonymous. It was reprinted 

Work thought by some critics to be the 

werp <° j writer. Americans of that day 

literatii^ looking across the ocean for their 

Moreover fO'^take gave Cooper courage. 

“ Wt-if*. ’ fnends stood by him generously. 
Arneric p they said, “ and lay the scene in 

ThoSpy. 

Book hf\ Irving’s Sketch rsai- 

now ^ oarlier, and 

whose sceL'^" A novel 

the Am • America and during The 

hv o ^^rican Revolution had been written Pioneers, 
oy an Ameriran Tjjg punj 

land Tt> ^ success m Eng- 1823. 

American that 

I'lter, Coonpr kr^ "Pwo years 

laid in the f Pioticcrs, whose scene is 

n the forest, and also The Pilot, a sea tale. 

for more and his eager audience begged 

German M translated into French, 
Pcreial ' ”°™'S'an, even into Arabic and . 

■>/ Tv, V J"?"® •>'= ".r 

“/«>?)■. 'Vhicb is stiil an “S 
Rood r.fk °t his books were ver\' Navy. 

^-fathey,fTl- exceedingly poor. The 

character “"^^t work. The best 

s atty Bumpo, or Leatherstocking, the 
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hunter and scout, whose achievements are traced 
through the five volumes of the senes 
Cooper spent several years m Europe. 
returned he became involved in almost 

tion over land and libels, and n^ade h.mself 
very unpopular. He often won h.s smt^ 
courts. In Other directions he lost far m 

he gained ; for, while Irving was loved by i 
country. Cooper made new enemies every ay. 
his death he pledged his family to give no ^>5^ ^ 

papers and no details of his home life to any bio 
This is unfortunate, for Cooper always turne 
side to the world, and the people who knew him best 

loved him most. Uardlv 

Cooper’s success was so immediate that ^ 

realized the need of any special preparation 
cooper’s book ; he wrote carelessly, often wi 
careless- shiftless inattention to style or plot 

Twain is scarcely more than just Nt-hen he 
declares that the rules governing literary art req 
that ‘-when a personage talks like an i^^^^trated. 
edged, tree-calf, hand-tooled, seven-dollar 
Offering in the beginning of a paragraph, he s a 
talk like a negro minstrel in the end of it. “ 
rule is flung down and danced upon in the veers 
tale.” On the other hand, something must be . 

to the wish for an effect rather than accuracy o 6 
and it is at best a most ungrateful task to pour 
harsh criticizm upon the man who has 
many hours of downright pleasure, who has a o 
English literature two or three original characters, 
who has brought to us the salt breeze of the ocean a 
the rustling of the leaves of the forest. 

The next writer that we shall speak about u 
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of a different class fiom Wasliington Irving and 
Fenimore Cooper. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1803-1882, belonged to 
a group of literary and philosophical vv^orkers known 
as the Transcendentalists. The members of this group 
had the stimulus arising from a movement, 01 manner 

of thought, known as tran- 

scendentalism which came from 

Germany to England and to 

America, introduced by the iff' \ 

works of Carlyle and Cole- 

ndge Three of its “notes” , 

Were: (i) There are ideas in the ^ 
human mind that were “ born 

there and were not acquired ' ^ \ 

hy experience; (2) Thought 

Js the only reality ; (3) Every v - 

one must do his own thinking. ^ 

The first thrill of all new — 
movements leads to extremes, w aldo fmcrson, 

^nd transcendentalism was no ^ 

oxception. Freedom! Reform! was the war-cry, and to 
lose who were inclined to act first and think innuence 
^ftei wards, the new impulse was merely an gee^naen 
incitement to tear down the fences. Never- talism. 

. moss, the ripened fruits of transcendentalism were 
m their degree like those of the Renaissance ; the 
movement widened the horizon and inspired men with 
courage to think for themselves and to live their own 
ives. This atmosphere of freedom had a noble effect 
Upon literature, and its effect is seen most strongly 
m the Writings of the poet-philosopher Emerson 

He w’as one of fiv^e sons of a pooi clerg)'man who 
ived with their widowed mother in Boston. lie was 
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sent to Harvard and when he was eighteen he joined 
his elder brother who had opened a school for young 
ladies. He was even then jotting down the thoughts 
that he was to use many years later in his essay, 
Compensation, but he soon left the school to become a 

Enters tue minister. However, a few years later he ha 

ministry, to tell his congregation that his belief dinerea 
on one or two points from theirs, and though thej 
begged him not to, he resigned. 

A j’ear later he visited Europe for his healt . 
He wanted to see men rather than places, so, after 
Friend- meeting Coleridge and Wordsworth, he 
ship -with sought out the lonely, little farm of Craigen- 
puttock, the home of Carlyle. His coming 
was “ like the visit of an angel,” said the Scotc 
philosopher to Longfellow. The two men became 
friends, and the friendship lasted as long as their lives. _ 
Emerson settled at Concord, Massachusetts in 
1834, and began his career as a lecturer. In 1S37 
The he delivered at Harvard his Phi Beta Kappa 
address, The American Scholar-, and then for 
1837 . ' the first time the American people were told 
seriousl}^ and with dignity that they must no longer 
listen to “ the courtly muses of Europe.” “ We will 
walk on our own feet ; we will work with our own 
hands ; we will speak our own minds,” said Emerson. 
These words are the keynote of his message to the 
world. Whoever listens may hear the voice of God, 
he declared ; and for that reason each person s 
individuality was sacred to him. He met every man 
with a gentlj' expectant deference that was far above 
the ordinary' couitesj' of society, and on the lecture 
platform his manner was that of one who was trying 
to interpret what he knew, of one who was striving to 
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™o®rh'forrHi.u --pi-" 

perhaps no one L ^ : other parts 

‘^otrprehended. U is T 7 

""thne of his essays K ^ 

opening the Mte fn/n^ sentence, instead of 

®oems to stand aln ^ Macaulay’s prose, 

^'ild my house of boulders"^’^Th ^ 

>0 the words hnf • f connexion is not 

The best way to en"^ ^ undercurrent of thought. 
P^gcsofsome oneof h^ ' turn the 

'■°r instance, and read bT Compaisatwn, 

eye. When . u "^^^tever strikes the „ 

L 'nen one has read • ‘“Wri..* m Howto 
quoth God . < * . ^ 0 " enjoy 

“’■’-‘‘The bor;. ’ for it and take ^“e«on. 

Jhief steals from himself "l.-ViT ‘^"'^V~‘'The 

villing to be little ” • ’u ^ great man is always 
sentences, he cannnf '’^^d a few such 

’heginning to see how th^ to begin at the 

t from eacires^v T'hen let him 

to him andX P^rt that 

Puemslt^id^TomeTf th’""''°" ^ -ood many 

^J>mble-Bcc IF E<^ch and All 

""'“ntainand f Fable (“Ther 

anrl r. " "Ud the squirrel ”'» j rr ^ Emerson’s 

nd Boston Hvu,„ " Hymn, poems. 
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few months’ connexion with one 
socialistic schemes, knowm as the Brook arin 
and even more because in his deeds 

and the spirit are so much moie rea 
bj' wliich they are sj'mbolized. 

He had led a singular life, 
years old, his father, a sea-captain, - 
Haw. America. His mother soon 

thorno’B the world ; he was sent to s , , . (-o the 

early me. j^ccidcnt at football confined him^^ 

house for two j'ears. There was Htt e o 

read ; and he rea 

morning till nigh . 
sart, 

and Spenser carried 
i away to the rea ms of 
' imagination, and made the 

i long days a delight. _ 
! last he was well aga . 
. j and then came one g 

'\ ousyear by Sebago Lake, 

! where he wandered ‘ 

I his will in the grand 
— ‘ old forests of Maine. 

graduated at Bowdoin o 

lege in 1825, and for th 
next twelve years was isolated from almost 
one. including his old class-mate, Longfellow, tjl 
had returned to his home in Salem, where ’ 
wrote and read by day and by night. He pu 
Twice- lished a novel which he was afterwards g a 
did not sell. He wrote many short stories 
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1804-1864 


ToldTales. 

1837. 


This 


and in 1837 he published them in a volurne. 
■s the l\vice-Told Talcs. Soon after his 
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"carnage came the second series nf r 

a re. 

W1 his wife J^XhT'’ m '* "'’ 
his position « T , ^ Mosses 

a°'vyou c' : •. ^ said, “for 

4ure of ft. Letter^ that marvellous pic- 

illuminoH K ^ “sitan days, softened tetter. 
0"sneril" t r'’^ *''' "■“* “r » genius. 

''eiericaS book L •'>'= greatest 

author what a publisher called to tell 

-j.he£Lt^ 

'■"spi'rcd him'to l"°.'- T' '° “PP^'intion that 

IhteiToar he ! ’•?, "'“'i" "-Hr. 

Cnii wrote rite House of the Seven 

^‘^hles, a book of weird oathetiV i Seven 

Hashes of o pathetic humour and Gables, 

asii^s of everyday sunshine. Then camo 

Il'ouf/cr-Boo/t the littio aroi i. ^ame Tbe-Won- 
Hear to the hon^ r ^^at is so UerBook. 

hearts of children. The B/Mr 

f/e Bomauee followed, then a Ufe r ^' 
friend KrmL-i:,t P- ! ^ his Eomanco. 

“^‘Ki, 1 ranlvhn Pierce, and 'fauHc-voor/ T„i ^“ 2 . 

uext.— n glorious record for Ufeof 

vears than three K««e. 

* 1852 . 

■'ranklin I-fe™ had booomo Prc.,ido„, I’S'" 

>»1 he .appointed H.awthornc consul .1 

»;■! Unco ysats <'*S3-« 

oftf'"''''’"'’ i'i'-'- 'iw/.- r ““ SJm. 

"■ hi' gvc.at romances p„,„ ... '°“"h r.aa. 

'«hli>:uio„, X " “'^‘“i- its 



Difference 

between 

Haw- 

tbome 

and other 

novelists, 
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It is as difficult to compare Hawthorne’s ro'tianc 
with other novels as to compare a strain of ^ 
with a painting, for their aims are ^ntireb^ d ^ere 
Novelists strive to make their characters h . 
surround them with difficulties, and to ^o^p ^he rea^r 
in suspense as to the outcome of the stru„« 
Hawthorne’s characters are clearly outUneo, 
but they seem to belong to a different v or 
Nor are the endings of his books of 
interest. The fact that four people m V _ 
House of the Seven Gables finally come to their own 1 

not the most impressive fact of the stpry.^ , „„,„ledee 
Hawthorne’s power lies primarily in his k g 

of the human heart and in his ability to trace step > 
step the effect upon it of a single action. ni 
charm comes from a humour so delicate tna^ 

* sometimes we hardly realize its pres^ce , 

from a style so artistic that it is almost without Haw . 
from a manner of treating the supernatura ^ 
purely his own. He gives the suggestive hint tli 

sets our own fancy to work, then with a half smi e^ 
quietly offers us a matter-of-fact explanation--wnici , 
of course, we refuse to accept. But the magic 
removes Hawthorne’s stories farthest from ^ 

life is the atmosphere in which they seem to exist, 
characters are real, but they are seen through the . 

of the romancer. In The House of the Seven Gables, 
Hawthorne ponders on how "the wrong-doing 01 o 
generation lives into the successive ones ’’ ; and 
thing is seen through the medium of that thought, 
other American author has shown such profound 
ledge of the human heart or has put that 
into words with so accurate and delicate a touch, 
else has mingled so gracefully the prosaic and the 1 ca 


Ha.w- 

tbome’s 

power. 
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Francis Bret Harte, 1839-1902. Four years after 
the death of Hawthorne there came a new voice in 
America’s literature, this time from the far Pacific 
coast. The. Overland Monthly had been founded, and 
Bret Harte had become its editor. He had gone from 
Albanj’ to California, and had tried teaching and min- 
ing, had written a few poems, and some parodies of 
various works that he had been taught to ad- The luck 
mire, but now, in 1868, he published The 
Luck of Roaring Camp. This was followed 1868. 
by other stories and poems, and in a twinkling he was 
famous. Bret Harte is (- 
no longer hailed as the 1 
American laureate •, but 1 
within his own limits he 1 
is master. When he takes 
his pen, the life of the 
mining camp stands be- 
fore us in bold outline. 

He is a verj' missionary 
of light to those who think 
there is no goodness be- 
yond their own little i 
circle. In Ilcno Santa ^ 

C/uM? Came to Simpson's 
A’ur.for instance, the dirty 

little boy with “ fevicr. And childblains. And roo- 
matiz," gets out of bed to show to the rough men 
who arc his visitors a hospitality which is genuine if 
somcwliat soiled ; and the roughest of them all gallops 
away on a dare-devil ride over ragged mountains and 
through swollen rivers to find a city and a toyshop, 
Kc.msc he has overheard the sick child asking his 
f.uher what “Chrismiss” is. and the question has 
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touched some childhood memories of his own. 

.„e text in both prose and poetry is 

child there is some bit of simple faith, and < 

wildest, roughest, most desperate of men 

good. Several of his poems are exceeding _> 

lyrics ; several are vivid pictures of the ^ 

i-coarse, but hardly vulgar, and with a never-feilmg 

touch of human sympathy and warm con 

human nature. 

These then are the greatest names m 
literature, and though in this short account^ e 
unable to do more than refer to others 1 
be supposed that this is because there are no other 

worthy of reference. ‘ 1RII- 

One book by Harriet Beecher Stowe 1811^ 

1896 , deserves mention — not on account 
literary qualities, for it is carelessly ^ effect 

plot is loosely constructed — but because o 
it had in drawing the attention of everybody, 
the United States, in England, and very > 

the Continent of Europe, to the great ques , 

was dividing the North from the Soutr in ^ 

States, the question as to whether or not slave- 
was in accord with Christian principles an 7- ,,v 
feelings of humanity. This book was 
Cabin-, it was published in 1852, nine years 
the great War of Secession broke out. its su 
was astounding, and it was then thougit o ' 
wielded so great an influence on the destiny o 
nation that it is said that when President Lu’'^® 
met Mrs Stowe he said, " Is this the little woman who 

made this great war ? ” . , 1. vas 

Another writer of one outstanding boo ' ' 
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Emerson’s friend, Henry David Thorean, 1817- 
1862. Thorean was a true nature-lover, so much so 
that, to be alone with Nature, he buried himself in 
the woods on the margin of a little lake — Walden 
Pond — not far from Concord, Massachusetts. For 
two years he lived here in his hut, watching to see 
when the first bluebird appeared, and how the little 
twigs changed in colour at the coming of the spring, 
and learning the ways of the wild things that had 
their homes in the trees and the rocks and the rivers ; 
and all the time, besides watching he was making 
notes in his diar^', so that a few years later he was 
able to give to the world the charming account of it 
— Walden, or Life in the Woods (1854), by which he 
afterwards became famous. Thorean was one of the 
Transcendentalists of whom we have spoken on 
page 299 ; but his Utopianism took a rather different 
trend than did that of most of the other members of 
the group, and can be best summed up in his own 
phrase, that “a man is rich in the proportion of 
things he can do without.” 

In the middle and later half of the nineteenth 
century there was a little group of historical 
writers in the United States, at least four of whom 
did lasting, and literary, work. These were George 
Bancroft, 1800-1891, William Hickling Prescott, 
1796-1869, John Lothrop Motley, 1814-1877, and 
Francis Parkman, 1823-1893. They were all Har- 
vard men, and two of them, Bancroft and 
Motley, were United States’ Ambassadors to Great 
Britain. 

Bancroft’s chief work is the monumental Histoiy of 
the United States. This appeared in ten volumes at 
various intervals between 1S34 1S74, and will 
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Un flip chief and invaluable 
for many years to come be tli 

authority on that subject. ^pmcmbered is 

The work by which Motley will b 

yy. yeuc Repuhlic, P'^bbshe^;v;is 

r.irror w, tor.'. pSipn ». 

:rr=di:^ trsi-i/Lr r» .aous 

bee., written in a clearer and .nere fa *'>' 

nor on a more interesting and exciting J 

Prescott’s life work was concerned wi A Spa , 
with the little known histories of A exico a 
In accident in yon.l. had left 
he employed readers and secretaries 
of work— great in quality as m RdJ of 

through was amazing. His 

Ferdinand and Isabella came out in ' hi Q 
of Mexico in 1843, and the still 

years later; while at his death in 1 ^9 
engaged on his History of the Reipi of p g^ott 

first volume of which had appeared in 1 S S 5 - 
wi Let pains, ahing in »n«,ing facts and 
ing statements, but the popularity of 1 .^ bo 
lately due to their subjeet-wh.eh » 
adventurous — and their style -winch .s strong, 
absolutely clear, and often poetic 

Francis Parkman set himself to write the 
the struggle between France he 

possession of half a continen > g^t 

planned his work so thoroughly that he actu y P 
several months living with the Indians so that 
could in some measure think their thoug i s 
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things ns they saw llicni. In his I he Oregon '[rail 
(1S47) will be found an account of this period of his 
life. He suffered a great deal from bad health, but 
he lived to carry out his plan, which is comprised in 
twelve volumes covering the ground from Pioneers of 
France ill the New World to The Conspiracy of Pontiac. 
He published his last book A Half Century of Conflict 
in 1S92, the 3’ear before his death. 

A few words on its humorous writings will bring 
this account of America’s literature to a fitting close , 
for American humour is something quite individual, 
something to which the epithet “unique” might 
almost be applied, and something, at any rate, that 
is entirel}' “ home-grown,” and so — in a way rnore 
distinctively American than anything else in American 
literature, with the sole exception, perhaps, of the 
poems of Walt Whitman and his school. 

There is no lack of humour in the writings o 
Americans. The works of Irving, Holmes, Lowell, 
the charming cssaj's of many writers, and the stories 
of Frank Stockton and others, are lighted up b> 
humour on every page, sometimes keen and swi t, 
sometimes graceful and poetic. These are humourists 
that make us smile. There are lesser humourists 
who make us laugh. Such was Charles Farrar 
Browne, 1834-1867, “Artemus Ward.” who wrote 
over his show, “ You cannot expect to go m 
without paying your money, but you can pay your 
money without going in.” He depended in par 
upon absurdities of spelling to attract attention, a 
questionable resort save where, as in the tg ow 
Papers, it helps to bring a character be ore us. 
American humour is accused, and sometimes wi 
justice, of depending upon exaggeration and irrever- 
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:„cc. I. h,s, neverlhclcs,. . solid 

o„d good sense; “"-i. “7;“ X"! Ancd.er 
.nay be, it always * » «« 1»“ ,. 

characteristic quality is 

that are copied from one end of the » 

.be hero does no. get U.e “ htaself 

because the other man is a fool, but because n 

is bright. , United States 

The most famous humourist of 
is Samuel Laughorue Clemens. 1835 
1 T “Mark Twain.” He was born m Missouri. 

and became printer, pi ot, min , P 
Seue. editor, lecturer, and author. His 
.dW, .be record of bis 

whole country laughing. , cicerones 

.brongh Europe. They .li*«»dc“"espo.i .o'vbleb 
by refusing .0 make .he ecs.a P ],,j to 

these tyrants are accustomed. 
the bust of Columbus, they profess 
heard of him, and inquire with mock 
this the first time this gentleman was ev 
The one place where they deign to sho\ 
emofion is a. .he .on.b of Aden. "* 0 ™ they =a 
tearfully a "blood relation,” "a “ 

a relation.” Tire book is a \vi y . 

S;”' sham enthusiasm; but it .s 

satire, for Mark Twain was_ not only 
but a literary man. He could describe ^ 
a poet if he chose ; he could paint a p . 
make a character live. _ Among his 
are two that show close historical study, > 

Manon-s of Joan of Arc, and his ever delightful 
Prince and the Pauper. The latter is a tal 
children, wherein the prince exchanges clotnes 
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l»e}pauper, is put out of the palace .pounds, and has 
Tikny^tfduiiles before he comes to Ins o.vn n^ain. 
Vikrlcs Twain abominated shams of all sorts and 
bqked^updri: them as proper targets for his artillerj-. 
His 'reputation as a humorist does not depend upon 
^^kries Aih: spelling, or amusing dcportnuuit on the 
ikcture'pplatforra. He was a clear-sighted, original, 
jiqriest.imani and his fun had a solid foundation o 
good /sensei . 

'/ Liliefaiy progress. Counting from the very e- 
ginhihigV ithe literature of America is not yet three 
hunfe/ybars old. The colonists landed on tlie 
siiores/of. a new country. They had famine an 
sljkh^s.ito; endure, the savages and the wilderness 
tpysubdue, , It is little wonder that for many deca es 
thepenVwas rarely taken in hand save for what was 
regarded, as;pecessary. %ven to the present day t iere 
Has/bebnditd drama produced in America, bu m 
fictidh/poetry, humorous writings, essays, biograp }, 
|j4pry,\.and j books, an immense amount o 

cpmpositiph/ much of it good, has been sent or . 
Mairiyyirifluehces are at work ; who sha say w a 
their Tesuitant will be ? One thing, however, is cer a 
T/^hei'wiio reads second-rate books is helping o o'\ 
the literary istandard of his country , while _ ® ° 

Spwhj?a^:pd6r/b^ to read a good one is 

yping/afthi^ is for his own t 

Jncfeasing.th'e for good literature a 

■invariabiy.iresults in its production. 
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A BccVct, Thomas, 6i. . 

^itcalori etui 166, I 

Adatn B(Je, iiA~ • Invc 1 

Addison. Joseph, portrait, 177 . 

■^for Swift, 1S4: Johnson compared I 

with, 103, I95> =5’- , , 

Addison and Stede, account of, t,6- 

Aa'i^’^ss to tke Dell, oti* 

Adonais. 029. 

Atlfric. homilies of, 39. 4°. 

%nc,d, Surrey's, gt : Dryden s, 167. 
.fEsop's rubles, So. 

Alcuin, account of, 32 : 34. 

AleMittdcAs Feod, IIS'/, 

Ale-sander the Great, in romance, 42- 
Alfred the Great, account of, 33'3°- 
Alliteration, in Old English poslG'’ 
-3; disappeanng, 39 1 J" 
PIo-.oir.af,. thelast alliterativ e poem. 
53, 56 ; Chaucer's use of, 66. 

Allot! Lode, 269. . . 

Anienca, literature affected by dis 
coteries in. 85; by Revolution m. 
204 ; literature of, 273-3ii. 

Anetent Mariner, The JCime of tr.e, 

d'5- 


.Austen, J.ane, 220 ; account of, =38 
‘ .Aiuiiorired version." See Bible. 


Atiercti Bi'ole, The, 45. 4/* 

.Angles, 17, rS. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, begun, 06, 
30 ; ends, 46. 

Anglo-S-aaon metre. 22, 23; used by 
Langland, 56. 57 '. abandoned by 
Chaucer, 66, 

.Anglo-S.a\on poetry, remains of, 22. 
Apcllci Song, io5. 

Arcadia, 103-103; printed, 109. 
AreopagilUa, 138. 

Arnold, Thomas, 258. 

Arnold, Matthew, 249; account of, 
238-259 


250-239. 

Arthur, in cycle of romance, 45 : 46 ; 
70 ; 263 ; Milton’s proposed epic of, 
158. 

Ask Me no jlAirc, 130. 

Aslnphel and Stella, ill. 

Aurora Leigh, 262 


Ilacon, Francis, account of, 122-125 . 
13all.?i,’rarly. 39;^'. '"tmrv” ft' 

L^lendge and Wordsworth, -to. 
of the Scottish Border, 221-==- 
Bancroft, George. 307. 

Banks d Doon, 210. 

Bannockburn, aio. <;.eElii-. 

B.arrett, Elirabeth, 260, 261. SecElii 

abeth Barrett Browning. 

Battle of the Books, zia. 

BaMcr, Richard, account of. 14S 149- 
Beaumont, Francis. 121. See Beau 
mont iind Fletcher. . . 

Beaumont and netcher, their sUll in 

plots, 126; account of, 130-131- 
Bede, account of, 29-32 ; 36. , 

Bentley, Richard, criticires Popes 

21-22; lines from. 22; compared 
with The Dream of the -8 . 

40; treatment ofwom.in 10,48. 5 ^ 

Bible, paraphras^ -"trims- 

translated by Wychf. 57-60 . trons 
lated by Tyndale, 89: 

Tames version, , basis 

Paradise Lost, 158; Bunyan shnovv 
ledge of, 163; Ruskin uses voca 
bulary of, 257- 

Bird, Tkc^ 14S* . 058 

DlGctiVOods 230, -oo* -i » 


Bl^k verse, 92; 5".'""’^ 

the drama, 106; its power sh 
by MarlOA\e, 107. 

Blessed Datnozel, The, 208. 
Uoccaccio, 62, 
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Boldness in thought, 89 : in literature, 
, 97- 

Hook of Snohf 244 

Boswell, James, account of, 195-197. 

Breton’s firmer 105. 

of Abydos, The, 226. 

Bronte, Charlotte, 269 ; portrait, 270. 
Browne, Charles Farrer. See **Ar- 
temus Ward." 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 260, 
261, 262. 

Browning, Robert, account of, 259- 
,263: portrait, 260; 271. 

linit, 47, 

Bryant, William Cullen, 274-276. 
Bunyan, John, account of, 161-164 ; 
portrait, 161. 

“rice, Edmund, 196 ; 199 ; account 
01, 201-202. 

urns, Robert, 145 ; account of, 208- 
“'3; 272. 

Butler, Samuel, account of, 137-138. 
yron. Lord, 219, 220, 222 ; account 
^.^224-227; 229; 231; 236; 239: 

Ctedmon, account of, 24-26 ; in Bede’s 

Thomas. 247; 249; account 

232-254. 2-. 

Cafe, i8o-i8i. " 

Cavalier Poets," 149; 15 ,. 

)\j"iam, 70; presented to 
' 'Bustration, 79 ; intro- 
CcU,'^'?™“"S. 8°: 81. 

■Tm,, ufB uoftB by the 

rcutons, 17-18; learn Christianity, 
73 '■ influenced by, 39-40, 

SJ^Ptutui, George, 126. 

ChSe?’?^®’ 33. 34 : romance of. 43. 
Sl4V,*33’t37. 138. 147. 149. 

116 • b-ngland, 140; 

iL • towards dissenters 

60 £ I Geoffrey, 50; account of 
68 S.' P°etratt, 61 ; imitators of, 

cS ^33. 


«n;v C/uise, 72. 

//onbd, 224, 223, 226 


Chrhtabeli 217, 

Christmas Eve a^id Easier E>ay, 262. 

“Christopher North," 235. Sec 
Wilson, John. 

Chronicle^ Anglo-Saxon^ 35, 46. 

Chronicles, become interesting, 44. 

Church of England, separates from 
Church of Rohie, 90 ; in controversy 
with the Puritans, 112 ; rebuked by 
Milton, 138 ; defended by Dryden, 
166. 

Church Porchi The, 143. 

Clarissa Harlmve, 191. 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. Sec 
“ Mark Twain.*’ 

Cloudy The, 228. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 214, 215, 
217, 218 ; portrait, 218 ; 225 ; 231 ; 

232. 

Columbus, 82, 85. 

Comedy of Errors, The, 115. 

Commonwealth, religious writings 
during the, 141. 

Compleat Angler, The, 155-156. 

Comus, 137. 

Conceits,” of Herbert, 143 ; of 
Vaughan, 144 ; of Donne, 135. 

Confessions oj an English Opium- 
l^aier, 236. 

Constantinople, captured by the 
Turks, 84. 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 296-299. 

Corinna’s Goins* a~l^/avins^, 153 

Corsair, The, 226. 

CollePs Saturday Plighi, The, 212-213. 

Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Sec 
Arcadia, 103. 

Cowper, William, account of, 206- 
208. 

Cranford, 269. 

Crashaw, Richard, 141 ; account of, 
I43-M4- 

Cromwell, Oliver, 138; Milton writes 
in his honour, 140; eulogized by 
Dryden, 164. 

Cross, Mar}’ Ann Evans. Sec “George 
Eliot," 246. 

Crossing the Par, 267, 

Crusades, 43. 45. S=. 54- 

Cry of the Children, The, 260. 

Curse of Kehama, The, 217. 

Cycles, of mysterj* plays, 74*75. 

Cymbeline, 118. 

Cvncwmlf, account of, 26-28. 

Da Gama, Vasco, 82. 

Danes, in neowailf, 19 ; invade North- 
umbria, 33, 36, 38. 
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Danie, 6o. 

D.mvm, Charles. 269. 

Pavni Cop^crjictd, 242. 

Decoy of Ik^^ars in the il/c/ny'j//^,23 j. 
Delights of the Mines, 143- 
Dcor^ The Complaint of 24. 

De Quincey, Thomas, 220, 233, 240 ; 

account of, 234*238 ; portrait, 235. 
Deserted Village^ The, 200, 206. 
Deucalion, 257. 

Devotional books, in thirteenth cen- 
tury, 44. 

Defence of the Ettttlnh People, 139, 158, 
Defoe, Daniel, jSi ; account of, 185- 
188 ; portrait, 187 ; 239. 

Dckker, Thomas, 126, 

Dickens, Charles, account of. 241* 
244; portrait, 241 ; Thackeray com- 
pared with, 243*244, 245, 246. 
Dictionary, Johnson's, 194, 195, 201. 
Disdain Returned, 150. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, 269. 

Dnseviation upon Roast Pi^, .* 1 , 234. 
Don Juan, 226. 

Donne, John, account of, I34'i35; 

Walton’s Idfcof 15^ ; 229, 

Drama, early Elizabethan, 98; later 
Elizabethan, 105 ; need of a stand- 
ard verse, 106 ; the classic, 127 ; 
decadence of the Elizabethan. 131- 
T33 ; of Greeks imitated by Milton, 
160; of the Restoration, 164-165; 
271. 

Dream Children, 234. 

Dream of Fair Women, A, 264- 
Dream of the Rood, The, 28, 40. 

Dry den, John, account of, 164-168, 
170 ; 189. 

Dnnciad, The, 175-176. 

Dunstan, 38. 

Early English Period, 17-40. 

Early English poetry, 17-29 ; form of, 
22 ; as a whole, 28. 

Earthly Paradise, The, 268. 
Ecclesiastical History, 31-36. 
Ecclesiastical Polity, 112. 

Edinburgh Reviao, 223, 238. 

Edward JJ, Marlowe’s^ 107, loS. 
Edward F, More’s Life of , 88. 
Edward VI, 94. 

F-legy in a Country Churchyard, 205. 
Eliot, George, 246-248. 

Elixir, 142. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 93, 98, 103, 106, 
109; at Kenilworth, no; England 
during reign of, 95; 112; death of, 
118 ; 122 ; 134. 


IsUzalielhan Age. literary debt to 
Skelton, 87; England during, 96; 
rnemr>’ boldness, 97 ; early drama 
of, 98; inspiration lingers, iiS; 
vanishes, 165; romances of, 189. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 299-301. 

Emma, 239. 

Bndymioti, 230. 

England, named from the Angles, 18; 
Bede’s history of, 31 ; Goldsnuth% 
200; Hume’s, 203; IMacaulay’s, 
252; at the death of Alfred, 36; 
conquered by William, 40, 42. 

Eftglaftd*s Helicon, 105. 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 

English Humourists, 245. 

English language. Old English com- 
pared with motlern English, 22 ; 
used by Bede, 32 ; of the ninth cch- 
lury, 35 ; as used by Alfred, 35 ; 36 ; 
as used by Chaucer, 67; struggle 
between French and English, 42 ; 
after the Conquest, 43 ; fears of its 
disappearance, 125. 

Enoch Arden, 267, 

Epic, growth of, 19; Milton's pro» 
posed British, 158 ; ancient epics, 

Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 167. 

Essay on Criticism, 172. 

Essay on Man, 176. 

Essay on Milton, 251. 

Essay on Projects, 186. 

Essays, Bacon’s, 123-124* 

Essays of Elia, 034. 

Eihehvulf, 36, 

Euphucs, 99, 103. 

Euphuism, 100; used by Shakespeare, 
1 ^ 5 * 

Eve of St Agnes, 230. 

Eve of St John, 221. 

Evelyn, John, 168-169. 

Every Man in His Humour, 126. 

Everyman, 77, 78. 

Exeter Book, 24. 

Faerie Quecne, read to Raleigh, 109 ; 
symbolism of, no ; beauties of, r * 1 ; 
” 5 - 

*' Father of English Poetry,’ 60, 66. 

Fausius, the Tragical History of Dr, 
107, 

Fergusson, Robert, eoS. 

Ferrex and Porrex, 95. See Gor^ 
bodue. 

Fielding, Henry, 191, 238, ^5. 

First Folio, 131. 
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Fletcher, John. See Tie.iuinont and 
Hclchcr. 

i'lighl of a Tartar Tribe, The, 
=37- 

Ford. John, 126. 

V ,?“onlion to, needed by Eng- 
lish hleralure, 99; introduced by 
b, ond Surrey, 90, gt ; shown 
♦ Spenser, and Sidney, og ; 

influence of French care for, 165 ; 
Pope’s care for, 176. 

Pmakea Mennan, The, 258. 
PourcPs,The,,jl ^ 
hour Georges, The, 245. 
france, borrows Alcuin, 33 ; sends 
liMchers to England 34 ; invaded 
o) Normans, 41 ; 42 ; 43 ; Reign 
nff === : Kevolution in, 

®04, 214-215. 

<^'orlyle’s\7fr4o. of the 
Ltfi and Times of, acc. 

Freeman, Eduard Xugustus, 269. 
FreneV,'?^*^' P*' See blank verse. 

by the English, 42; 
""*0; of the Kinss of Britain 
translated into, 43 ; Mandcville’s 
iff^-oels written in, 54; used by 
> ®Oj 67 ; models followed 

Pn j® Fnglish, 84, 164-165, 172. 
’l»‘aRevotution,-ausV(i’sReflecliotn 
on the, 302 . 

af\\,.^‘^olution, Carlyle’s Histor} 

"“Or, Thomas, 146-147, 221. 

«S',’ '^‘oehorn, 269. 

Of Monmouth, 45. 

George 1, 181. ’^0 

George IV. 223. 

ermany, early home of the Teutons 
t/* in, 79; effect of ih< 

2Q2 Edward, 202 ; account of 
S'obo Theatre, lar. 

°„'™'tb. Oliver, account of, 198 
\ 198 ; Cowper com 

pared with, 206. 

compared with Ralpt 
98. 

of John^ Bede’s translatioi 

32. 35* 


Go^fehy m the “ authorized version, ’ 

125* 

Gray’s hlcgy, 205. 

Giay, Thomas, account of, 204-205 
Great Hoggarty Diamond, The, 244. 
Greek, dances loved hy Herrick, 152 ; 
drama and Samson Agonisics, 160; 
language studied by Shakespeare, 
112 ; hicrature known to Surrey 
and Wyatt, 91 ; mythology, 230 ; 
restraint of Arnold, 258-259. 
Greeks, flee to Italy, 84 ; ancient 
writings of, 84 ; modern, helped by 
UjTon, 227. 

Green, John Richard, 268. 

Greville, Fulke, 109. 

Guardian, The, 180. 

Gulliver's Travels, 183-184. 

Hallam, Arthur Henry, 265. 

Hamlet, 118. 

Handsome Xell, 208. 

Harte, Francis Bret, 305, 306. 
Hastings, Warren, 202, 251. 
Hathaway, Anne, 113. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 301-304. 
Henry VIII, 86-92, 94. 

Henty Esmond, 245. 

Herbert, George, account of, 141-143 » 
portrait of, 142 ; model of Vaughan, 
^--146 ; Walton’s Li/c of, 155. 
156. 

Heroes and Hero-Worship, 255. 
Herrick, Robert, 149 ; account of, 
152-154. 

Hespcrxdcs, The, 153. 

Hester, 233. 

Heywood, John, 93, 9‘1* , 

Hind and the Panther, The, 167. ^ 

History of America, Robertson s, 
202. 

Histon^ of England, Humes, 203. 
History of England, Macaulay s, 
252. 

History of the World, 122. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 281-283. 
Holy State and Profane State, The, 
146. 

Holy Grail, 46. 

Holy Living Holy Dying, 147- 
Homer, Pope compared with, 174- 
Homilies, 38. 

Hooker, Richard, account of, iii- 
112. 

Honrs of Idleness, 225. 

Hudibras, 157-15®* 

Hume, David, 203. 

Hunt, Leigh, 232. 
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litulcy, Thomas, 269. 

Hymn ok the Mornitiiy of Ckrist'i 
SatixniVy 136. 

Hymn to ike rHl<>n\ jS6. 

Hymr.Sf Addison's, 181 ; Cowpcr's, I 
207. ’ 


Idylls of the 266 

Htcd^ translated hy Pope, 174. 

Jl PcKseroso^ 136. 
fn Mcmoriam^ 265. 

Instauratio Ma^na^ 124-125. 
Interludes, 92, 93. 

Ireland, 31 ; famous schools in, 39 ; 
Spenser in, 102, 103 ; Addison in, 
177 ' 

Imng W^ashinglon, 293-296, 


Italy, resort of the Lnglish clergy, 
53 : visited by Chaucer, 60 ; litera- 
ture of, compared with that of Eng- 
land, 60, 6t : 84 : sought by Greek 
scholars, 84 ; effect of the Renais- 
sance upon, 83 : literature of, 
known to Surrey and Wyatt, 91 ; ^ 
home of blank verse, 96 ; tales and 
romances of, brought to England, 
97 1 231 ; 260, 

Ivatihoe^ 245, 248, 


James I, of England, 109, 118; im- 
prisons Raleigh, 122 ; praised in 
masques, 129 ; his court, 132 ; 133 ; 
141. 

James I, of Scotland, 68, 69. 

Jane Byre^ 269. 

Jeffrey, Francis, 225, 238. 

Jew (f lilalta, Xlic, 107. 

John Gilpin f 207. 

John of Tre\isa, 42. 

Johnson, Samuel, account of, 193- 
19s ; portrait, 193 ; 198 ; 199 ; 261 ; 

251- 

Jonson, Ben, 122; account of, 126- 
130 ; portrait, 127 ; criticises Donne, 
134 ; influence of, 135. 

Josejk Andraos, 245. 

Journal of the Play^ue Year^ 188. 
Journey to the Western Isles of Scot- 
land, 197. 


Keats, John, 219, 220, 227; account 
of, 229-231; portrait, 230; 236; 
240- 

ICinsy Horn, 47-48* 

** King James Version," See Bible, 
King J^ar, 118. 

** King Monmouth," 185. 


Kingf if Britain, History of the, 45. 
Kings Quair, The, 69. 

Kubla Khan, 218. 

Lady Clard J'ere de Vet'e, 264. 

Ijady to Her Inconstant Servanl, The, 

150* 

*' Lake Poets, 214, 220. 

VAIlegro, i3f>. 

Lamb, Charles, 126, 220 ; account of, 
S 3 Z-S 34 ; portrait, ; =36. 

Lamb, ^Ia^^*, 231, 233- 
Ijtmia, 230. 

I^ngland, William, account of, 55- 
57 ; 60. 

Last Days of Pomjeii, 269, 

Latin, language of scholars and the 
church, 31 ; priests’ ignorance of, 
34 ; compart^ with English, 35 : 
us<^ by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 45 ; 
abandoned by Wyclif, $8 ; literature 
known to Surrey and Wyatt, 91 ; 
Shakespeare's knowledge of, 112; 
expected permanence of, 125. 
Launeelol, 46, 265; and a hermit, 
illustration, 46. 

Laureate, Jonson, 130; Southey, 217 ? 
Wordsworth, 220; Tennyson, 265, 
266; Tennyson’s laureate poems, 
.266. 

Lay of the Last idlinstrel. The, 222, 
225. 

Layamon, 46. 

Lays of Ancient Pome, 252, 

Letters from a Citizen of the Worhi 
199. 

Litany, Herrick’s, 154. 

Literary Club, 198-201, 

Lives of saints, 3S. 

Lives of the Poets, 193, 197. 

AAw, iValton’s, 155, 

LocksUy Hall, 264. 

Ijondon Alagasine, 236. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 276 
279 - 

Lost Leader, The, 263. 

Lolos-Baterr, The, st 6 ^, 

Lovelace, Richard, 149, 131 ; accoun 
of, isa. 

Love's labours Lost, 115, 

Lowell, James Russell, 279-281, 
Lucrece, 115. 

Ludloiv Castle, 137. 

Lycidas, 136, 137. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, 269. 

Lyly, John, account of, 99-100 
io6> 

Lyrical Ballads, 215-216. 
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T^yrics, nfter the Conquest, 48; of 
the dramatists, 107 ; of Rums, sit ; 
progress of lyric poetry, 271, 272. 

See Hymns. 

Lyiton, Edward BuUvcr, 269. 


Macaulay, Thomas Babington, 
count, 249-252 ; portrait, : 


ac* 

150; 


of Jon- 


269. 

Malor)’, Sir Thomas, 6g, 70, 80, 265. 
Mandeville, Sir John, account of, 
53'55; on his voyage, illustration, 

54. 

Marlowe, Christopher, account of, 

106 ; 107 ; 108 ; 112. 
jifarmto/i, 222, 226. 

Mary Queen of Scots, 95, to8, no. 
Mary. See \\riUiain and Mary. 

Masque oj Oheron, 129. 

Masques, account of, 92-93; 0‘ 
son, 129. 

May Queen., The, 264. 

Men and Women, 262. 

Merchant of Venice, The,\\^- 
Metre, Old English. 22, 23; of bal- 
lads, 71, 73; of early Ehzabeth^m 
drama, 98; need of 
106 ; blank verse triumphs, 5 
beat line, 189: influence of Popes, 
189. 

Middlemarch, 247. , Chau- 

Midland dialect, employed b} 

Midsummer Night' i Dream, A. US- 

^^ill 071 the Floss, The.^Vl. „ 

Milton, John, account \ 

1660), 135-140. ^41. 14-^grbcrt 
1660, 140 : portrait, I3S ■ “ 
comparedwith. 14- . ^Irndness, 

Mklele plays, 77. So- See Myste- 

MisSlanies, the Elizabethan, loS- 

Sea Tottel’s Misccljan} . 

Mr MiTtrzs and his Cmstn, -4- 

Modern Fainles-s, as^- 

Modest Proposal, A, i»3- 

Monthlv Magams/e, =4=- 

Moral Essays, Pope s, zyo- . 

Moralities, account of, /7 7 

More,'sfrTliomas. account of. 88- 
oo- portrait, 88- o=. 

Morris. William, =68. 
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Mortc d'Arthur, 70: printed b) 
Caxton, 80; 81 ; as treated by 
Teimvson, 265. 

Motley,' John l.otrop.307- 

M^lmrir" pl'ays, account of. 74-77 : 
02; illustration, 74. /7. 9 ' ^ 
See Miracle plays. 

Arr)m«l’sou?heys Ar/i a/, 217. 
A^eti'comes, The,^ 4 S’ , 

Newman, J®’’" transla- 

Neu 7 Testamerit, T>ntlaie5 

lion of, 89, 90. 

New World. 97. 109- 
Night Piece, i S3- 

.fnSnques\fa gin to England, 

ofTect on liter.aturc 43. 74. 84. -op. 

NomtamEnglish Period, 4t-f • . 
Normans, character of, M, 43. 4o. 
Norton, ?lof the 190 : first 

Novel, retjuirementsot tne, y 

true novel, 190* 

Novum Or^nnum, 125. 


Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wei- 
Od:'C''Atir 7 ations of Dnntor- 
Ode'lo’a Grecian Urn, -azo^ 

— ted^^y Tyn- 

dale. 89. 

gfM r« PicT-mnt, 

Orison of Sfecies, 269. 

Ormulum, 44» 47* 

Orosius, 34- 

Pavieto, 191-19®* “45* 

lS3BS3s;ss;fES 
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Paradisf Pr^aiftcd, l6o. 

I'arkmau, l‘rnncis, 307. 

With f t>w/<2//r, B6. 
Paslomlb, icK>, 101, 103, 205, 129. 
I’alcr, Waller, 269. 

Patronage, luerarj’, ended by 
Johnson, i9-?*i9S. 

Pembroke, Countess of, 103. 

Pepys, Samuel, iGq*i70. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, 20G ; sax. 
Percy’s 20O, aax. 

Periodicals, the beginning of, 1S9. 
Peter Belly 220, 

Petrarch, 60. 

Phccnix's Nesty They 205. 

Phytlyp Spatcni'e^ 87. 

Picaresque stones of Defoe, 188. 
Pieh-vick PaperSy They 0^2. 

Pied Piper of Heiineliny The, 263, 
Piers Plmvmatiy fVjiow c/y 55-57. 
Pil^f^rivt’s Pixipfrcss, The, 161, 162- 
i6q, 189, 251. 

Pippa Passes, cGr, 

Plante Veary Dc/oe's Journal of the, 
188. 

Ppe, Edgar Allan, 286-289, 

Poems, Chsefy Lyrical, 264, 

Pope, Alexander, account of, 172- 
176 ; portrait, 172 ; love for Swift, 
184; influence upon literature, 1891 
GoidsmitU compared with, 200 ; 
Pope's ideas of nature, 205, 208. 
Powell, Maty, 138. 

Prctleritay 257, 

Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 268. 
Prescott, William Hickling, 307. 
Pride and Prejudice, 239. 

PnneesSy The, 265. 

Principles of Geology, 269, 

Printing introduced into England, 78- 
81 ; early priming press, illustra- 
tion, 82 ; spreads knowledge of the 
classics, 85 ; office of 1619, illustra- 
tion, 139. 

Prisoner of Chillon, The, 226. 
ProloguCf Chaucer’s, 64, 65. 
Prometheus Unbound, 228. 

Prose, Old English, 29-36 ; in Lyly’s 
dramas, 106; becomes literature in 
\\ooVex'%Jicctcsiasticat Polity, 112 ; 
Century of, 171-213; of early 
periodicals, 189 ; progress of, 

270*. 

prospicc, 203, 271. ... . „ 

Psalms, in the “authorr/ed version,' 

PuU%y The, 143' 
punchy 244. 


Puritans, in controversy with the 
Church of England, 112; power 
of, increases, 132-133? against the 
king. 138 ; confidence of, m 
Milton, 139; lose power, 140; 
oppose amusements, 150 ? onn- 
catured in Hudihrasy 157? ana 
Royalists, Century of the, 118-170. 
Put Yourself in His JVacCy 270. 

QuarlerJy Jlnirro, criticizes Keats, 
230 ; established, 238. 

Pabbi Pen Ezra, 263. , 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, as a colonirer, 
109, visits Spencer, 109 ; account 
of, 122. , 

Ralph Koisier Doistery 94; compared 
with Gorboduc, 96, 

Rambler, The, 195. 

Ramsay, Allan, 208. 

Rape of the J^ek, The, I73"^74« 
175- 

Rasse/as, 195. 

Rcadc, Charles, 270. 

Rebecca and Rou'cnn, 245. 

Rccityellof the Ilislor^'cs of Troye, 80. 
Rcjfections on the P'rench Revolutton, 

202, 

Religio Laid y 166, 167, 

Rdtgues of Ancient English Poclry, 
>^06, 221. 

Kenaissance, 84, 85, 86, 90, 91. 
Restoration, The, 156-157 ; drama of, 
164-165. 

Revelation, in the "authorized ver- 
sion,” 125, 158. 

Revolution, French, 214. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 196, 199. 
Rhyme, contrasted with alliteration, 
22; used by the dramatists, 106. 
Rhyme of the Duchess May, 2D0, 

** Rhyme royal,” 69. 

Richard III, More’s Lijeof, 88. 
Richardson, Samuel, account of, 190- 
191 ; portrait 190 ; Goldsmith reads 
proof for, 198, 23& 

Riddles, of Cynewulf, 27. 

Rimeof the Ancient Maiiner,^\%-2\(>. 
Ring and the Book, The, 262. 
l^bertson, William, account of, 202, 

203. 

Robin Hood ballads, 49-50, 221, 
Robinson Crusoe, 185 ; account of, 
187-188; 190. 

Roderick Random, 192. 

Romasi Ejnpire, Gib)>on’s Jfhion' vf 
the Decline and Pall of the, 203. 
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Romanres,' 43-47., 

■Romans, 31. ; writings of, 84 ; in plays 
. ’jof Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, 

•■XiaS.’i/V,';"- 

'Romantic reviral^ 203-204. 
liomeb dtid Julitt, 117. 

.flonU>la,<a4y. ' 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 26B. 
iRusfy.Chafel, 259. 

;Runes,’26. 

Ruskin,. John, 249; account of, 255- 
■ ■',253 ; Browning compared witli, 
257; -Ahold compared with, 258. 

Sackville, Thomas, 93. 

Sad Shepherd, The, 129. 

Sdirit Cecilia's Day, 167. 

Saints Uverlasiing Rest, The, 148. 
Samson Agonistes, 160. 
Sarlor.Resartus, 253, 254. 

Satire, of Dryden, : of Pope, 175* 
1,176,; of Swift, 181-182, 183 ; of De- 
. foe, 183. 

Scenes from Clerical Life, 247. 
Scotland, 68 ; home of the ballads, 

■ '■r'aioatsin, 194 ; visited by Johnson, 
r" 197 ; Robertson's History of, 202, 

■ love of nature in poets of, 204, sa**- 
Scott, Sir Walter, 219 : portrait, 221 : 

' account of, 220-224 ; 223 ; 239 : 2-1° • 
:248 1 “George Eliot" compared 
■ with, 248, 

oelkirk, .Alexander, 187. 

Sehetxi, read in England, 95- 
Sentimental Jountey, The, 192-193- 
Sesame and Lilies, 237- 
Shakespeare, William, 95 i Mario"? 
;■ '.compared with, 108 ; ,i,p 

■a 12-121; portrait, n® '■ 
seventeenth century, 

•aids; Ben Jonson, 127 : . 

with .Ben Jonson, 126, ’ . 

.trasted with Beaumont and Fletcher, 
'130 plays collected P . 

'13T*; 't wit-combats of, 13^* 1 

. dcncompared with, 166; Po^c 

oared with. 173; "'Ot'^^ edited l>y 

jrasph! 193 l^rhackeray compared 

,^Shaiey,>”^^ 4 rcy Bysshe, 219. 

account ';of, 227-229; 23 • -3 » 

S^phetd's, Calendar, The, loo, loi. 
She Stoops to Co’iguer,aoo-p.os. 

Short, History of the Rngltsh People, 
;V Green's, 

Shortest IVav-with the Dissenters.s he. 
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I Sidney, Sir Philip. 99 . i 
' of, 103 10;; port'.ait. io(, mourn- 
ing for. lo-i. “4; i-onnelb, m. 
Slla, Monur, 247. 248- 

Siler SeinliUens, 144- 
Sir Charles C, rami, son, 191. 

SMton John, account of, 86-87 ; 9 =- 

SmotfcU.^'TSiias George, account of, 

SongVoffhe dramatists t^° 7 ; ^ 
Hums 211. 212. See i^>rics. 
sonnel^’ rntroduced 

Surrey. Qi J decade of. 1 1 1 n 
Shakespeare's, 119-120; Mil- 

S,mne^ts fnin the Portnpiese, 2 ®^- 
Southey: Robert, 214 ; account of, 217 . 

SpeH^nsof'o^rnatic Poets Comtem- 

i>orary with Shakespeare, -33. 

f;::zdo:ciZA^ 

®'To"|!'in’lSdt lolftog ; 

X\,i Faerie Queene, log-uo, sonnets, 

103. See Addison and Steele. 

“Stella," 184-183. 
fztets to the Templ^i * 43 * 

Item" Laurence, account of, 192- 

Stones of Venice, 25®* , 

Superannuated Man, qq 

Milton’s, 137 - See V;_)_a|b 


Milton’s, 137 - See « )a J- 

• r°ri^"’ '8= 1 

SirinbimelAIgetnon Charles, 268. 

7auffMThe,sZ^-ll^ 

Tales from Shakespeare, 33 * 
Tamhurlaine, 107-108. 

Tam O'Shanter, 210, 21- 

TallefThf°l7^-s79. sSo, s8g. 
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Tnjlor, Jeremy, account nf, 

//n:/r:t, T/ie, JiS. 

Iciiiplc, Sir if’-,'. '^1 

1 cmple^ '1 ht , lie. 

U-mtjbon, AUrcil. =59 i account of, 
'>6v2t'8: porliait, 264 -1— 

•I h.tckcray, William Makcpe.tce, =41 ; 
account of, =43-24*1 : portrait, =45- 

riahiba, =17. 

Tfujr.kii^tving, /i, 152. 

1 healre, first, 98 ; Globe, 121. 
Tliorcnu, Henry Davitl, 307. 

Tintern Abbey, =i6- 
To AUbtea, 151. 

To a S'kylorh, ==8. 

Tom Jones, 191. 

Toilets Miscellany, 9=, 150- , , 

Translation'!, Bede s hospel ojtSt Johr., 
32 ; Alfred’s, 35, 3^ 
of the Kinys of Britain, i 

French Romances into English, 
46-48; Mandcville's Travels, 53 : 
Wvelirs, Bible 69 ; Surrey s 
91 ; inspired liy 

07- Dryden’s jJsneid, 167. 189. 
Pope's Ihad and 0 ,p'ssey, 174 : 
■■ (^orge Eliot’s," =46: Carlyles, 

Traveller, The,j'y). 

Tristram Shandv, 19=. 

■■Twain, Mark, ' 310. 

Tyndale, William. 89-90 
Tynd.all, John. =69. 


Venus end Adonis, 115* 

Vercelli Ih'oh. 24. 

Vuar of Wakefield, Ike, loP- * ■ 

Victorian Age, the, -241. 

Vision of Piers Plotvman, sosi • 

Wacc. 45-4®- 

Warrferth. 35. , .. ... 

Walton, Ir.aak, account of, ia4-raa- 
W.ard, Artemus," 309. 
Warwickshire, 246. 

W'averJe}-, 223, 239- 

U'e Are Siroen, 216. 

Webster, John, 126. , , 

Welsh, Jane. See Mrs Carl} le, -.3 

Westminster Kevieso, 247. 

Whitman, Walt, 289-291. 

Whittier. John Greenleaf, 2S3--80. 
W'idsith, 23. 271. 

William and Mary, 185. 

William the Conqueror, 40. 

Wilson, John. 235. 

Winteds Tale, The, 118. 

Wishes to IJis [Sitf/osed) Mistress, 

Watches and Other Night Fears, 234. 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 86. 

Worcester, 33. 

Wordsworth, Dorothy, 213- . 

Wordsworth, William, nccounl oh 
214-216; poi trait, 214: 218-219, 
225 ; 232 ; 235 ; 272. 

World, Raleigh’s History of the. 


Udall, Nicholas, 94. 
Unities, classic. 127. 130- 
Unto This Past, 256. 
Utopia, 88-89. 


Vanity Fair, 243. 
Vaughan, Henry, 141' 

of; 144-146- 


143 


; account 


122 . 

}Vor/d, The, 144. 

Worthies of England^ The, 147. 
Wynlt, Sir Thomas, account of, 90-92 ; 
and Surrey introduce Italian regard 
for form, 90, 99. 

Wyclif, John, account of, 57-60; por- 
trait, 58. 



